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PREFACE 



In this book, lectures deli\ered at the Metropoiitan Museum ciuring l^'ehruary 
and March, lyio, have been elaborated in an effort to present a comprehensive 
and accurate view of the evolution of the early American house. 

A work with aspirations to completeness, even within a limited field, involves 
obligati<»i to many. Indebtedness to published works is acknowledged individually 
in the notes and in the l^ends. My thanks are here tendered to those who have 
generously helped me by the gift or loan of photographs or by calling attention 
to special points: to William Sumner Appleton, Henry W. Belknap, Edward Biddle, 
Charles Knowles Bolton, George Francis Dow, William C. Endicott, C. F. Innocent, 
Henry \V. Kent, Robert A. Lancaster, Jefferson M. Levy, George C. Mason, Jr., 
Lawrence Park, Pleasants Pennington, Ulrich B, Phillips, and Edward Robinson, 
Miss N. D. Tupper, Mrs. Austin Gallagher, Mrs. George F. Lord, Mrs. J. M. 
Arms Sheldon, and Mrs. Annie Leakin Sioussat — to two friends above all, Ogden 
Codman for his constant and disinterested assistance and for the trecdotn of his 
unrivalled collection of photographs, measured drawings, and early architectural 
books; Donald Millar tor the use of his drawings and for many important sug- 
gestions unselfishly given. 

The Boston Athensum, the Boston Public Library, the Essex Institute, the 
Harvard Collie Library, the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, the Library of 
Congress, the Library Company of Philadelphia, the Maryland Historical Society, 
the Massachusetts Historical Sodety, the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
the New York Historical Society, the Pocumtuck Valley Memorial Association, 
and the University of Virginia, as well as Fodinand C. Latrobe, R. Clipston 
Sturgis, and John Collins Warren ha\ e, now or in the past, kindly permitted the 
photographing of original material in rhcir possession. 

William N. Bates, Philip Alexander Bruce, \S . G. Collingwood, Harold Donald- 
son Eberlein, Fairfax Harrison, John H. Hooper, John H. Latane, RolKrt M. 
Lawrence, Malcolm Lloyd, Jr., Moses Whircher Mann, George Dudley Seymour, 
D. E. Huger Smith, William G. Stanard, Ciiarles Stearns, Julius Herbert 'l uttle, 
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Edward V\ Valentine, and Walter Kendall Watkins, Mis* Gertrude Ehrhardt, 
Mrs. Alice Waters Dow, and Mrs. Mary Owen Steinmetz, as well as the owners of 
many o( the houses discussed, have courteously answered inquiries, often involving 
much trouble. 

The to!!f)wing authors and owners of copyright have been generous enough to 
give permission for reproduction of illustrations not available otherwise: Miss 
Alice R. Huger Smith, Mrs. Clara Amory Cooliilge, Messrs. H. S. Cowper, F.S.A., 
Norman Morrison Isham, George H. Policy, William K. Scmple, Samuel H. Yonge, 
The American Institute of Architects, The Association for the Preservation of Vir- 
ginia Antiquities, The Cumberland and Westmoreland Antiquarian Society, The 
Essex Institute, The Medford Historical Society, The Topsfield Historical Society, 
The Architectural Book Publishing Company, J. B. Lippincott Company, Pns- 
ton and Rounds Company. 

Hie staff of the Metropolitan Museum has given unfailing courtesy and help. 
Particularly to Miss Winifred E. Howe, who has seen the book through the press, 
I owe much skilled and willing assistance. 

F. K. 

Uunerjity of Firfiitiat 
Jkgiut 24, 192X. 
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INTRODUCTION 



For fifty years and more admiration and study of Gilonial architecture have 
grown, stimulating each other, until to-day a vast literature and a wide-^read re^ 
vival testify to the high appreciation of this phase of American art. 

Tr is hard tor us to realize that this must not always have been the case, and 
rhiU, like other styles, the Colonial had to pass through its day of contumely and 
neglect at the hands ot the generations immediately following its creators. To 
them, eager to substitute something more monumental or romantic, it was merely 
crude and old-fashioned. Jefferson was the first to Noice this judgment of pre- 
Revolutionary structures, when, in 1784, he cluuacteri/.cti the college buildings at 
William and Mary as "rude misshapen piles, which, but that they have roofs, 
would be taken for brick kilns,*' and when, writing from abroad in 1786, he says, 
a propos of English buildings, ** Their architecture is in the most wretched style I 
ever saw, not meaning to except America, where it is bad, or even Viiginia, where 
it is worse than in any other part of America, that I have seen." In an interesting 
sketch of the art in this country published by the North American Review in 1836, 
H. W. S. Cleveland speaks with great condescension of any work previous to the 
Greek and Gothic revivals. The first historical account of American buildings, in- 
cluded by Mrs. Tuthill of Philadelphia in her now almost forgotten "History of 
Architecture "( 1 848), speaks of the old New England meeting-houses as "outrage- 
ous deformities to the eye of taste," and of the houses as "wooden enormities"! 

By the middle of the century, however, Colonial buildings began to attract af- 
fection and respect, though more for their halo of age ami Revolutionary associa- 
tion than for intrinsic artistic reasons. Hawthorne's "House of the Seven Gables" 
of 1 85 1 and Longfellow's "Wayside Inn" of i86j at once marked and strengthened 
p<jpular appreciation. The effort to preserve Mount Vernon, culminating in its 
purchase in 1859, was a significant episode. The attempt to save the Hancock 
house the same year, although unsuccessful, occasioned the maldng by John 
Sturgis of a set of measured drawings of it, one of the earliest instances of such 
record of our old buildings. By 1869 professional interest had risen suflidently to 
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INTRODUCTION 

call forth a paper by Richard Upjf)hn at the third annual meeting of the American 
Institute c)f" Architects, on "The Cohjnial Architecture of New V<jrk and the New 
England States. " At the Centennial Exposition the State buildings of Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut were reproductions of local Colonial houses, and the 
Queen Anne movement, stimulated by the Centennial, had for its avowed object 
the reintroduction of the vernacular style of the time of Anne and the Geoiges. 
Such a revival, after constant gains in knowledge and strength, constitutes to-day 
perhaps the most powerful force in American domestic architecture. 

Like every modern artistic revival it has demanded and has produced a great 
lioiiy of publications, supplying the needful materia! for imitation in the form of 
sketches, photographs, and measured drawings. For the requirements of the art- 
ist the exactness, or even the presence, of an accompanying text has been a sec- 
ondary matter, and it is but natural that in most ot the pul^lications intended for 
professional use the srantiard ot historical accuracy has been extremely low. For 
instance, photographs of the Bergen house on I-ong Isiantl, which owes its exterior 
form chiefly to with additions as late as 1824,' have been several times pub- 

lished to illustrate the early Dutch tj pe, ami dated '^'55. Attempts, with such as- 
sumptions, to fix the date of other buildings by analogy of style have inevitably re^ 
suited in still worse confusion. Even where the main course of development has 
been too obvious to be mistaken, the causes and the instruments of change in many 
cases have not been understood. None the less, works of the character described — 
most notable of them "The Georgian Period," published in three volumes from 
1899 to 1901 — have done great historical service in making accessible for study and 
comparison graphic reproductions of a very considerable part of our wealth of 
early buildings. 

Simultaneously, but in most cases wholly apart from this activity in drawing 
and photographing, the documents relative to buiiilings of historic interest have 
been soughr our by local antiquaries. Papers on a great nvimber of these have 
gradually heen published in local historical "Collections," proxiiling the niaterial 
tor an exact knowledge of the dates ami circumstances of rheir erection. It is but 
rarely that the attempt has been made to employ ho?h instruments of study, so 
that internal and documentary evidences might supplement and confirm each 
Other. Such thorough studies of individual buildings are even now few enough, 
and works on a larger scale in which several are combined as the material for a 
discussion of relationships and development are fewer still. To the pioneer ex- 
amples, the '* Early Rhode Island Houses*' and the "Eariy Connecticut Houses,** 
* C. A. DiimUf "Homctteadi of Ktop GHintx" (1909), pp. 31-34. 
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INTRODUCTION 

by Norman M. Isham and Albert F, Brown, has recently been aiided the "Dwell- 
ing Houses of Charleston," by Miss Alice Huger Smith and her collaborators. In 
the volume "Thomas Jefferson, Architect" (1916), we have Ourselves attempted 
to cover the chief houses of the Piedmont region of Virginia, and in a forthcoming 
work for the Essex Institute have undertaken a similar task for the later build- 
ings ot Salem. 

Krtnrrs have not been wanting, also, to write a coniprchensix e account of our 
car]\- donicsric architecture, ami to outline its development. In no case, however, 
ha\e these invulvcd aticquutc study of the documentary evidence, nor of the 
special literature of individual buildings and localities. What is needed is a syn- 
thesis of the individual results so far won — a synthesis every hour of which, as 
Fustel de Coulanges has said, presupposes a year of analysis. 

For such an aca)unt of development the necessary basis is a series of examples 
authentically dated by documents. In domestic architecture this requirement is 
hard to supply. Documentary evidence is relatively scarce in comparison with 
that bearing on public buildings and churches. Will and deed records, the largest 
group, often leave much latitude owing to long lives and long tenures. Several 
different houses, even, may succeed one another on the same site without any sug- 
gestion of a change appearing in such records. The constant remodelling of oc- 
cupied dwellings makes it sometimes uncertain what material belongs to the period 
of building or to any ui\ en period of rcliuikiing. In spite ot this, it has \ivcn possi- 
ble by the aid ot buiklint: contracts and accounts, inscriptions, ami t)riginal designs, 
as well as inventories, wills, deeds, ami other documents in hivorable cases, to de- 
termine with sufficient and in most cases with absolute exactness the dates and 
original form of nearly two hundred houses between the time of settlement and 
1835. These houses, listed in order in the Chronological Chart, are discussed in- 
dividually in notes at the end of the book. It is on these houses exclusively that 
the conclusions of the present study are based, although others are cited as illus- 
trating specific points or indicating the diifusion of types. 

The work covered — limited to the colonies under English rule — extends in time 
from the coming of the Kuropean colonists to the triumph of romanticism in the 
second quarter of the nineteenth century. The terminus is selected not as marking 
any supposed death of traditional art, but merely as being the end of one chapter 
in the evolution ot style. All told, we have tt> cover three such chapters, two tail- 
ing before the Revolution, in the se\cnteenth and eighteenrh centuries respec- 
tively, the third after the Revolution in the days of the early Republic. To guard 
against misunderstanding we will use the term "Colonial architecture" neither in 
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the sense in which it has been stretched to apply to the whole peritkl fnun 1620 to 
1820, nor in the one in which it has been restricted to the time before the advent 

of the so-called "Georgian," about 1700, but only in its original and natural sense 

of architecture before the Revolution.' The Revolution, as we shall see, brought a 
far more fundamental change in American domestic architecture than is generally 
appreciated. A change within the Colonial period, eciuaily significant as regards 
style, took place at the close of the seventeenth century. 

' For the evolutioa of the nomenclature and of the division into periods see "The Study of Colonial Archi* 
tccture" in the AnkUittttrid Revim, n. vol. 6 (1918), pp. 29 and 37. 
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AMERICAN 
DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE 



THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 



PRIMITIVE SHELTERS 

IN all the European settlements in North America, more primitive shelters — 
the very types of which have long since been sw^t away — ^preceded dwell- 
ings of frame or of masonry, and continued for a greater or less time to 
subsist beside them. It is currently supposed that this was uniqudy the 
result of pioneer conditions in a new world, forcing the adoption of existing 
native types or the spontaneous creation of others adapted to the environment. 
It has also been generally assumed, even by careful students, that the first 
houses of the colonists were log houses of the general schc-mc of the "log cabins" 
of later frontier settlements, built of logs laid horizontally and chinked with 
clay. 

An attentive study of the documents regarding the earliest dwellings in the 
colonics and ol the ordinary houses of England at the same period leads us, how- 
ever, to very different conclusions. The earliest records of the English colonies 
nowhere indicate the use of the construction just described, although they reveal 
the employment of many other primitive modes of building. Tliese, it appears, 
represent neither invention of necessity nor borrowing from the Indians, but 
transplantation and perpetuation of types current in England, still characteristic 
then of the great body of minor dwellings in the country districts. 

It is little realized that few of the old cottages now standing in England ante- 
date the seventeenth century, and that they represent a general rise in the "cul- 
ture Stage" of the English yeomanry which took place at that time, bringing to 
them, as of right, things which had before appertained only to the gentry, and 
involving the destruction and replacement of the cruder dwellings which had been 
usual hitherto.' In his recent and fundamental study. Innocent has shown that 
the usual dwellings of agricultural laborers in England down to this period, and 
in remote districts long afterward, sometimes nearly to the present day, were 

> C. F. Innocent, "The Development of English Building Construaion" (1916), esp. pp. 4, 15a 
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not of stone or brick, or even of frame, but of much more rudimentary construc- 
tion — of branches, rushes, and turf, of palings and hurdles, of wattle, clay, and mud. 

All these modes of building were practised by the American colonists — at first 
often in cases which involved a great retrogression from English standards of the 
time, as well as in the many which did not. Thus, although to the gentlemen 
who were the leaders and chroniclers, their first abodes in the new world were 
mean enough compared with those to which they were accustomed, to many farm 
servants and poor people the rude shelters meant no more than a perpetuation of 

conditions at home. 

The simplest of the primiti\c dwell- 
ings of the colonists were conical huts of 
branches, rushes, and turf; Lieutenant- 
Governor Dudley, of Massachusetts Bay, 
speaks in 1631 of "some English wigwams 
which have taken fire in the roofs cov- 
ered with thatch or boughs."* Such con- 
ical huts were employed in England as late 
as fifty years ago by goatherds and shep- 
herds, as well as by agricultural laborers 
during harvest, and are still in wide-spread 
use there by charcoal burners'- (figure i). 

.■\ step in advance was the elongation 
of such a hut by the adoption of a ridge- 
piece supported on torked poles. This 
was the case in the earliest church in 
Jamestown, the account of which by Smith 
is our most specific ilescription of the first 
shelters in \'irginia: "In foule weather we shifted into an old rotten tent; for we 
had few better. . . . This was our Church, till we built a homely thing, like a 
barne, set upon Cratchets, covered with rafts, sedge, and earth, so was also the 
walls: the best part of our houses (were) of the like curiosity; but the most part 
farre much worse workmanship, that could neither well defend wind nor raine.**' 
This corresponds almost precisely with more developed English huts, having low 

' Letter to the Countess of Lincoln, reprinted in P. Force's Tracts, vol. 2 (1838), IV', p. 19. For other 
allusions to early Knglish huts as "wigwams" see "Memoirs of Captain Rocer Clap" in A. Young's "Chron- 
icles ... of Massachusetts" (1846), p. 351; J, VVinthrop's "History of New KnRland" (1825 ed.), p. 36; 
and two quotations from Kdward Johnson, below, one, to be sure, in a different sense. 

' Innocent, "English Building Construction," pp. 8-1 1, figs. I and 2. 

» "Works," ed. by F. Arber (1886), p. 957. 




Figure I. Charcoal burners' hut 
South Yorkshire 
Courtesy of C. F. Innocent 
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walls of branches and earth, and the ridge-pole lashed to vertical, forked poles, 
with intermediate poles covered with sods' (figure 2). The "Cratchets" which 
Smith alludes to, otherwise "crotchets," were the posts with a forked top — char- 
acteristic elements of primitive house construction in England.' 

Another very rudimentary type is mentioned by Edward Johnson, himself one 
of the first comers to Massachusetts Bay, who says of the New England settlers, 
"They burrow themselves in the Earth for their first shelter umler some Hill side, 



[ 




Figure 2. Bark-peeler's hut. High Furncss 
From Transactions of the Cumbfrland and H'fstmorfland Jntuiuarian Sotitty, vol. l6 (1901) 
Courtesy of W. (I. Collinp^'ood and H. S. Cowper 



casting the Earth aloft upon Timber; they make a smoaky fire against the Earth 
at its highest side . • . yet in these poor IVigwames (they sing Psalms pray, and 
praise their God) till they can provide them houses."' At the founding of Phila- 
delphia in 1682 similar shelters "were formed by digging into the ground, near the 
verge of the river-front bank, about three feet in depth; thus making half their 
chamber underground, and the remaining half above ground was formed of sods 

' H. S. Cowper, in Transactions of tht Cumberland and Westmoreland Antiquarian Society, vol. 16 (1901). 
'"English Building Construction," esp. pp. 14-16. and supplementary letter from the author. 
'"Wonder Working Providence," 1654 (reprint of 1867), p. 83. 
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of earth, or earth and brush comliincd. The roofs were formed of layers of limbs, 
or split pieces of trees overhiid with scxl or bark, river rushes, etc."' Although 
efforts to put an end to these "caves" were made in 1685, some perusted, and 
one was stil! in existence as late as \~(io. 

Many of the earl\ cottatrts were of wattle, with or without a daubing of clay. 
In Plyiiiouth Colony, Brailford and Winslow report that in 1621 a storm "caused 
much daubing of our houses U) fall downe,"' and Bradford, speaking of the burn- 
ing of the houses of Robert Gorges's colonists in 1623, says: "Tliis hre . . . broke 
out of y* chimney into y thatch , . . And shortly after, when y* vehemence of 
y fire was over, smoke was seen to arise within a shed y* was joined to y* end of 
y* storehouse, which was wattled up with bowes, in y* withered leaves whereof 
y* fire was kindled."' Since, as we shall see, framed houses were not in use at 
Plymouth even several years later, we must conclude that this wattle did not 
form the filling of a frame, but was on stakes or posts driven into the ground, as 
in the ordinary houses of the mediaeval period in England, which lingered in re- 
mote districts.' 

The first buildings of timber in the colonies seem to have been of trunks or 
planks stood vertic:i!!\-, like palisades, as in the earliest timber construction in 
England.^ In 1629, when Ralph Sprague and his companions came to Charles- 
town, "they found there but one English palisadoed and thatched house."* Of 
similar type would seem to have been the houses at Plymouth, sev'en years atter 
its settlement, described by Isaack de Rasieres as "constructed of hewn planks, 
with gardens also enclosed behind and at the sides with hewn planks."' The 
phrase "hewn planks" excludes the possibility that the planks formed the cover- 
ing of a frame, for in that case they would certainly have been sawn, tike the 
"thick sawn plank" which formed the roof of the meeting-house. The use of an 
identical phrase in referring to the garden enclosures suggests that the planks 
were set vertically, and indeed Bradford and l^nslow speak of die allotments in 
December, 1620, "for houses and gardens to impale them round."* At a later 
day the same methods were employed by the first British settlers in East Jersey* 
Gawen Lawrie writes in 16S4: "The poor sort set up a house of two or three 

' J. F. Wation, "Annals of Philadelphia" (1830), pp. 6St 159-ifio. 

* "Relation or loumall" (t623>, repriRcefi by H. M. Dncter (i865)» p. 79. 

'"Of Plimorh Planr.iri<in" (1898 cd \ pp. 182-183. 
' Innort-nt, " Knplish Building Consrruition," pp. ij6-i;g, 
'InniKint, ' Pnijlish Fiuildiiii; Coii-.ct(n. (uin," pp. ioq-iii. 128-129. 
*"Kariv Records of Ch.irlestow n." in ^ ounR, "Chronicles of MassachusettSi" p. 374. 
' Translation in C.iAUctir.n, „; thf .Wrr York Hxttnneti Society* »i ter., ¥oL 3 (lS49)i PP- ISI-JS** Dutch 
text in Nederiandsth Arcki^ vow KerkgeiehiedettUt n. voL 15 (1919)1 p. 874. 

* Young, "Chronicles «f the Pilgriin Fitheis" (i84i)» p. 170. 
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rooms themselves, after this manner; the walls are of cloven timber about eig^t 

or ten inches broad, like planks set one end to the ground, and the other nailed 
to the raising, which they plaster within."* 

The suggestion that the earliest English settlers probably lived in log houses 
of the familiar type was first made by Alexander Young in 1841, as an inference 
frf)ni the mention of daubing in Plymouth. - John Gorham Palfrey in drew 
a similar inf'crenee from the same passage,'' although he continued in later writings 
to quality the belief as probable but not certain.^ Subsequent writers, even the 
very best, have heen less cautious and have generally accepted the view without 
quaiirication.'' So far as the argument from "daubing" is concerned, the word 
nowhere appears in connection with log houses until the nineteenth century; its 
true bearing in the colonies has already been discussed. None of the earliest 
records of the En^ish colonies suggests a structure of horizontal logs. This is the 
more significant since it seems that this form of construction was totally unknown 
in England, and thus would certainly have called forth a word of description. 
Innocent states: "There is no satisfactory evidence that this form of building was 
ever in use in England in any of its forms**;' and the "New English Dictionary'* 
reveals no reference to it there. It is not until 1669 and 1680 that allusions to 
log houses in the colonies appear.' Only in Georgia, founded 17.13, were log 
houses occasionally used from the start as a superior form of Cf>nstruction,* and 
even here the tirst dwellings were "Clap-board Huts," not framed.' 

A derivation of the log house from the Indians has been tempting to those 
who have wished to emphasize the mastering of the colonist's inhentCLl trailitions 
by the wilderness: "It puts him in the log cabin of the Cherokee and IriKjuois 
and runs an Indian palisade around him."^' Unfortunately for this belief, none 
of the tribes with whom the early settlers came in contact lived in log houses. 

■ S. Smitli, "Htttoiy of Newpenny" (1765). p. iSo. 

« YounR. "Chromctes of the Pilgrim Fathers," p. 179, note. 

•"History of New F.npland," vol. ;, p. fiz. 

• "Comp<fnilii)us History «f New Kngland," nl i-d. (1872), vol. 1, p. 296. 

\\ . H. \\ cidin, " P.conomic and Social History of Nrw F.ngland" (1890), vol. I, pp. 213-214; Isham and 
Brown, "Early Rhode Island Houses" (1895), p. 16; P. A. Bruce, "Economic History of Virginia" (1896). 
vol. 2, p. 1471 T. F. Waters, "The Early Homes of the PuritanSi" Esttx instUuU Histories CaB*ttio$u, vol. }« 
(1897). p 49; S. H. Voniir, "James 'I'ownc" (1907), pp. 36 W. 
•"Knglish Building Constriicrion." pp. 109 ill. 

" Jrfhr.r-: Mf .\/,j,'\;,ji;.y, : I [ISS4), p. 224; C.iAtifiia! RrC'rdf Xurtk Carolina, vol. I (l886), p. JOO. 

* " True and Historical Narrative of Georpia" (1741), in Force, Tract!, vol. 1 (1836), IV', p. 70; ".\ccount 
Shewing the Piogreis ... of Georgia" (1741), 1'' , V, p. 20. 

*" Brief Account of . . . Georgia*' (i7)})i ib., II, p. to; "State of the Ptovioce of Georgia" (i74o)t 
I*., in, pp. 8. 17. 

"' F. J. riirnc r, "The .Significance of the Frontier in American Hittocy," Annual Rtport A* Amtnem 

Jlulorical Jtsuciitltun (189}), p. SOI. 
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The Indian huts described in contemporary narratives, incliuiing the long-house 
of the Iroquois, are all of radically different construction. Even in the case of 
the Creek, who sometimes did employ the log house in the later eighteenth cen- 
tury, all evidence agrees that it was imknown to them until after the foundime of 
Georgia.' It was one thing among many others adopted by this exceptionally 
gilted tribe Iroin the colonists. 

A more reast)nablc supposition is that the log house was broutjht to .America 
by the people in whose native land at that time it was the customary form of 
dwelling — the Swedes and Finns 'who settled on the Delaware in 1638 and the 
years following. Peter Kalm, writing in 1749 and quoting a settler ninety-one 
years old, describes the first houses as of round logs chinked with day,' and con- 
temporary accounts describe the fort built at New Gothenburg in 1643 as "made 
of hemlock beams, laid one upon the other."' From the very beginnings of New 
Sweden there was trade with both Virginia and New England, and the inter- 
change of ideas which resulted, with time, in the building of an "English house" 
at Fort £lfsborg,* seems ultimately to have taught the English colonists a method 
of construction so obviously suited to pioneer conditions in the new, heavily 
forested continent. 

How late the primitive types of English urigin persisted cannot be exactly 
determined, Init even in the regions first settlecl it was much later than is gener- 
ally recognized. In \'irginia they inust still lia\e been charaeteDstic of the 
isolated plantations in Hj2J, for George Sandys wrote of possible advantages ot 
the massacre in the previous year, "in drawing ourselves into a narrower circuite, 
whereby the people might have been better governed . . . framed houses 
erected," and so on.' Sir John Harvey speaks as if they were still not uncommon 
even in 1639.' In relation to the remoter agricultural districts of the British 
Isles, as we have seen,, however, the elimination of crude shelters was rapid. 
Johnson could write of Massachusetts Bay by 1654: ''The Lord hath been 
pleased to turn all the wigwams, huts, and hovels the English dwelt in at their 
first coming into orderly, fair and well built houses."' It must not be forgotten 

' Early descriptions quoted in C. C. Jones, "HictOiy of Georsia," vol. i (1883), pp. 7-8, 41. Benjamin 
Hawkins's detailed "Sketch of the Creek Couiiti^ in the Yean 1798 and 179%" CoUetliotu of tke Georgia 
Nisleriad Society, vol. ) (1S48), speaks of "a dwelling house and kitchen built cf logs'* exeepdonal (p. 30)« 

and describes tin- rvpicil buitdin^^s ,i<; h.ivin)> vertical posts covered with slabs and cla3red (p. £9). 
*'"Resa" (I7.;3!, vol. 3, p. 70; hn>;lish trunsibtion (1771), vol. 2, p. III. 
' A. Johnson, "The Swedish Settlements fMi the Delawaie" (i9ll), toI. I, p. 3061. 

* P- 

Quoted in Neill's "Virginia \'etust.i" (1885), p. 1:4. 

* Letter of January 18. i639» Brititk Stau Faperjt Q-lonial, vol. lo^ no. 5. 
'"Wonderworking Providence" (reprint of 1S67), p. 174. 
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that economic conditions in the colonics, with their tree grant of wooded land, 
were far more favorable than in England at that time to the common man, and 
that their equalizing tendency levelled up as well as down. 

FRAME HOUSES 

Txinir before the last primitive shelters disaf^peared in the colonies many 
better houses had been built. The large majority o[ rhem were framed structures 
of wood. NVirh the natural focussing of attention on the more pretentious build- 
ings abroad, it has been little realized that this was but In accordance with the 
ordinary character of the more prosperous yeomen's houses in England up to this 
time. S. O. Addy, a pioneer student of humbler English dwellings, writes: "In 
historic times the houses of the English peasantry were mostly buUt of wood, 
stone being only used where wood could not be obtained. . . . Houses were 
built of wood even in places where stone was most abundant, and this kind of 
building continued to the dose of the i6th century."* Innocent fixes' the seven- 
teenth century, with the dnun on the oak forests made by the creation of the 
navy, and with the profound impression made by the Great Fire in l666, as the 
time during which other materials tended to supplant wood.' The use of wood 
by the colonists was thus not the adoption of an inferior material due to ItKal 
conditions, but the perpetuation of English custom where the need for abandon- 
ing it was lacking. For the poorer men, indeed, it was even a step forward. 

I he tirst framed houses in the English colonies were erected following the 
arrival in Virginia in .August, 1611, of Sir Thomas Dale and his company. Ralph 
Hamor, secretary of state from 161 1 to 1614, wrote of Jamestown on his return 
to England: "The Towne itself by the care and Providence of Sir Thomas Gates 
is reduced into a hanstmie forme, and hath in it two fair rowes of houses all of 
Framed timber (two stories, and an upper garret, or come loft, high)," and of the 
newly founded tovra of Henrico: "There is in this town three streets of well 
framed houses" near which "hath Mr. Whitacres ... a fair framed parsonage 
house . . . called Rock Hall.*** None the less, there remained but five or six 
houses at Jamestown in 1617, on the arrival of Deputy-Governor .Argall, who 
wrote: "We were constrained every yeare to build and repaire our old Cottages, 

> "The Evolution of the English Houw" (1898). pp. lo^-loS; Innocent, "English Building Cbnatruetton," 
p. 119 

' //'., pp. 76, lij, 1 50. Cj. divo J. F. Thorold Rogefii, " Apriculiuic antl I'rjct-s in England," vol. 5 ( 1RS7), 
p. 529 

'" True diMoune of the Present Etute of Vi^inia" (l6is)> quoted in A. Brown, "First Republic in 
America** (1S97), pp. 20^109^ aia 
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which were alwaies decaying."' Decay in the damp climate, and neglect accom- 
panying the alKindonment of old frame cottages to use as negro quarters, have 
continued to work a havoc unequalled in New Enelanil, for, although further 
special study nia\ l>ritm discov eries, we know of no wooden house in \"irginia tor 
which a tlate within the seventeenth century is established or even claimed. I'or 
those mentioned in court records of the last quarter of the century, the dimen- 
aons range from twenty to forty feet in length by fifteen to twenty in breadth, 
the longer houses having chimneys at either end.' The number of rooms ranged 
^om two or three to as many as twelve or thirteen. Three rooms on each of 
two floors were not uncommon, the position of the chimneys making possible an 
"inner room," a "little room opposite the stairs," or "porch chamber.**' 

In the New England colonies framed houses were erected very much sooner 
after their settlement than was thr case in Virginia. The salt-maker sent to the 
Plymouth colonists in 1624, r^arded as very extravagant in his projects, "caused 
them to send carpenters to rear a great frame for a large house." ^ Higginson 
speaks of finding in Salem in 1629 "about half a score houses and a fayre house 
ncwl_\- built for the (lovernor."' In Chariest<nvn I honias (ira\ es, the engineer 
of the Massachusetts Bay Company, "built the great house this \ ear U>r such of 
the conipan\' us are shortly xo come over, which afterwanis lucatne the nuering 
house."'' From the special terms by which they are distinguished it seems 
reasonable to suppose that the "fayre house** and the "great house*' were framed 
buildings, and almost ecjualU certain that they were unique in this.' Winthrop 
almost immediately on his arrival in 1630 "ordered his house to be cut and 
framed'* in Chartestown,* but shortly removed to Boston, "whither also the 
frame of the Governor's house . . . was also carried.'** Another house begun by 
Winthrop at Cambridge was of ^milar character, for Dudley complained in 
August, 1632, "that the governour had removed the frame of his house, \\ li;c!i he 
had set up at Newtown."^** TUc house built for Winthrop in 1643, which he de- 
scribed as "more convenient,"" was, according to his inventory, 1649, of two 

' jJuDtiii In Jofin Smith. "Works," pp. 535-536. 

' Uruic, " Ki-oniinin 1 listory "f Viririnia," vol. 2, pp. ISI^ISJ. * lb., pp» ISJ-IS/- 

' Willum Bradford, "Of Flimoth Pianutkn" (1898). p. 209. 

* Francis Higgincon, "New England*! Ptantatton** (1630), reprinted in Young's "Chronicles of Massa- 
chusetts," p. 2;8. 

* KarU Records of Charlcstown in Youn>;'s " Chruniclrs of Massachusetts," pp. 375 376 and note, 378. 
K<>m-r Clap in May, 1630, found in Charlestown, "Some wipuams and one hoosc^" i^.f p. 349. The 

"great house" is believed to have stood until 177;. //'., p. 17;. note. 

*Town Records qtioted from Young's "Chronicles of M.>ssachusctts," p. 379. 

* A., p. 3B1. *o Wimhfop, " History of New England " 1 1 825 ed.). vol. 1, p. $2. 
" Pnetedimp af ike Ma/taekiuttts UitHnneall SoeiHy, id ser, vol. 11 (iti97), p. 1S6. 
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stories and a half, two rooms on a floor besides the kitchen, entry, and porch 
chamber over it.' 

Although we are ignorant of the precise form of these first governors* houses, 
we are so fortunate as to have in i6j8 most detailed prescriptions for the house of 
another official, Deputy-Governor Samuel Symonds, at Ipswich, in a letter to John 
Winthrop the younger. If we read this without merely fitting it to our precon- 
ceptions, we will find every sentence full of illumination on unfamiliar points: 




Figure 3. "Scotch House" (Bonrdman house), Saugus, Massachusetts. 1651 

"Concerning the frame of the house ... I urn indiferent whether it be 30 footc or 
35 foote longe; 16 or 18 foote broade. I would have wood chimnycs at each end, the 
frames of the chimnycs to be stronger than ordinary, to beare good heavy load of clay 
for security against fire. You may let the chimnyes by all the breadth of the bowse if 
you thinke goo<l; the 2 lower dores to be in the middle of the bowse, one op|X)sife the 
other. Be sure that all the dorewaies in every place be soe high that any man may goe 
vpright vnder. The staiers I think had best be placed close by the dore. It makes noe 
great matter though there be noe particion vpon the first flore; if there be, make one biger 
then the other. For windowes let them not be over large in any roome, & as few as con- 
veniently may be; let all have current shutting draw-windowes, haveing respect both to 
■ A. M. Earle, "Margaret Winthrop" (1903), pp. 174-180. 
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present & future vse. I thinke to make if a girt howsc will make it more chargeable than 
necde; however the side bearers for the second story, being to be loaden with come dec. 
must not be pinned on, but rather eyther lett in to the studds or borne vp with false studds, 
& soe rcncnted In at the ends. I leave ir to you & the carpenters. In this story over the 
first, I would have a particion, whether in the middest or over the particion vnder, I leave 
it. In the t^arrcff noe ]->articion, but let there be one or two lucomc windowcs, if two, 
both on one side. I desire to have the sparrs reach downe pretty deep at the eves to pre- 
serve the walk the better from the wether, I would have it sdlered all over and soe the 
frame of the howse accordengly from the bottom. I would have the bowse strongs in 
timber, though plaine & well brased. I would have it covered widi Very good oake-hart 
inch hovixA, for the present, to be tacked on oiicly for the present, as you tould me. Let 
the frame begin from the bottom of the cellar & soe in the ordinary way vpright, for I can 
hereafter (to save the timber within grounde) run vp a thin brick wwke without. I think 
it best to have die walls without to be all dapboorded besides die day walls. . 

The house, it will be observed, was one room deep but was two stories and 
a half in height besides a cellar, which was framed like the rest instead of having 
masonry walls. It is interesting to note that it had chimneys at both ends, and 
thus furnishes an early example of a type usual in Virginia, but not reputed to 
have been common in New England until a later time. We may surmise that the 
reason lay in the use of the wooden chimneys, and that the practice continued 
in Xew England during their persistence. 

Tile New Haven Colony was noted for the mansions erected by wealthy men 
among the first settlers.' William Hubbard wrote before 1682: "They laid out 
too much of their stocks and estates in building of fine and stately houses, wherdn 
they at first outdid the rest of the country."' The fragmentary and somedmes 
inconsistent data concerning these houses, however, do not permit reliable con- 
ciu^ons regarding their fbrm.^ Nothing in the inventories requires more than 
lower addidons at the ends and rear of the simple two^story type. 

All these, of course, were the houses of people of quality. Before 1640, how- 
ever, framed houses began to be built in Massachusetts more generally. Brad- 
ford records that in 1639 "Thomas Starr . . . hath sould unto A nlrew Hellot 
one frame of a house, with a chimney, to he set up and rhacked ir. "^'armouth." 
The first description we have of a framed houi>e for an artisan is that of one to be 

^ CxHtttions nf the Massachusetts Historical Society, 4th nr., vol. 7 (1S65), pp. II^ISO. 

* Governor Thcophilus Eaton, Reverend John Davonporr, Isaac AJIerton, and Thomas Grcgson. .Srilcs, 
"Hiitory of . . . the Judges of Charles I" (1794), p. 64, cited and discussed by Isham and Brown, "Con- 
necticut HnUSCV." pp. I 10-11 I. 

•"History of New England," ColUctiont oj the Man. Hist. Soc., 2d »er., vol. 6 (1815), p. 334. 
< See the individiial dneutaion of the Eaton home bdow. 
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built by John Davys, joiner, for William Rix, a weaver, in 1640 — for which 
Thomas Lechford preserved the contract in his "Note Book": 

"One framed house 16 t\x)t long &: 14 foote wyde, w"' a chamber floare finisht, 
summer & ioysts, a cellar floare w"" ioysts finisht, the roofe and walles Clap- 
boarded on the outsydc, the Chimney framed without dawbing to be done with 
hewen timber."' In other words this was a story-and-a-half house with a single 




Figure 4. Whipple house, Ipswich, Massachusetts. Western part before i66g, eastern 

part before 1682 

Courtesy of i!ie White Pine Bureau 



room in each story. The contract price was £21. Such were the great majority 
of the oldest existing houses of Providence Plantation, as well as some of those of 
Newport and Narragansett.- Such too were the initial portions of some still 
standing in Massachusetts, for instance the John Balch house in Beverly.' In 
C<}nnectlcut, where few examples are preserved —even in Hartford where there are 

' Transactiont of the Ameritan Jnlii/uarian Soettly, vol. 7 (1885), p. 302. 
- Isham and Brown, "Rhode IsLind Houses," passim. 

' Cf. the drawing by Isham in BuUftin oj ihf Sndrtyjor tht PrfSfrealion of .\'ftr England Anlijuitus, no. 15 
(1916), p. 10. 
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none — Xorinan Isham recogni/cs the type as one which appeared as an inrerior 
or icnipurary dwelling. The Ipswich recortls show that houses ot this type and 
size were commonly erected in Massachusetts in 1665 and 1670.' 

By 1650 better houses were generally built for ministers and the wealthier mem- 
bers of the community. Witness the parsonage at Beveriy, Massachusetts, con- 
tracted for by John Norman, March 23, 1656-7, which was thirty-eight feet by 
seventeen, and eleven feet stud, having three fireplaces;* or the minister's house 
at New London, 1666, thtrty-»x feet long and twenty-five broad, "thirteen foote 
stud between y* joints."' The latter was appait nrlv rif rwD full stories, and the 
same may perhaps be inferred of the house of John Whittingham of Ipswich (died 
1648), from the presence of hangings in the chamber over the parlor.* 

For the frame houses of the second half of the century in Vew England, how- 
ever, we have no longer merely the evidence ot written documents; we reach 
authentically dated buildings which are still preserved — much modified, rebuilt, 
and restored though they are — or which have been perj^etuated by drawinys, en- 
gravings, or early photographs. We thus secure an idea nut only ot accommo- 
dations and materials, but henceforth also of architectural style. From them it 
appears that the Cdonial style of the seventeenth century is still essentially 
mediaeval: its significant element is structure; form and details continue tradi- 
tions of the Middle Ages. 

If we demand rigorously established dating as a foundation for the study of 
development in others, we are limited as yet to some ten houses, all in Essex 
County, Massachusetts, where preservation of Colonial Inilldings, as well as docu- 
mentary research in regard to them, has been carried further than elsewhere:* 

1651 "Scotch House" (Boardman house), Saugus (figure j) 
Between 1651 and 1660 Eastern part of IHckering house, Salem 
Before 1669 Western part of Whipple house, Ipswich (figure 4) 
Between 166 1 and 167 1 Narbonne house, Salem 
About 1671 Western part of lackering house, Salem 

* Waien, "Homes of the Puritam^" Himmd CoUectunu of A* Essex In^iukt vd. S3 (t897)> PP> 5^5i> 
'Quoted in full, ih., pp. 52-53. *Iihiin and Brown* "Coanecticuc Housca," pp. 159-1^. 

'Waters, r,;. m., pp. 62. 

rill- (idninn nr.irv i \ iJi nrc acn pr< il by Isham and lirnu n as t stablishinj; the dates of tlxtsi- !>t \ i-ntccnth- 
Ccntur>' Rhode Island and Conm i tK iir houses on which their dating of others is based cannot be regarded as 
really conclusive. Thus, in the fundamental case of the "John Clark house" in Farminpton, the deed of 
1657 (p. 19), on the basis of which they r^ard it as havini; been "the oldest house in the colony." doc* not 
establish more than that there was a dweltinft-house on the tot in that year, and the belief that the house 
which stood in ixSo identical with this and was not a successor, is based on details nnicK | ustulated 
as early, it is to be noted that Julius (Jay, who unearthed the documents, himself dates the huu&e 1700! 
"Farmington" (1906), p. 7. 
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Finished 1675 Jonathan Ccjrwin ("Witch") house, Salem 

Before 1680 Main body of Turner house ("House of the Seven Gables"), 

Salem 

Before 16S2 Eastern parr <A \Vhippie house, Ipswich 
l68j Capen house, Tupsheld itiLnires 5, 8) 

Between 1682 and 1693 Benjamin Hooper house ("Old Bakery"), Salem 
After 1684 John Ward house, Salem (Hgure 6j 

Before 1693 South wing of Turner house ("House of the Seven Gables**), 
Salem 

After 1695 Benaiah Htcomb house, Newburyport 

These are supplemented, so far as the exterior aspect is concerned, by old 
views of two dated houses in Boston and four others in Salem now long destroyed. 

1670 Henry Briilgham house ("Julien's"), Boston (figure 7) 
Between 167 5 and 1682 Deliverance Parkman house, Salem 

After 1679 Daniel F.pes hniise, Salem 

1680 "OKI Feather Store," Boston 

Between 1^8;; and 1692 Philip English house, Salem 

After 169S Hunt house, Salem 

AH these were originally simple rectangular houso of one or two ro<»ns in 
plan: a hall, serving also as kitchen, and, if possible, also a "parlour,** containing 
one of the beds. Each house had a steep gable roof, a single great chimney (cen- 
tral in the houses of two rooms), and stairs winding up in front of this in a space 
which constituted an interior entrance "porch." The main frame was of heavy 
timbers with elaborate jointing. The interiors were of the simplest, deriving 
their character from the direct revelation of the functional elements, especially 
from the huge fireplace spanned by a great beam, and from the framing of the 
ceiling. 

Without repearine descriptions of the individual houses, wc may seek to de- 
termine the course of exohitiDn in tlifferent elements, nor merei\' enumeratinu the 
variations ot a given motive, Inir nntine the duration ot its use and seeing whether 
there were any transtorniari' ins wirli the nature of a development. 

In the inatter of accommodations, as should really be expected, differences 
were less a matter of chronolcKrical sequence than of means. Thus, the Initial por- 
tions of the Pickering, Whipple, Narbonne, Hooper, and Ward houses, ranging in 
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date from about 1651 to after 1684, were of a single room in each of two full stories; 
the "Scotch House," the Corwin and Capen houses, 1 651 to i68j, were of two 
rooms in a story. Many houses originally of one-room plan were subsequently 
lengthened beyond the chimney: the Pickering house about 1671, the Whipple 
house before 1682, the Hocjper house not until well into the eighteenth century. 
Whether the second room belonged to the original construction or not, functional 
considerations took precedence over symmetry in determining the relative size of 




Figure 6. John Ward housv. Salem. After 1684 
Courtesy of the Essex Institute 



the two. Symonds wrote in i6j8, "make one biger than the other." In the 
Turner, Whipple, Capen, Ward, and Hunt houses, at least, this is the case. Such 
mediaeval tolerance of asymmetry persisted long after the abandonment of mediae- 
val details. 

Even with two rooms to a floor the houses were so small that it was natural 
they should be enlarged in the course of time. A characteristic form of addition 
was the lean-to at the rear, roofed by an extension of the rear slope of the main 
roof. Some of these additions were made very early. Thomas I-echford records 
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a docunioru stating that one lirackenhury, in Boston, "shall have . . . liberty to 
make a Icanto unto the end of the parlor."' Before the close ot the century houses 
were built with a lean-to from the start. The agreement of the town of Deerfield, 
Massachusetts, in calling John Williams as its minister in i6Hh, states: "That they 
will build him a hous: 42 foot long, 20 foot wide, with a lento of the back side of 
the house."' The lean-to was ordinarily of only one full story, but in the Picker- 
ing and Whipple houses as they now stand it is of two stories. The raiang of the 
rear roof of the lackering house to this height did not occur until 1751.' Because 
of the central chimney the rear rooms of such houses could ordinarily be reached 
only by traversing those in front — economical considerations taking precedence 
over those of privacy. 

Another accessory not uncommon was a projecting porch with a "porch cham- 
ber" over it, and a gable to the front. A "porch of eight foote square" was to 
form part of the minister's house at Cape Ann in 1657.* A porch chamber is men- 
tionetl in Governor Winthrop's inventory of 1^140, as we have seen, and it appears 
in other inventories such as that of James Richards in Harttord, i68c.^ Mention 
of a porch chamber, to be sure, may perhaps not always imply that the porch pro- 
jectcii, for one occurs in the inventory of Richard Smith, Jr., of Narragansett in 
1692, yet the plan of his house shows only the interior porch or entry The form 
and appearance of the projecting porches we learn from the old views of the 
Bridgham, Parkman, and Corwin houses, all from the 'seventies, and from the 
Turner house — ^some with the second story of the porch overhan^ng in a way 
soon to be discussed. 

Many of these houses had one or more "Income windows,'* already mentioned 
by Symonds. The word, with many variants, is derived from the French iucame, 
dormer; bur uablcd dormers of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance rose over the 
face of the wall below, and thus the term was applied to a gable also.' In the 
form of subsidiary gables on the main mass, at right angles to the principal ridge, 
these occurred throughout rhr- haW century covercii in the "Scotch House," the 
Pickering, Bridgham, Corwin, Parkman, Epes, Turner, I Itjoper, English, Ward, 
and Hunt houses, and the "OKI Feather Store." I'hey were lacking, however, in 
houses precisely contemporary with these: the Capen house and others, so that 

>"Nore Book" (1885), p. 54. 

*G. SbeUon, "Histoiy of Deerfield." vol. 1 (1895), p. 197. 
*Sec the individual discussion of this house, infra. 

♦Waters. "Homes of the Puritans." Iliitorical Collfeiionj of the Esstx Inttiiute, vol. 33 (1897). p. 53. 
' Islutn and Hrown. "Connecticut tlnusts." p. i;2, note, quoting Hartford PrubtU Xtconbt vol. 4. 
* III., " Rhode Island Houses," p. 63 and plat« 52. 

f E. Moore^ "Suffolk Words'* (1833), p. ats, quoted in "New En^ah Dictionaiy.** 
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we are not in a position to say whether use at this time represented a decrease or 
an increase in proportion relative to the earlier decades of the colony. In general 
they corresponded in number to the number of rooms on a floor — a single one in 
the houses with end chimney, two in houses with central chimney, but, if we may 
trust old views,* in certain instances there were three: the Corwin house and the 
undated Governor Bradstreet house. 

A feature which has been thought to undergo a definite evolution with time, 
and thus incidentally to furnish an indication of date, is the projection of the 
second story over the first, common also in England, which appears in many 




Figure 7. The Bridgham house ("Julien's"), Boston 
From C. Shaw: Dncription of Boston (1817) 



houses in the colonies, more usually as a framed overhang. It was not uncommon 
for the lower ends of the second-story posts to be carved into pendants or drops. 
The minister's house at Cape .Ann in 1657 was to be "Jotted ouer one foote ech 
way."- .Another reference, which reveals the terms then used, occurs in Boston 
records for 1663: 

"Upon complaint of sundry inhabitants, of hurt done and further danger by the lownes 
of Jetties ouer the towne land it is therefore ordered that noe Jettie nor pendill y» shall 
be erected but shall be full 8 foot in height from the ground. . . 

It is not to be assumed from this protest that jetties were then first coming 
into use — a sufficient reason for it would be the closer upbuilding of the town. 
Among the houses we have been studying, the Narbonne house, like the west- 

'Scc note, p. 29. 

'Waters, "Homes of the Puritans." Historical CoUettions of the Essex Institute, vol. 33 (1897), p. 53. 
'"Boston Town Records, 1660-1701" (1881), p. 17. 
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ern enci ot the Whipple house, has no overhang. The "Scotch House," the Cor- 
win, Hooper, and Capen houses, covering the years from j6;i to had each 

such a framed overhang along the front only. The Ward hou.se and the Hunt 
house have one on one end also. The Biuigham house seems to have had one, 
and the Epes house, the Old Feather Store, and the Philip English house likewise 
had an overhang on one end if not on both» so that the end overhang was used at 
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Figure 8. Capen house, Topsfield, Massachusetts. Plan and elevations 
Fram Donald Millar: Mtasurrd Dnmingt o/ Some Co/ohm/ tnut Georgim Homttt 

least frf)ni \f%~o to 1698. 'I'he sinijle dated instance of a hewn overhnng, on the 
east eiul of tlir Whipple hntj<;f, Ipswieli ihuure4), between i^^<> ami 1682, is also 
contemporary with these. None of the original drops or pendilis preserved occurs 
in the accurately dated examples. 

Messrs. Isham aiul Iirt>wn, believing in a progressive abandonment of imported 
features, supposed with very inadequate documentary evidence that houses with 
end overhangs in the Connecticut Colony were older than those with overhangs 
on the front only, and that the framed overhang as a whole disappeared after 
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1675.* Joseph Everett Chandler, on the other hand, con^ders that the overhangs 
''were not usunlly of the earliest date, but came along after the buildings with 
a straight front had been constructed for some time."' Our group of Massa- 
chusetts houses indicates that there at least the framed overhang appeared in 

houses as early as any now remaining, that it persisted until the end of the 
century, and that rhe end nverhane: is no sign of priority. The insecure daring of 
houses elsewhere makes it possible that these conclusions apply more wulely, and 
that the course of development in the Connecticut Colony has been misconceived. 

Gable-ends framed to overhang the second story appear in the Bridgham 
house, the Feather Store, the Capen house — thus 1670 to 1684; and the east gable 
of the Whipple house, from the same period, has a hewn overiiang. In the Capen 
house an original sawn bracket remains in the centre of the gable, and similar ones 
appear in the views of the Feather Store, likewise from the 'eighties. 

The frame itself, in its methods of jointing and of treatment by bracketing and 
chamfering, oflfers rich material for the study of development. The great diversity 
existing in examples preserved in Rhode Island and Connecticut has been admira- 
bly shown by Messrs. Isham and Br n\ ri. Unfortunately, the dates of the houses 
there cannot be well enough established to demonstrate the evolution which gov- 
erns this variety. The chamfers in tlated houses elsewhere do not indicate that 
the v ariations of this feature represent siiccessix e stages of evolution. For instance, 
there is a marked difference between those in the hall and in the parlor ot the 
Capen hoiise, built all at once. Those of the notable Tufts house, of brick, 16-7 
to 1680, are much more elaborate than those of the Ward house, after 1684. Dif- 
ierence ot means would .seem to have had an important influence in the matter. 

The filling and covering of the frame present interesting problems. In Eng- 
land the most primitive form of filling, still common in many districts, was of 
wattle daubed on one side or both with clay, usually mixed with hay or straw, 
and finished with a thin coat of lime plaster for greater resistance to rain.* In 
work of superior quality laths were often used instead of wattle, still usually coated 
with clay, which was regarded in England as having its own advantages.^ Some- 
times the clay was used alone as a filling.^ In "cat and daub" the cats were 
pieces of "straw and clay w i ked together into pretty large rolls and laid between 
the wooden posts."® Closelv allied to this was the use of sun-dried bricks, lumps 
of clay pressed in moulds of any convenient size, the predecessors of burnt brick tor 

' "ConoKtirtir Houses," pp. 32, 23J. ■ "The Colonial House" (1916), p. ISO. 

•Innocent, "English Ruildinc Congtniction," pp. 126-134, '42. 

• IL. pp. 138 -14; /' .. |i, I ; i 

•"New English Dictionary," article Cat-and-Clay. 
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this purpose.' Different districts, as is well known, show characteristic preferences; 
it is less well known that great variety may be found in a single English district. 
Thus, in villages near Cambridge showing characteristics of East Anglia, Innocent 
found, besides walls of chalk and burnt brick, others of sun-dried brick, of stud- 
work with lath and plaster, of wattle work, and of horizontal weather-boarding.' 

A similar variety in wall fillings, among which all the methods enumerated 
occur, is found in early New England. Donald .Millar informs us that a sec- 
tion of daubed wattle is still in place in 
the Fairbanks house in Dedham.' Clay 
and hay alone as a filling formerly per- 
sisted in part of the back wall of the Cor- 
win house in Salem, finished 1675.* The 
filling of the walls of the old Stoughton 
house at Windsor, destroyed in 1809, was 
described in 1802 as "built of mud and 
stones built in on the outside between the 
joists or timbers."' When bricks were 
used, many of them, as Mr. Isham re- 
marked,*"' were little better than sun-dried. 
Such bricks appear in what was once an 
outside wall of the Ward house, Salem, 
after 1684 (figure 9). 

In all these cases the filling of the 
frame was found covered on the exterior 
with some form of wooden boarding. 
That such a covering was commonly used 
within a few years of the settlement can- 
not be doubted. Symonds's house in 1638 was, as we have seen, to be "covered 
with very good oak-hart inch board," and was "to have the walls without to be 
all clapboarded beside the clay walls." The contract for the building of the 
church at Salem in 1639 called for it "to be covered with plank and with 
board upon that to meet close," as well as "to be sufficientlie finished with 

'"English Building Construction." p. 154. ■ Ih., p. 156. 

* For comparison wc may cite the description of the early houses at Germantown, Pennsylvania, by 
J. F. Watson, "Annals of Philadelphia." 2d ed. (1844), vol. 2, p. 19: "Some old houses seem to be made with 
log frames and the interstices filled with wattles, river rushes, and clay intermixed." 

* Isham and Urown, "Connecticut Houses," p. 198. where the house is spoken of as the Roger Williams house. 
^ lb., p. 248, quoting Oliver Kllsworth, Jr., from Stiles, "Ancient Windsor," vol. i, p. 142. 

•/<-., p. 181. 




Figure 9 

Courtesy of the Essex Institute 



Brick filling from the Ward 
hou.se, Salem 
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daubings."' Jasper Dankers wrote in 1679, "Houses in Boston are made of thin 
small cedar shingles, nailed against frames and then filled with brick and other 
stuff."- No instance is definitely known of a framed building erected by the 
English colonists in which the filling of the frame was exposed on the exterior 
as "half timber." Nevertheless, as Messrs. Isham and Brown have recognized, 
wc do not need to assume that every house was clapboarded (or boarded) here 
during the first four or five years. A Moravian schoolhouse of exposed half- 
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FiKure 10. Moravian schoolhouse, Olcv Township, Pennsylvania. 1743 to 1745 

timber, built 1743 to 1745,^ still stands in Oley Township, Berks County, Penn- 
sylvania (figure 10), and other buildings of the Pennsylvania Germans show the 
same construction.^ One should not overlook that Symonds told Winthrop the 
inch board were "to be tacked on only for the present as yon tould me" which 
might suggest that this covering was an addition recommended by experience 
during the first eight years of the colony. A reason for such an addition, besides 

' J. B. Felt. "Annals of Salem" (1827), p. 119. 

* Collections of the Long Island Historical Society, vol. I (1867), p. 394. 

* Daniel Miller, "The Early Moravian Settlements in Berks County," in Transactions of the Historical 
Society of Berks County, vol. 2 (1910), p. 318. 

* A. L. Kocher. "Early Architecture of Pennsylvania," Architectural Record, vol. 49 (192O. PP- 31-47- 
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the greater sevt rjrv nf American climate, may well have lain in the great tiiffi- 
culty, which \vc .shall Motc in Massachusetts and in the Connecticiir C nlony, t)f 
securing lime tor the finishing coat of the filHng. On the other hand, the sugges- 
tion of Ishani and Hrown that "the idea . . . of covering the hlHng of the timber 
frame with o\ erIaiiiv'iu; boards may not ha\ c been a new thing to our ancestors'* 
receives support trom recent study ot I'.nglish buiKling. Whereas Ralph Nevill 
tloubted whether the covering of frames by tiles and apparently also by weather- 
boards, as in Kent, was ever prior to 17J0,' Innocent points out very early ex- 
amples of the use of weather-boards, in some cases even without any filling.* 

Instead of weather-boards or clapboards, plaster worked in relief was later 
occasionally used as a covering for frame and filling, as was the case at the same 
time in some parts of England, especially in East Anglia.' Speaking in 1795 of 
the various modes of building at successive periods in Boston, Jeremy Belknap 
says: "The houses and warehouses near the town dock, which were rebuilt after 
the great fire of 1679, were either constructed of brick, or plastered on the outside 
with a strong cement, intermixed with gravel and glass and slatetl on the top. 
Several of these plastered houses are yet remaining in Ann-street, in their oritzina! 
form; others ha\-e been alterctl ami repaired."^ One of these houses in Atm Street 
was the "Old b'eathcr Store,"' of which we may cpiote from the earliest and fullest 
ilescriprion. "The outside is covered with plastering or what is commonly called 
rough-cast. Hut instead of pebbles . . . broken glass was used. I he glass ap- 
pears like that of common junk bottles, broken into pieces of about half an inch 
in diameter, the sharp comers of which penetrate the cement in such a manner, 
that this great lapse of years has made no perceptible effect upon them. The 
figures 1680 were impressed into the rough-cast to show the year of its erection, 
and are now perfectly legible. The surface was also variegated with ornamental 
squares, diamonds and flower-de-luce."* A latge section of the plaster gable from 
the house of Colcmel William Browne in Salem, after 1664,* show ing a similar orna- 
ment (figure 11), is preserved at the Essex Institute, and is likewise rough-cast, 
with broken glass ot a brownish green. 

Not only in the first rude shelters, but in the frame houses of many years fol- 

' "Old Cotuge and Domeatic Arcfiitectiire in South West Sumy" (id cd., i88<>). pp. 21-22. 
= " F.ngltth BuilditiK Construction." pp. 116-118. He writes us« coupling with his opinion that of J. Ken- 
worthy : "We feel .sure thdt such boiirding was in use here long before the settlement of America." 

' B. ( )hvcr, "OM Houses and Village Buildings in East Anglia" (1912), pp. 56, 58, dtes houses dated 1685 

and ifxti- 

* O.UfClionr 0/ the Mcistachus^tSs HiiUtrical Society, 1st set., IflJ. 4i pp. I89-I9O. 
''C H. Snowi, "Hiatoiy of Boston " 1 2d ed., 1828), p. 167. 

* Bfowne acquired the tot August j, 1664, Etitx Awnquanam, vd. 8 (1904), p. 114. 
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lowing, the roofs were frequently covered with thatch. References to thatch 

abound in VVinthrop's journal and other early records. Mr. Tsham cites a court 
order in New Haven in 1640 regulating the wages of "a skiltull thatcher, working 
diligently," and a mention of thatch by Increase Mather in Northampton in 1664.' 
A house with a roof of thatch was built in Ipswich, Massachusetts, in and 
r}iatchiiig tools arc ment'oned at Lancaster in an inventory of 1662.^ In 1671 the 
records speak ot the burning oi a thatched house in Haver- 
hill/ Whereas in Fneland, however, thatch continued to 
be tlic usual rooting tor huiiiblcf dwellings of many dis- 
tricts until the later eighteenth century, and still remains 
in use there, in America the date; given ccmstitute ap- 
proximately the final limits of its use and persistence. 
That this was true was due not merely to greater severity 
of climate than in England, but to greater availability 
of a better material. Many years before this, wooden 
shingles had been adopted as the usual material for roof- 
ing in the colonies. Shingles had been commcm in Eng- 
land down throuirh rlie fourteenth century,and even to-day 
remain in use for church spires in the southeastern counties,' although now gen- 
erally superseded by slate and tile. Sdingles in lengths varying from fourteen 
inches to three iect are familiarly nunrioncLl in court orders in New F?aven in 1640 
anil 164I, immediately after tlic scttlciiicnl. Whereas rhe town barn in Windsor, 
Connecticut, in 1659, was to be "repaired and thatched," the meeting-house there 
in the following year was to be shingled/ Winthrop wrote in 1646 as if roofs other 
than thatch were by that time not uncommon in Boston.^ The "Perfect Descrip- 
tion of Virginia" in 1649 speaks of houses covered with Shingell for Tyle.'** 

In the early houses of frame, and in many long afterward, the chimneys were 
constructed of wood and clay. In Massachusetts, although Dudley wrote in i6ji, 
"in our new towne intended to be builded, we haue ordered that noe man there 
shall build his chimney with wood . . Symonds proposed wood for his chim- 

' "CoiuiecticHt Houses," p. zjo, notes. 

« W^iTtT-s, "Hiimrs tif rhr I'urltans," llist'>r{c'^' C ''.rtiont of the EtUX liUtUvUt vol. 33 (lB97)« P» SI- 
*\\f»-H<;n, " Kct»m>mK Hi.siury i>f New KnRl.Tn(J," r -M^, note. 
•(;. \V. Chase. "Haverhill" (l(«>i), p. ii;. 

- Innofcnt, "Knulish Building Canstructian," pp. 184 185; also W. Lcyburn, "A Compcndiuin of the Art 
of Building.'" < i734). vvliich .speakt of them as "vdry chai^ble." 
""Connecticut Hoiices," pp. 249-2 >i. 

History of New Enfitand" (iSa^ ctl ). vol. p. ib^. 

FoK-e. friuti, vol. 2 {181SI. WW. p. 7. 
> Collettidnj oj ike Mumukujem IJijtorieaJ Society, 1st iicr., vol. 8, p. 46. 
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Figure II. RoiiKh-cjst 
ornament from rht lirowne 
house, Salem. After 1664 

Courtesy of the Essex 
Institute 
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neys in as we have seen; William Rix's chimney in 1640 was to he "framed 

without daubing to he done with hcwen timher"; and Ccorge Norton's new house 
in 1656, otherwise like a certain housf with hrick chimneys, was to have instead, 
"sufficiently catted chimneys."' In Connecticut chimneys of wood and clay were 
in use in 1639, and may have persisted until 1706 when the last chimney-viewer of 
Hartford was elected.- That they still commonly existed outside of New England 
even after the Revoludon may be inferred from reiterated observations by Wash- 
ington during his tour of the eastern states in 1789, after leaving New York, that 
"no dwelling house is seen without a Stone or Brick Chimney.'** Isham recog- 
nized that they were not "so much a makeshift of the frontier as many imagine/'^ 
and Innocent multiplies instances tn which they have remained in use in England 
in the nineteenth century." Tt should he noted concerning chimneys, as was 
remarked of the houses as a whole* that there is no mention of logs laid cob fashion, 
according to the supposition of most writers. In every case they seem to have 
been supported by upright posts. .Symonds wished "the frames of the chimnyes 
to he stronger than ordinary." The assumption sometimes made that "catted" 
meant cobbed, we have seen tc lie a misconception. 

By the middle of the seventeenth century chimneys of masonry were used in 
houses of frame. The "Perfect Description of \'irginia" (1649) states that chim- 
neys were constructed of brick.' William Fitzhugh wrote in 1686 that all the 
dwellings on his plantation were furnished with chimneys of brick/ but, although 
the same was doubtless true of planters of equal prominence, the implication is 
that it was still by no means universal. Brick chimneys are mentioned in the 
records of Hartford in 1639.' They eidsted in the Corwin house in Salem before 
its remodelling in 1675, when the contract called for their rebuilding, the central 
one with five fireplaces.* Where conditions favored, as in Connecticut and Rhode 
Island, chimneys were built of stone at a very early date, and this remained 
characteristic throughout the seventeenth century. The minister's house at Xew 
London in 1661 was to have "a stack of stf>ne chimnev; in the midst."'" In form 
the chimneys, as they appear above the roof of framed houses, often show nar- 

* J. n Fr'r, " AnnaU ,.f m," :d ed. (1845), p. 401. 

' Isli.ini jml Bru«n. " C'luiiu cncut Houses," pp. 188-190. 

» "Diary of CJcorpt- Washincton. 1789-1791** (iVlSoh !»• »Pk "I"© p. sg. 

* "Connecticut Houses." p. iHg. 

•"English Building Construction," p. 269, Sec alsoS. (). Addy, "Kvolution of tlieEnslithllailw" (189B), 
p. 115, and J. L. Bishop, "History of Amtriran Manufactures" (l86l)» vol. 1, p. 319. 
'Reprinted by P. Fwct, Troctr, vol. 1, WW, p. 7. 
'Bruce, " Kc«)noniic F^l^t<)t^ i)f Virginia," vol. 1, p. 143, 

* Isham and Brown, "Connecticut Houses," p. 18& 

*StJfx AntiquartMit vol. 7 U9OS)* " "ContiectioK HouMi," p. 159. 
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row pilasteMike strips on the face, or a series of planes receding either way 
from the centre. Among dated houses the former scheme occurs in the "Scotch 
House,'* 1651, and the Corwin house, 1675; the latter in the Pickering, Bridgham, 
Parkman, and Hunt houses, spanning the half-century. As we know in the case 
of the Corwin house, even brick chimneys were sometimes rebuilt, so that one can 
scarcely be certsun, in any event, of priority or development. 

In the seventeenth century, in the colonies and even in England, glass windows 
were by no means so universal as may be supposed. The "current shutting draw 
windows" of Symonds's house in 1638, "having respect both to present and future 
use," were doubtless sliding panels of board, closing windows which were later to 
be provided wirh glass. In "Leah and Rachel" (1656), \'irginia buildings are 
spoken o[ as ha\ ing " it not glazed windows, shutters which are made very pritty 
and convenient."' Shutters taking the place of sash were common in the seven- 
teenth century in England.- John Aubrey, born 1626, writes of glass windows, 
"In my own rime, before the Civil Wars, copyholders and poor people had none 
in Hertfordshire, Monmouthshire, and Salop; it is so still.**' Edward Winslow, 
wriring from Plymouth in 1621, says: "Bring paper and linseed oil for your win- 
dows.*'* In 1629, however, Frands Higginson, in counselling emigrants to Massa- 
chusetts Bay, writes: "Be sure to furnish yourselves with . . . glass for windows.**' 
The suggestion for supplies needed by a colonist in Maryland, 1635, include 
"Glasse and Leade for his windowes,"' and by an adventurer in New Albion, on 
the Delaware, 1648, "glasse casements for his house."^ 

These, which were universal in the better houses after 1650, were hinged case- 
ment sash with leaded panes, either diamond or oblong in shape, a considerable 
number ot which are preserved, although I know no case of one remaining in its 
original position."* Sash windows, which Samuel Sewall mentions in Boston in 
1714, did not become common in Hngland, even for houses of the better sort, 
until the reign of William HI, and their introduction into the provinces was very 
gradual.' In smne retired districts and villages they did not appear until 1725 

'Reprinted hy \\ Korcc. Trudj. vol. 3 (1844), XIV, p. 18. 
'Innocent, " English Building Construction." pp. 25J-255. 
'Quoted by Addy, "Evolution of the Englisli House," p. 

*" Relation or lounuli" (1622), reprinted in A. Young, "Chronicles of the Pilgrim Fathers" (1840* 
p. t$7i ^th a note giving further references as to the laiity of glass in Englaml. 

*Younc, " Chronicli-5; of Massachu.setts," p. 264. 

•"A Relation of Man liind." in C. C. Hall, "Narratives ol 1 iih Maryland" (1910), p. 9S. 
• Force, Tracts, vol. 2, VII. p. ii. 

*C/. the discussion of early sash hy G. F. Dow in "Old-time New England," vol. 12 (1921), pp. 8-9, 
supplemented on p. 32. 

*IaiMCcnt, "Eni^ish Building Cbnstniccion," p. 26a. 
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or even 1750. Many English examples of mullioned casements are certainly as 
late as 17J0; they appear in an elevation for a farmhouse, in a work otherwise 
purely Georgian, in 1787!' Colonel Timothy Pickering, of Salem, furnishes the 

latest instance known to me of the re- 
newal of leaded casements in America in 
1 75 1.' William Bentley writes of seeing 
them still in place in old Salem houses 
in 1794 and 1796;' some remained in Bos- 
ton as late as 18 17,* and in Philadelphia 
even in iS"?©.* Normallv two or more 
of these sash were grouped, except in 
the upper entry, the garret, and per- 
haps the end, where single sash were 
common. If we accept the conscien- 
tiousness of the restorations in following 
the old mortises, we find banks of three 
sash in the principal rooms of the Whipple 
and Hooper houses, a tew years apart. 
Only for the Capen and "Scotch" houses 
is it believed — on the high authority of 
Messrs. Dow an(] Millar — -that single 
casements were employed throughout 
from the start. 

Only two original doors of the seven- 
teenth century have come down to us, 
the more important being that of the John 
Sheldon house in Deerfield, preserved by 
the Pocumtuck ^'alley Memorial .Asso- 
ciation for its role in the Indian attack 
of 1704 (figure 12). It is of wide boards, 
in two thicknesses, vertical outside, horizontal inside, studded with wrought nails 
in diagonal lines, as was common in England." Part of a similar door was found 
in restoring the Turner house, Salem. Doorheads with an ogee curve are shown 

« W. Pain, "Builder's Golden Rule." 3d ed. (1787). plate 91. 

'Quoted in K. L. Lee's ".Scrap Book I," p. 191, at the Essex Institute. 

'"Diarv." vol. 2 (1907). pp. 11; and 172. ♦ C. Shaw, "Description of Boston" (1817), p. jgi. 

'J. K. Watson, "Annals of I'hiladelphia " (1830), p. 198. 
R. Ncvill, "Old Cottage and Domestic Architecture," p. 41; Innocent, " KnRlish Building Construction," 
fijjs. 63, 64. 
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Figure 12. Door of the Sheldon house. Deer- 
field, Massachusetts. Before 1 704 
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in old views of the Parknian house, built between 1673 and 1682, and the Governor 
Bradstreet house' there, from the same general period. 

The interior face of the frame walls during the seventeenth centur\', in most 
of the New England colonies, was frequently sheathed with wide boards, grooved 
together and often chamfered or moulded at the joints, and similar sheathing was 
used for partitions (figure 13). In Englantl such boarding, generally vertical, was. 




Figure 13. Parlor of the Capcn house, Topsfield 



common in partitions of mediaeval and Renaissance builtlings.- On outer walls 
it was horizontal, on partition walls, generally vertical; and the differences seem 
to have been matters of local variety rather than of developmental sequence. The 
earliest record occurs in the well-known passage of Winthrop's journal regarding 
Thomas Dudley's house at Cambridge: "The governor having formerly told him, 
that he did not well to bestow such care about wainscoting and adorning his house, 

'Water-color painting at the Essex Institute, "probably painted by Barthole in 1819." The house was 
demohshed by 1755. See the discussion by R. S. Rantoul in Historical ColUcliont 0/ the Essrx Institute, 
vol. 24 (1887), pp. 247-248. 

' Innocent, "Enghsh Building Construction," pp. 1 14-115, fig. 44. 
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in the beginning of a planrarion . . . his answer now was, that it was for the 
warmth of his house, and the charge was but little, being but clapboards nailed to 
the wall in the form of wainscot."' Messrs. Isham and Brown state that wainscot 
sheathing remained in use in Connecticut houses until about 1735-40.- Just at 
the close of the century began the transition to panelling. Thus the house built 
by Benaiah Titcomb in Newbur)rport, after 1695, has strips fastened over the 
sheathing to constitute panels. 

Interior plastering in the form of clay daub antedated even the building of 
houses of frame, and must have been visible in the inside of wattle filling in those 
earliest frame houses in which Dudley's extravagance of wainscot had not been 
indulged. Clay continued in use long after the adoption of laths and brick filling 
tor the frame. Records of the New Haven Colony tn 1641 mention clay and hay 
as well as lime and hair.'' Tn praising ^'irginia buildings as superior to ordinary 
houses in England the author of "Leah and Rachel" 1 1656 1 sjxaks of the rooms 
as "daubed and white-limed."^ In Massachusetts Bay, where lime was scarce, 
the town of Dedham voted in 1657 to "have the meeting house lathed upon the 
inside and so daubed and whited over, workmanlike."* .As late as 1675, in the 
Cbrwin house in Salem, clay plaster was left exposed in the walls of the garret, 
and was used as a first coat in all the rooms. We must infer from the terms of the 
contract with Daniel Andrews that a finishing coat of lime was by no means re- 
garded as universal: 

".\s for lathing and plaistering he is to lath and siele the 4 rooms of the house betwixt 
the joists overhead with a coat of lime and haire upon the clay, also to fill the gable ends 

of the house with brick and plaister them with clay. ... To lath and plaister the par- 
titions of the house with clay and lime, and to fill, lath and plaister with bricks and dav 
the porch and porch chamber and to plaister with lime and hair besides; and to siele and 
lath them overhead with lime; also to fill, lath and plaister the kitchen up to the wall 
plate on every side."* 

In the German houses of Pennsylvania the use of clay persisted much later still.' 

The staircases in those seventeenth-century houses where they are preserved 
uniform!) had winders at either end, with at most a short straight run between. 
.Along this in the more elaborate examples, between the newel posts at the turns, 
was a short range ot balusters. Stair "banisters" in the house of Colonel Daniel 

' "Hiitorjr of New England" (1825 «<10- vol. 1. p. 32. ' "Connecticut Houses," p. 357. 

' Isham and Brown, "Gmnecricut Houses," p. 198. * Force, Tnuttt vol. 3, XIV, pw 18. 

* Quoted hy J':ilfrc\ , "Histor\ nf N, w FngUnd," vd. 2 (iSfe), p. S9t note. 

* Essex Jntiquarian, vol. 7 (iqoj), p. 169. 

* Watson. "Annala of PbUadelphia," 2d ed. (1844), vol. 2, p. 18. 
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Parke are mentioned in a Virginia deposition of 1665.' Although in Rhode Island 
they were often sawn to a profile,- and sawn balusters appear as late as 1749 in the 
attic stairs of the Van Corrlan ir hnuse in \<nv York City, they were usually rurned 
in a lathe. Messrs. Ishani and Hntwn stare rhar "a judgment as to the age of the 
stair can he made by noting the turning of these balusters. The stumpy forms, 
with short cun'es, are the oKler." This is true of the seventeenth-century forms 
as a whole, as against the eighteenth. Whether the nature of any evolution 
within the seventeenth century can be established is very questionable, however, 
owing to the small number of really dated examples of original stairs. Of these 
the Corwin house, before 177 s» has banisters with the turned part ten inches hy 
two and one-half inches; the Capen house, 1683 (figure 14), thirteen and one-half 
inches by one and three-quarter inches; but the Titcomb house, Newburyport, 
after 1695, has heavier propordons once more, with the form of a double baluster. 
The forms of newels and rails likewise vary without positive tendency. 

By analogy with the authentically dated houses it is easy to recognize a gteat 
number of frame houses in New England, with a few elsewhere, as belonging gen- 
erally to the seventeenth centur\', and to note regional variations. Messrs. Isham 
and Brown have done this supcrlativel\' well for the houses ot Rhotie Island and 
Connecticut, ant! ha\ e pointed out the main t) pes ot New England as a whole 
( hgurc I he Connecticut plan (./) is similar to that of the Massachusetts 

houses wc have beeti stud) ing, but ciiaracteristically with the summer running at 
right angles to the fireplace instead of parallel to it (G). This was the scheme in 
the Plymouth Colony also. Tlie one-room Rhode Island houses (F) had the 
chimney showing on the exterior, constituting the *' stone-end" type, whereas the 
houses of similar plan in Massachusetts (£) had an end wail of wood, which we 
may suggest was employed in the dearth there of lime mortar. Supplementary 
gables or "lucome windows" were found in Rhode Island but not in Connecticut. 
When rear rooms were incorporated from the start (5), the lean-to form (J?i) was 
not always retained, but later, perhaps after the end of the century, houses were 
caiTied up two full stories over their entire width (£2). The chimney tended to 
be removed from its centra! position in favor of a central entry. 

In Maryland such a house as Bond Castle (figure 16) suggests interesting ma- 
terial lor further study.' 

'Quotid in Briicf, " Kconomic Hist<ii\ ." \ol p. i ;s, iiiir> Turni'd b.ilustirs in a bridfe at Hanford 
are spoken of as early as 1639. Isham and iJnnvn, "ConnectKut llousi-s," p. 266. 
' Isham and Brown, ib. 

* A useful guide is furnished by Mrs. Annie Leakin Sioussat's "Old Manors in the Colony of Maryland/' 
1st and ad mies (1911 and I9i3)> ^om whtdi our figure n leproduced by ber kind pefmisiion. 
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It will have been noticed that the frame houses preserved show no feature of 
the academic style introduced into England by Inigo Jones: the subordination of 
structural considerations to those ot form — space or mass, the abandonment of 
aspiring mediaeval lines in favor of peaceful horizontals, the employment of the 
classic orders and of related form for all details. This is not surprising when we 
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Figure 15. Types of New England houses 
From Isham and Urown: Early Cnnneelteul Houses 

recall how few and isolated were works in that style down to the time of the Great 
Eire. .Although the Banqueting House at Whitehall was built in 1619 to 1622, the 
number of country houses in the new manner before the Restoraticjn may almost 
be counted on the fingers of one hand. There are no authentic country houses by 
Wren; the great period of aristocratic house-building lay ahead in the eighteenth 
century. The infiltration of the academic forms in the architecture of the pro- 
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vincial towns and small manor-houses had just begun. The earlier Renaissance in 
England had passed over the minor buildings almost without affecting their style, 
so that it was inevitable that the early framed houses of America should be sur- 
vivals fundamentally mediaeval. 

For a generalization regarding the course of development within the type, our 
study of the chronological evolution of single elements gives us a wealth of authen- 
tic material hitherto unavailable. The only students who have seriously discussed 
the question, Messrs. Isham and Brown, advancetl the theory — ^chiefly a priori — 
of a gradually "diluted" tradition, a progressive abandonment of imported tradi- 




Figure i6. Bund Castle on Chesapeake Bay 
Courtesy of Mrs. Annie Leakin .Sioussat 



tional features.' The overhang, regarded by them as a conspicuous example of 
this, we have seen, in rigorously dated Massachusetts examples, to give no justi- 
fication for such a view. Other specific features of the houses preserved are scarcely 
more conclusive in their testimony. Wcxxlen chimneys, window-panes of oileil 
paper, roofs of thatch, and other unmistakable signs of early origin have long ago 
disappeared, through replacement, like the frail shelters of the first generation as 
a whole. For the jx)ints of difference remaining, the variety of traditions derived 
from the several ilistricts of England, even the variety existing here, as there, at a 
given time in a single district, is responsible for more than are due to chronological 
development. Only in wealth and accommodations can we trace any consistent 
tendency. To New England, where the existing fVame houses of the seventeenth 

* "Connecticut Houses," csp. pp. 31-32. 
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centur\' stand, emigration practically stopped with the outbreak ot the Ci\ il Wars 
in En^'Iand in 1(^4^, ami the forces which eventually hrouLrhr about a fundamental 
change of style were nor tclr hy ihc ilwclhngs ot humbler material before the close 
of' the centur\-. It should noi be surprising, then, that these houses, ranging, so 
far as we can pnjve, only from 1650 to 1700, represent a homogeneous style in 
which there was little evolution. 

For houses where documents are lacking, dates assigned in this period must 
have regard always to the social and financial standing of the owner, and to the 
relative advancement of the community. Even then there will remain a wide 
margin of doubt. Any dates prior to 1650, obviously, must be advanced with 
extreme caution. Thus in the case of the Fairbanks house at Dedham, Massachu- 
setts, two stories high, with central chimney, it is rash to maintain the very year 
of Jonathan Fairbanks's admission as a townsman, 1636-7, as the date of the 
building of the central part of the existing house.' 

HOUSES OF MASONRY 

Not only during the seventeenth century but throughout the Colonial period, 
as to this day, the vast majority of houses in America remained of wood. The 
primary reason was, of course, economic; for in the densely forested new continent 
where timber had to be felled before the ground could be tUled, masonry was at 
a disadvantage in cost unknown in England after the sixteenth century. The 
very early introduction of sawmills and their wide use long before they became 
established in England,' was a coroUar)' which reinforced this condition. 

A serious obstacle to the adoption of masonry construction in many regions 
was the difficulty of securing lime for mortar. As early as 1631 Governor Win- 
throp had "erected a building of stone at Mistick," but "there came so violent a 
storm of rain . . . (it not being finished, and laid with clay for want ot lime) two 
sides of it were washed down to the ground."^ Lime was equally lacking, to be 
sure, in some regions of England before the day of modern conuiiunicarions, and 
clay mortar was common there,' but in the colonies a more severe climate was to 
be withsfof)d. In spite of the optimistic reports of John Smith,'' Higginson,* and 

' Cf. (In disciuiioa by £. Worthington in iht- Dedhain II\stofical lUgiiUr, vol. 9 (1898), p. 4, 

»Bi^hop. '• American Manufactures," vol. i, pp. 41-1 1;; VVeedcn, "Economic and Social History of New 

Erc'-<nil." \<>1. I. pp. 17^, ii^S, 200, ;oi. 

Winthrop, "'ULstorv of N<\\ Kngland" uH;; t-d.l, vol. i, p. by. 
' Innocent. "Enslish Buildinjt Construction," t'P' M- 

* "A Description of New Ensiand" (1616) in Force's Tracu, vol. 2 (1838), I, pp. 5-6. 
*"New Eni^and's Plantation," YouQg'a "duonicles ol Manachusetts," p. 344 and note. 
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Morton,' limestone was not abundant in the- eastern part of Massachuscrrs. As 
late as 169- rhe discovery or limestone ar Xcwfniry was thought worth reporting 
to a meeting ut" the Governor and Council.' It was almost wholly absent in the 
Connecticut Colony and in tidewater \'irginia. Only Rhode Island was well sup- 
plied with deposits near Providence, worked from 1662.' Elsewhere they were de- 
pendent on importation (especially from Rhode Island)/ or on the use of the inferior 
lime from oyster shells, and these resources toother were really inadequate. In 
Massachusetts Johnson wrote that the fort on Castle Island had to be rebuilt in 
1644, **by reason the country affords no Lime, but what is burnt of Oyster>shels,'*' 
and John Jossclyn in 1663 alludes to the absence of "stones . . . that will run to 
lime, of which they have great want." ■ As late as 1724 shell lime was in common 
use, and the inroads made were such that it was "ordered that muscles shall not 
he used for making lime or anything else, except for food or bait."' In the Con- 
necticut River towns there was no lime betore 1679, and its use long remained 
restricred." In \'irginia the situation cannot have been greatly unlike that in 
Massachuset rs, although in a sanguine description of i'>49 lime is spoken <it as 
ainindant, and Bullock wnue that the colonists prcterred the shell lime to chalky 
lime .sometimes met with in Englaml.* 

Even when the difficulty of securing lime was overcome there remained another 
obstacle, later recorded by Jefferson in his "Notes on Virginia" (1784), and doubt- 
less also intensified by American climate: "the unhappy prejudice . . . that 
houses of brick and stone are less healthy than those of wood," due to damp.'' 
It is reported that the first brick house in Salem, built 1707, was soon pulled down 
as a result of this supposition, and in consequence of this the building of others 
was long postponed." Notwithstanding such conditions, the desire for more per- 
manent and dignified dwellings led the Colonial governments and especially promi- 
nent citizens, from an early period, to erect masonry structures. 

Stone was totally lacking in the A'irginia peninsula. In Massachusetts, where 

rounded glacial field sttiues were reatiily obtainable, experiment with these in the 

' "New English Canaan," in Fom's Tracti, vol. 2, V, p. 57. • S. Sewall, "Diar>V' vol. 1 (1878), p. 458. 

'W. R. Staples, "Annals of I'tovidenct" (1843), pp. i^ij, 514. 

*Ishain and Brown, "Connecticut Mnuses." pp. 183-184. 

• "Wonder Working Providence** (1S67 nprint), p. 194. 

•".An .Accounr of Two \'ov;isi's fo N'tw Kni;l.md" 1 1 674, reprint of y. ; 

^J. B. Felt, ".Annals of .^.iltiti." ;d td. 1184^). p. 406. " " Conniclicut Houses." pp. lK^-186. 

' " Perfect Description of \ ulmh.i " in Force's Triiciu vol. 2, \' III. p. 7; \V. nullock, "N'irpinia " 1 1649), p. 3. 

■o"Writillgi," edited by 1'. L. Ford, vol. 3 (1S94), p. 258. CJ, also th« " Diary of George \Vashin|:ton " 
(1S60), p. 45, Nov. 9. 1789, which shows that this idea was unfamiliar to Washington until his visit to New 
England at that time. 

n J. B. Felt, ".Annals of Sakm." ;d td. (1845). pp. 414-413; al&o W. IJcntlcy, "Diary," vol. 3 (1907). 
p. 268, under date of May 10^ 1798. 
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absence of lime, as we have seen, was not encouraging. In the New Haven Colony 
and in Rhode Island lime and suitable ledge stone were both available. John 
Winthrop, Jr., who removed from New London in 1657, alludes to "the Stone- 
house, formerly my dwelling in New London."' The Whitfield house at Guilford, 
of which the first documentary mention is in 1659, is of stone. In Pennsylvania 
the abundant stone began to be used very soon after Penn's arrival, if we may 
accept the date of 1689 scratched in a wide joint of the older gable at Wynnestay.* 
Brick was far more widely used than stone in the colonies generally. No 
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Figure 17. Foundations of houses at Jamestown, Virginia. Between 1662 and 1666 
From S. H. \'onge: The Siu c/ Old James To'jrne 



phase of Colonial building has received such thorough investigation.' Bricklayers 
were includeil among the first settlers at Jamestown in 1607,^ and brickmaking, 
begun certainly by 161 1, increased continuously in \'irginia.' In the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony, Higginson noted the setting of a kiln in 1629;" at Plymouth the 
first mention of brick is stated to be in 1643.^ At Hartford and New Haven brick 
and brickmaking are spoken of in the earliest records.** In Maryland "we find a 

' F. M. Calkins, "History of New London" (l8;;), p. 9C. 

- H. D. F.berlein and H. M. Lippincott, " The Colonial Homes of Philadelphia" (1912), p. 155. 

'The pioneer discussion, still unequalled in fulness, is in Hishop, "American Manufactures," vol. I. ch. 9. 

'Smith. "Works," p. 94. 

Bruce. "Economic History t)f Virginia," vol. 1, pp. 134-14J. 
'"New England's Plantation" (1630), reprinted in ^'ounp's "Chronicles of Massachusetts," p. 244. 
' C.oHf axons of the Massackusftts Historical Sricirly, ser. 2, vol. 3, p. 1 83. 
* Isham and Brown, "Connecticut Houses," pp. 17S-180. 
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contract for making brick as early as 165J, and still earlier mention of brick- 
makers."' At Philadelphia a brickmaker was in the neighborhood before the 
city was laid out, and within three years many makers were at work." Only in 
Rhode Island was brickmaking long delayed.' 

Contradicting the oft-repeated assertion about old houses, that the bricks were 
brought from England or from Holland, is the universal consensus of students of 
the records that importation of brick in the English colonies was negligible where 
it was not completely unknown. Bruce states: "It would appear that all bricks 
used in Virginia in this century were manufactured there."* Of Maryland, 




Figure 18. Warren house, Smith's Fort. Virginia, as it stands 
to-day. 165 1 or 1652 

Browne says: " It is doubtful whether a single house was built of imported brick. "^ 
•A single case in New Haven, itself perhaps questionable, is, according to Isham, 
"the only instance we know in New England, except for the ten thousand brick 
recorded as to be shipped to Massachusetts Bay in 1628."* Several shipments, 
though amounting to but a few thousand brick altogether, were made to New 
Swcilen." Only in New Netherlands do brick seem to have been imported to any 

' W. H. Browne. "Maryland" (i8<>g). p. i66. 

- T. W'csicott. " I he Historic Mansions and Buildinps of Philadelphia" (1877). pp. 15-16; and H. C. Wise 
and H. K. Beidlcman, "Colonial Architecture ... in Pennsylvania . . (191 3), pp. 16-17. 
' Isham and Brown, "Rhode Island Houses," pp. 45-46. 

♦"Kconomic History," p. 134; likewise L. G. Tyler: "Were Colonial Bricks Imported from England?" 
C.tnlury Ma%a-.inf, vol. 51 (1896), pp. 636-637, though he cites a cargo of lOO,OC» brick from New KnglanJ 
later, ber%veen 1 736 and 1739. 

'" .Maryland," p. 166. •"Connecticut Houses," p. 181. 

'Johnson, "Swedish Settlements," vol. i, pp. 170, 193, 242. 
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considerable extent, coming from Holland as ballast as early as 1633, and con- 
tinuing to be mentioned down to the Revolution, although bricks were burned in 
the colony as early as 1628.' The imported brick were superior in quality to those 
of New Amsterdam. In general, the traditional statements regarding brick from 
England or from Holland seem to rest initially on popular misinterpretation of the 
phrases F>nglish and Flemish bond.- 

Efforts have been made to see whether the size of bricks used might furnish 
an index to the date of houses,' but the ilata adduced have been fragmentary and 
the results inconclusive. It is very questionable whether an exhaustive study 
would be more fruitful, for all the evidence points to wide variation in size even 
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Figure 19. Usher (Royall) house, Medford, Massachusetts. Plan, section, and 

elevation of south end 
From the Stfdford Historical RfgisUr, vol. 3 (1900) 
Courtesy of John H. Hooper and Moses Whiicher Mann 

in a given building, and complete freedom at any given time irrespective of the 
numerous statutes intended to secure standardization. 

The first use of brick was for chimneys, and houses wholly of brick were some 
time in making their appearance, in spite of demands for them on the part of the 
home government in the case of Virginia. According to "The New Life of Vir- 
ginia," 1612, the houses at Henrico had "the first storie all of bricks,"* although, 
as we have seen, Hamor spoke of them as "well framed houses." In 1638 Richard 

'E. H. Hall, "Philipse Manor Hall" (1912), pp. 211-212. 

' L. G. Tyler, in the article ctttd above, and D. Millar: "Some Colonial and (teorgian Houses," vol. I 
(IQI6), introduction, alike suRgcst tiiat the phra-scs "Enulish brick" and "Dutch brick" had reference to the 
kind or size of brick, Tyler supposing the Dutch brick to be the larger of the two, Millar the smaller, which is 
borne our by the article Brici in the "Builder's Dictionary" (1734). 

'Innocent, "F.nRlish Building Construction," pp. i;2-i^3; Hall, " I'hilipse Manor Hall," pp. 211-213; 
M. T. Reynolds, "The Colonial Buildings of Rensselaer>vyck," Architectural Record, vol. 4 (1895), p. 420, note; 
and Isham and Brown. "Connecticut Houses," p. 181. 

* Reprinted by Force, Tracts, vol. t, p. 14. 
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Kemp, secretary of the colony, constriicfed a residence entirely of brick in James- 
town, "the fairest that ever was known in this country for substance and impor- 
tance."' As to New Fjiglanil,it has often been repeated that William Coddington 




Figure 20. Bacon's Castle, Surry County, \'irgini:i. Plan and ekvation, n-stored. Before 1676 

From measured drawings by Donald Millar 

built the first brick house in Boston, prior to 1638, but this is an error," Just when 
the first brick house was built is uncertain, but by 1654 Johnson could speak san- 
guinely of "some fairely set forth with Brick, Tile, Stone and Slate." 

' Letter of Sir John Hai^cy, already ciicd. 

' First made by John Callindtr in his "Hisforiral Discourse on - . . Rhode Island" (1739), p. ,;c. mis- 
intirprttinR a statement of Cuddincton in his "Demonstration of True Love . . ." (1674), which actually 
runs: "Before Boston was named (i. c, 1630) ... 1 built the first pood house. . . ." Quoted in Palfrey, 
"History of New Lngland," vol. i, p. jzH, note 4. 
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Existing brick houses of the seventeenth century are few and scattered, as well 
as much modified and insufficiently investigated, but it is possible, nevertheless, 
to trace their evolution to some extent. The following can be dated authentically: 

Begun 165 1 or 1652 Warren house. Smith's Fort, Gray's Creek, Surry County, 

Virginia (figure 18) 
Before 1676 Bacon's Castle, Surry County, Virginia (figures 20, 21) 




Figure 21. Bacon's Castle 
From an old wtnidcut in Frank Lfslie's lUustratfd JVffhly 



Between 1677 and 1680 Peter Tufts ("Cradock") house, Medford, Massa- 
chusetts (figure 25) 
1682 to 1683 William Penn ("Letitia") house, Philadelphia (figure 27) 
Before 1697 Usher house (nucleus of Royall house), Medford, Massachusetts 
(figure 19) 

To these may be added several now destroyed, yet known through old views, pho- 
tograf>hs, or excavation: 

Between 1662 and 1666 "Country House" and Philip Ludwell houses, James- 
town (figure 17) 
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1676 to 1679 Peter Sergeant house ("Province House"), Boston (figure 24") 
Between 168 1 and 1691 John Foster (Hutchinson) house, Boston, in its original 
form 

1692 Fairfield (Carter's Creek), Gloucester County, Virginia (figure 22) 
Before 1700 "The Slate House," Philadelphia (figure 23) 

The choice of bond for the brickwork has been thought to be a matter of 
chronological evolution, and the idea has been advanced that English bond — 




Figure 22. Fairfield (Carter's Creek), (iloucistcr County, V irginia 
Giurtesy of K. A. Lancaster 



courses of headers alternating with courses of stretchers — was the one employed 
in Virginia before 17 10; and that Flemish bond — a header and a stretcher alternat- 
ing in each course — became popular after that date.' In England at the time, 
however, these two bonds were both used by Tnigo Jones, and " their use in the 
seventeenth century seems to have depended on the use of special bricks for fac- 
ing"' — the Flemish bond being preferred in this case because of its greater propor- 
tion of stretchers. In Jamestown English bond is found in the tower of the church, 

• William and Mary ColUgf Quarterly, vol. 15 (IQ07), p. 212. 

* Innocent, "Knglish Building Construction," p. 151. 
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built 1639-1647, and in the walls of the houses excavated there, 1662-1666; but in 
the Warren house at Smith's Fort, built in 1651 or 1652, Flemish bond is used, and 
it appears in the chimney at Fairfield, 1692. In New F^ngland the Ushcr-Royall 
house, throughout its brick ends, has three courses of stretchers followed by one 
of headers. In Philadelphia Flemish bond was used from the establishment of the 
city, at least in the best houses such as the Penn house and the "Slate House." 

In torm, although some of the simpler brick houses did not differ essentially 
from the better ones of wood, other types appeared as pretensions increased. As 
I I k » — . J — — — — 



* 




Figure 2j. '■ Ihc Slate House," Philadelphia 
From the urigina! drawing for Watson's Annals of Philadelphia, 183O 
Courtesy of the Library Company of Philadelphia 



in wooden houses, an elongated rectangular mass with a steep gable roof was usual. 
It was not uncommon to have but two rooms on a floor, as in the houses at James- 
town (figvire 17), the Warren house (figure i8), and, originally, the Usher-Royall 
house (figure 19). Of these the Warren house had one full story, the Usher house 
two. While two-story houses presumably grew more numerous as time went on 
and means increased, others of a single story continued to be built. A basement 
partly above ground appears in the Warren and Sergeant houses and in Bacon's 
Castle. 
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An elaboration of such a plan as rhat of the Usher house appears in Bacon's 
Castle, surely before if)~h ihgurcs 20, 21). There is u projecting entrance with a 
porch chamber, and a corresponding projection on the rear for the stairs, making 
a cruciform mass. 

All these houses in their general scheme represent rather developments of the 
English cottage than derivatives of the great mansions. There were, however, two 
instances of a more |>retentious scheme, the E or H plan common in the great 
houses of Elizabethan and Jacobean England, and not unusual there in the better 
farmhouses.* The American examples are Fairfield, 1692 (figure 32), and the 
** Slate House*' (figure 23), just before 1700— both already showing in certain 
other respects characteristics of the age to follow. 

Toward 1680 there appeared for the first time certain brick houses built from 
the start with a depth of two nmnis in each story: the Sergeant house (figure 24), 
the Tufts house (figure 25), and the Penn house (figure 27), all built within a period 
of five or six years. The Penn house is even deeper than it is wide. In it the door 
opens directly into the chief apartment, which must be traverser! to reach the rear 
rooms; but in the other two a central hallway for the first rime gives pri\acy ot 
access. This tioubling of rooms and intmducrion ot passaucs which marked the 
post-Renaissance liwellings ot the continent and ot England in the seventeenth 
century, was, in America also, a symptom of the onset of a new style. 

The rook tn houses of masonry were sometimes of more permanent materials 
than those of wooden houses. We have seen that Johnson speaks of slate at Bos- 
ton in 1654. In British settlements in East Jersey, according to a document of 
1684, "there are some houses covered after the Dutch manner, with pantides."' 
By the houses of 1662 to 1666 at Jamestown were found fragments of slate and 
tile,* and in the storm of 1684, it is said, a large portion of the damage inflicreil 
was in the destruction of the tile roofs by hail.* The ".Account of Pennsylvania," 
published by Gabriel Thomas in 1698, speaks of "tile stone, with which . . . 
Governor Perm covered his great and stately pile, which he called Pennsbury 
House." ^ In Philadelphia the "Slate House" took its name from its unusual 
roofing material. 

The roof form characteristic of the time as a whole— the steep mediaeval gable 
— appears in the W arren house, in Bacon's Castle, and in the Lusher (Royal!) house, 

■ Gervase Markham, "The English Hucbandman" (1613. often reprinted), figures and reoommends this 

plan, pp. 23 and 24. 

'S. Smith. "Histon- of Ni vv jersey "( 176;). p. 1H4. * Yonse. ** Jamcs Towne," p. 95. 

* Bruce, "Economic History of Virginia," vol. 2, p. 159. 
'Quoted in Wcstoott, "Historic Mansions of Philaddphia," p. 38. 
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spanning at least from 1650 to 1680. In Bacon's Castle, unique in America, the 
gables have the steps and cuspings of Jacobean England.' In several of the 
houses, however, forms prophetic of a coming day make their first appearance. 
Thus, in the Tufts house the main slopes of fifty-one degrees are sharply truncated 
at the top — producing our earliest example of the so-called "gambrel" or curb 
roof (figure 26). Much time has been wasted in seeking the origin of the gambrel 
roof of the English colonies elsewhere, for instance among the Dutch about New 




Figure 24. The Province House. Boston. 1676 to 1679 
From S. A. Drake: Old Landmarks of Boston (1873) 

York.* This example should demonstrate, to all who know the history of Euro- 
pean architecture, that the form originated in the desire to reduce the height of 
the mediaeval roof, especially over buildings of a double file of rooms. Although 
known, when used on all four slopes with a level cornice, by the name of the 
French architect, Mansart, it was by no means confined to France, many exam- 
ples appearing in England in the later seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The 
use of the curb roof while retaining the gable was a compromise, which we see in 
an early English example over the great hall at Hampton Court, and which re- 

' A late English example, dated 1678, is in a building at Carleton St. Peters, Norfolk. H. Oliver. "Old Houses 
in East Anplia," pi. 73. Medway in South Carolina. Landgrave Smith's hou.sc, has a stepped gable, rebuilt. 
' .An early discussion in the Am^ritan Archttrct, vol. 5 (1879), p. 153. 
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mained frequent in the colonies as nowhere else. The forms most significant of the 
future were the hip-roof and the pediment-gable. Horizontal members transform- 
ing the gable, necessarily flatter, into a rudimentary pediment, appeared in the 
Sergeant and Penn houses. The hip-roof is used in both the houses of E plan, 
and in both is of lower slope — at Fairfield with the eaves of the main house higher 
than those of the wings; at the "Slate House" with the eaves everywhere on a 
level. Both, like the Sergeant house, also show, for the first time in America, 




Figure 25. Peter Tufts house, Medford, Massachusetts. Between 1677 and 1680 
Courtesy of the Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities 

enrichment by blocks or modillions. Thus, as the century draws to a close, the 
staccato of the mediaeval gable gives way gradually to the legato of the classic 
cornice. 

In the Sergeant and Penn houses the "lucome windows" over the plane of the 
wall gave way to dormers of the type first used in England in such academic houses 
as Coleshill, and defined in 1703 as "a window made in the Roof of a House, it 
standing upon the Rafters."* 

The chimney in brick houses differed significantly in its position from that of 

• *T. Neve, "City and Countrcy Purchaser and Builder's Dictionary" (1703). 
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the typical wooden house. In some of the houses at Jamestown there was a cen- 
tral chimney, but the same motives of economy which in wooden houses of two- 

room plan with a masonry chimney led to its placing in the centre, in houses of 

masonry made chimneys in the end wall preferred. Thus it was characteristic of 
the brick house with gables, whether North or South, to have them rerminate in 
tall chimney-stacks. This was the case in the Warren house. Bacon's Castle, the 
Tufts and Usher houses. The chimney itself in two houses shows the separate 
clustered flues of Elizabethan England — Bacon's Castle and Fairheid — the latter 



as late as 1692, and in some ways more advanced in style. In the " Slate House " 
the chimneys were L^haped. Aside from these the chimneys in the dated brick 
houses are merely rectangular, and do not show features of special note. Some have 

perhaps been rebuilt, but in others the absence of such treatment ns is common in 
the chimneys of wooden houses may "be due to the approach of the style to come. 

The doorways of the brick houses in general do not show much elaboration. 
Those of Bacon's Castle and of the Tufts house have segmental arched heads, 
whereas that of the Penn house, somt what later, has a flat arch. 'I'he Warren house, 
Carter's Creek, and the "Slate House" had light uabled porches, hut it is impos- 
sible to tell whether they date from the time of the original construction. In the 
Peter Seigcant house there appeared for the first time a small portico with columns 
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Figure 26. Roof framing of the Tuftt houw 
FoMU CMTpenlry and BuiUmg, vol. 6 (1S84) 
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and entablature — a feature first used in England at Thorpe Hall, during the Com- 
monwealth — which seems always to have belonged to the house, since it was pre- 
cisely in its iron balcony rail that occurred the first owner's initials and the date 1679. 




Figure 27. William Pcnn ("Lttitia") house, on its original site. 1682-1683 
From an old photograph in the possession of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 

The windows of many of the brick houses have been enlarged, and there is not 
such good evidence for their size and proportion as that furnished by the mor- 
tises of a wooden house. In the Tufts house there were apparently banks of case- 
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ments beneath a segmental relieving arch. At Bacon's Castle the chief openings, 
also segmental in the lower story, were larger, and Mr. Millar is doubtless correct 
in restoring them with a transom — a feature which appears in the old view of the 
Bradstrcet house in Salem. The large rectangular openings must also have made 
transoms necessary with the original casement sash mentioned in the early descrip- 
tion of the "Slate House." As this finest house in Philadelphia, recommended by 




Figure 28. Interior of Penn house 
Courtesy of Ogdcn Codman 



Logan for the proprietor's residence, would scarcely have fallen behind the more 
modest residence built by Penn fifteen years earlier, we may reasonably assume 
that this also originally had transomed casements beneath its broad flat arches. 
It is extremely doubtful if double-hung sash windows were used in any Colonial 
house during the seventeenth century. 

Most of the windows lack any enframement, but in Bacon's Castle those of the 
upp)er story have one of brick, suggestive of an architrave with ears — the sole 
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feature of the house which suggests classic influence, and the only example of this 
element in hcjuses of the seventeenth century. 

The interior treatment of the brick houses generally does not show character- 
istic differences of style from that of wooden houses. Plastered wall surfaces seem 
to have been tHe rule during the seventeenth century; the panelling found, for 
instance, in the Warren house and in Bacon's Castle being of a style to indicate 
later insertion. A unique anticipadon of the coming style appears in the chimney- 
piece of the great room of the William Penn house, which is framed by an archi- 
trave of heavy bolection moulding, with frieze and conace (figure 28). 

We thus fintl, as might well be expected, that the houses of brick, the most 
pretentious of early Colonial dwellings, show advances in the same direction in 
which architectural style was progressing in England. Few of them are without 
some minor phrase of the academic language of form: a window architrave in one 
case, a le\ el cnrnice with modillions in others, a hip-roof, or a gambrei. Two at 
least, the Sergeant and Penn houses, by the strength of the new spirit in arrange- 
ment, mass, and detail may justly be regarded as works of transition. 

The early appearance oi such transitional features in the finest brick houses, 
coupled with the survival of mediaeval features in minor houses of a later day, 
makes it necessary to leave a wide margin of latitude in assigning dates to early 
brick houses for which no documents are preserved* Dates before 1650 must 
obviously be put forward with special caution. So, for instance, it is very doubt- 
ful- if the Thoroughgood house in Princess Anne County, Yiipnia, was built by 
Adam Thoroughgood, who died in 1640, only two years after the building of the 
first brick house in Jamestown. 

In many instances the mediaeval methods of the seventeenth century were con- 
tinued long after 1700, as indeed they have been perpetuated to this day in ob- 
scure corners of Europe. The log house became the typical pioneer dwelling. The 
wooden chimney and the leaded casement, as we have seen, long persisted in coun- 
try districts, as did the lean-to ami the u\ erhang. The Williams house in Deerfield, 
as originally rebuilt in i-o", was untouched by any breath of innovation. Mr. 
Isham has suggested that in Connecticut the fundamentally mediaeval methods of 
framing, and even a vestige of the overhanging stories, were retained until 17J0 
or even 1750. The most notable instances of such survivals occur in the buildings 
of the German sectarians of Pennsylvania, especially the monastic buildings at 
Ephrata (figure 29). The **Saal" or Prayer House here was completed in 1741; 
"Bethania," the Brother Hall, in 1746.^ The construction is of hewn beams, put 

* J. F. Sachse, "The Gemuii Sectariun of Pennqrlvaiua," vol. i (1889), pvsim. 
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Figure 29. Porch of the Sister House, Kphrata, Pennsylvania 
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together without iron tor ritual reasons, and Hllcd with stones and chiy, beneath 
the boarding or stucco. The steep roofs and small windows, the Uluminated texts 
of the interior, the picturesque porches, have an old-world air which is unique on 
this side of the ocean. 

Thus, in the midst of the eighteenth century, faded the last afterglow of the 
art of the Middle Ages in America. 
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ITH the opening of the eighteenth century the academic spirit and \ 
the academic architectural forms, which had hitherto just b^;un 
to appear here in a few transitional houses, won the upper hand in 
Colonial architecture at large, as in the architecture of England. 



The academic style involved much more dian merely a general symmetry and 

an application of the classic orders, already introduced into the great houses of 
England by the Renaissance. It involved a transference of the emphasii} from 
Amctional considerations to those of pure form. Tall gables and chimneys, bay 
windows and nuillioned casements, exposed beams and other functional elements 
with which the northern Renaissance, following mediaeval traditions, had built 
up such picturescjue arrangements, gave way to more abstract compositions of 
space, mass, and surface. 

The tinge which this universal style of the post-Renaissance period took on in 
the colonies was primarily dependent on its character in England. As received 
from Jones, its great English protagonist, this is well suggested in his own de- 
mand that architecture should be "solid, proportionable according to rule, mascu- 
line and unaffected.** He followed Palladio in a puristic treatment of the orders 
and openings, with less dissolution of the individual parts into the general unity. 
The simplest cubical mass dominated by a "pavilion'* or a loggia; superposed 
(orders or, more characteristically, a single order, either above a basement or em- 
bracing the whole height of the building; a foil of broad masonry surfaces, either 
plain or grooved, with scarcely a leaf of carved ornament — such were the char- 
acteristic elements of his monumental Style, well suited for the dwellings of the 
monarch or of a threat aristocracy. 

In the h:ii;ds ot Wren the stylo hecanie less austere and more intimate. Some- 
thing of baroque surprise and movement appeared. Banx}ue elemcnrs, like the 
broken and scroll ptuunents, were admitted, consoles were more treely used, rus- 
ticated quoins penetrated the enframements, more exuberant carving enriched the 
interiors. Under Dutch influence brick became the favored material. In the ser- 
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vice of the Universities, the London parishes, and the City Companies, the new 
style was adapted to a wider domestic use, for which the rebuilding of London 
after the Great Fire gave the first occasion. 

A fresh initiative of international importance was taken in the years after 1715 
by Ix)rd Burlington, who, championing the style of Palladio and of Jones, outdid 
them in purism and in classical ardor. Already, just before this, William Benson 
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Figure 30. "A Platform for a Mansion-house" 
From Stephen Primatt: City and Country Purchaser and Builder (1667) 



had built perhaps the first house in England with a great projecting portico: Wil- 
bury House in Wiltshire," soon followed by many others. 

Provincial England first saw academic forms in a few houses ascribed to Jones 
and Webb, built about 1650, the most notable being Coleshill and Thorpe Hall, 
characterized by simple rectangular masses with double files of rooms, level cor- 
nice lines, hip-roofs, and uniform ranges of classic windows. Wide diffusion of the 
style among minor buildings outside of London came only with the reigns of Queen 
Anne (1702-1714) and the Georges,' as the name "Georgian" applied to this ver- 
nacular work suggests. In such buildings the traits significant of style are less 
accentuated: general regularity, the use of the hip-roof with level eaves and mo- 

• \'ol. t of the " Vitruvius Britannicus," in which it is figured on pis. 51 and 52, appeared in 1717. Benson 
seems to have settled in Wiltshire about 1 71 2. 

'J. A. (lotch, "The English House from Charles I to (icorKc IV'" {1918), pp. 99 ff.; H. Field and M. Bun- 
ney, "English Domestic Architecture of the XVII and XV'llI Centuries" (1905), pp. 2, 9-10. 
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dillion cornice, of sash windows with wooden bars, of a framed pedimented door- 
way, of quoins or some simple pilaster treatment. 

The means of transmission to the colonies of the new gospel, in its successive 
English versions, were several. In the younger settlements, like Pennsylvania or, 
later, Georgia, it may have been brought partly by immigration; laymen and crafts- 
men alike having finally absorbed the new 
fashions and traditions at home. In such 
colonies as Virginia and New England, 
where there was no special influx of fresh 
colonists during the eighteenth century, 
there were still instances ot new arrivals 
of imix)rtance. Thus among the constant 
succession of royal governors there were 
men of cultivation who demanded dwell- 
ings of more modern style, and set a con- 
spicuous example. Sir PVancis Bernard 
and a few other new-comers, such as John 
Smibert and Peter Harrison, were gifted 
amateurs, who exercised their talents 
chiefly on public works. Cases are re- 
corded where a master workman was 
brought specially from England for a given 
house, as David Minitree was brovight in 
1 75 1 to take charge of the erection of Car- 
ter's Grove in Virginia,' or John Hawks 
in 1765 for the building of Governor 
Tryon's "Palace,"* but these were very 
exceptional. .Among professional architects of reputation, then few enough even 
in England, only one is known to have been in America: John James, " of Green- 
wich," who was in Boston in the late seventeen thirties. Despite traditional 
statements that a given house was designed by some famous English architect, or 
was copied from some English building, no authentic instance is known of a house 
in the Colonial period for which the designs were brought specially from England. 

In reality the adoption of the new style came about in America in the same 
way in which it did, as any general or wide-spread matter, in England: through the 

' R. A. Lancaster, "Historic Virginia Homes" (191 5), p. 54. 

' Tryon to the Karl of Shclburnc, January 3 1, 1767, in Colonial Records of North Carolina, vo\. 7 (1890), p. 431. 
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Figure 31. Elevation of a town house 
From Joseph Moxon: Mrchanick Exercises (1700) 
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making of its forms universally accessilile to inrclligenr workmen, or even la\ incn, 
by means of books. It has been little appreciart d rhar this was scarcely accom- 
plished in England before 1700, and that its s^u\ L^^ful issue, in creating an ex- 
tremely high standari] ot formal knowledge among all builders, constitutes one of 
the great artistic accomplishments of the eighteenth century. The books in foreign 
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Figure 32. Plan for theChailoner house, Newport. Benjamin Wyatt, 1735 
Fram the original dtawing in die ponession of Georse C tAason 

languages which had long been published Nsere available and useful only to a small 
number; works on architecture in Englanti were rare prior to the Restoration. Of 
those which then began to pour forth, few issued before I700 provided suitable 
material tor the adoption of the classic style in tinlinary domestic buildings. Most 
of them showed only the forms of the five orders, suitable ornaments for a noble- 
man's seat like Hatfield but not the things most needed for an ordinary dwelling. 

Sir Henry Wotton's suggestive work, "The Elements of Architecture," pub* 
lished in 1624, is without illustrations, and in so far as it does not deal with pracd- 
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cal matters common to all styles, consists of rather erudite discussion of Vitruvian 
doctrine. Sir Balthazar Gerbier's two books (1662 and 1663) are likewise com- 
posed mainly of text, which urges the employment of an architect, then a luxury 
possible only for the great. 

Only the orders were shown in John Shute's "First and Chiefe Groundes of 
Architecture" (1563), the earliest English book on academic architecture,' and in 
Evelyn's translation of Freart de Chambray's "Parallele" (1664).- Little more 




Figure 33. Cliveden, Germantown, Pennsylvania. After 1763 



was included in the translations of Bluom's "Quinque columnarum . . ." (1600 
and 1608),' of Vignola (1665),^ and of Mauclerc (1676). The folio translations of 
Lomazzo (1598) and of Serlio (161 1) contained, in addition, drawings of ancient 
buildings, \'enetian palace fronts, and some ancient doorways^ and that of Fran- 
cini's "Livre d'Architecture" (1669) had "gates and arches triumphant." Even 
the translation (1670) of Le Muet's "Maniere de bien bastir pour touttes sortes 
de personnes," which had first furnished models for houses in France, had little 

' New cditiuns 1579, 1584. -New editions 16K0, 1723, 1733. 'The latter reissued in 1660. 

* Third edition 1673, fourth 1694, fifth 1702, others 1703, 1729. Another translation, in folio, 1666. 
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that was relevant in England. All these books were far less useful to house build- 
ers than the pocket versions of Pallatlio's Book I (1663) and of Scamozzi ( i^>^9).' 
One had an appendix trom I.e Muet hc:\- was its great appeal — "touching Doors 
and Windows," with a chinine\'piccc, showing a broken scroll pediment; the other, 
"two manteltrees" and " The Ornament for a Corinriuati Doore or Window." An 
idea of the special demand for the Palladio may be gathered from its having 
flashed through twdve editions between 1663 and 1733. 

Designs for ordinary dwellings were first shown in Stephen Primatt*$ 'Xity 
and Country Purchaser and Builder" (1667), and Joseph Moxon's "Mechanick Ex- 
ercises/* Primatt shows only plans, the majority of them not dissimilar to the 
ordinary two-room plan of the seventeenth century in America — one an H plan 
(figure 30). Moxon, whose primary purpose was instruction in handicraft, shows 
in "The Art of House Carpentry" (1694), a city house front of frame, with banks 
of mullioned casements and a gable to the street; but in "The Art of Bricklayers- 
Work" (1700), a vernacular classic front with large sash windows, a hip-roof, and 
cove cornice (figure ; \ Another plate shows a cornice of full classic profile. 

Really academic suggestions for cofUciiiporary dwellings were not ax'ailable in 
print until 171 when, under the patronage of Lord Burlington, the great apostle 
ot Pailadianism, a complete edition of Palladio in two tolio volumes was issueil by 
Giacomo Leoni.- Further versions were made by Isaac Ware (1738) and others. 
The designs of Inigo Jones, likewise championed by Buriington, were published 
with his support in 1727 under the editorship of William Kent, who included also 
some of the designs of his patron. Additional designs ascribed to Jones were pub- 
lished by Ware (1735) and Vardy (1744)* Colin Campbell, another prot^ of 
Burlington, YtefpM in 171 7 the issue of a great corpus of English academic build- 
ings, the "Vitnivius Britannicus," not hesitating to exploit designs of his own. 
From this it was but a step to the frank publication — like Pallatlio's — of one's own 
designs, executed and unexecuted, as was sumptuously done by James GibUs in 
1728. Gibbs explicitly suggested in his Introduction that his book "would be of 
assistance to such (ienrlemen as might be conLerneti in building, especially in 
remote parts ot the Country, where little assistance in design is to be secured," 
and in this his hopes were amply justified, as we shall see. Ware's "Complete 
Body of Architecture" U756) was filled with model designs showing the applica- 
tion of academic elements. 

Such great folios of magnificent country-seats, however, were surpassed many 

'Third edition 1676, fourth 1700, seventh 1774. .'\nothcr translation wjs published in folio in 1676. 
* Twice rcimied, in 1721 and 1742. 
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fold in accessibility and relevance by the less amhitious publications of men de- 
voting themselves specifically to supplying builders and owners with suggestive 
designs and details of smaller houses. Notable among them were the works of 
Robert Morris (from 172^!), Abraham Swan (from 1745), and especially William 
Halfpenny (from 1724), Batty Lantjley (from i~29), and William Pain (from I7s8), 
each rcNpi ai'-il>lc tor a small shL-lf-tuil of books, of which Halfpenny's "Modern 
Builder's Assistant" (1747) was perhaps the first to give general designs. A unique 
collection of these works, unrivalled in richness even in England, is deposited in 
the Metropolitan Museum as a loan by Ogden Codman. Such books, not except- 
ing those of the same author at different periods, differ markedly among them- 
selves in the precise phase of styl^Uustrated, following, with thdr dates, the evo- 
lution which brought the ornament of the rococo to England, and then replaced 
it by the ever-cooling chasteness of pseudo^lassic decoration. An analogous evo- 
lution took place in the plans, where the initial rectangularity was diversified by 
octagonal antl oval rooms. 

Copies of all these works found their way to Anieric a, often within a very few 
years of their issue, and nowhere were they more needed or more avidly welcomed. 
We have elsewhere,' by the aitl of sales catnloeiics, library catalogues, and inven- 
toriesof the rime, broughr our rhe surprising numbers, both of monumental folios and 
of pt)cket hatulbooks, which were a\'ai]ahli; here. General and detailed comparisons 
of the engraved plates of these works with plans and details of executed American 
buildings, will demonstrate that they were actually used as sources in a great num- 
ber of cases. Every new English fashion had thus its reflection in the colonies. 

The degree of success and rapidity with which these -fashions were assimilated 
in Colonial America was not substantially less than in provincial England, for 
buildings representing the same social grade. Many Colonial buildings have an 
application of the classic orders in an isolated and ungrammatical way, but Eng- 
lish buildings from the same period showing similar traits may readily be in- 
stanced. On the other hand, as we shall see, American houses like Mount .Airy, 
1758, stand on the same artistic level with their true congeners, the best houses of 
the smaller English gentry of the day. 

It is scarcely necessary to refute the suggestion nf a reverse influence of Colo- 
nial architecture on that ot I'.ntzland, recently put forward by an English writer.- 
The similariry of the small houses ot the later Georgian period in England with 
contemporary buildings in America, which he remarks, is surbcicntly explained by 

'"Thomas Jefferson, Architen" (1916), pp. 20, note, 34-35. 00-ici. 

* S- C. Ramsay, "Small Houses of the Late GeorRian Period" 09i9)> P- ?• 
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the derivation of both from English handbooks. Such a theory arises merely be- 
cause appreciation of these smaller English houses, which have been eclipsed by 
their great neighbors, has only come after the Colonial work has been long familiar. 

Armed with books, a cultivated owner or an ambitious mechanic was often 
able to erect buildings which would have honored an architect by profession, and 
to deserve honor as an architect, although not a professional either in training or 




FiRure 35. Mount Airy, Richmond County, Virginia. 1758 

in practice. The drawings made, with rare exceptions, were few and crude. Even 
in England, in 1700, conditions were similar, and the desirability of drawings for 
ordinary buildings had still to be argued. 

*Tis usual, and also very convenient, for any person before he begins to erect a Build- 
ing, to have Designs or Draughts made upon Pa|>cr or Vellum . . . the Ground Plat or 
Ichnography of each Floor or Story. . . . .-^s also the fashion and form of each Front, 
together with the Windows, Doors and Ornaments. . . . The drawing of Draughts is 
most commonly the work of a Surveyor, although their may be Master Workmen that 
will contrive a building, and draw the Designs thereof, as well and as curiously, as most 
Surveyors: Yea, some of them will do it better than some Surveyors; esf^ecially those 
Workmen who understand the Theorick part of Building, as well as the Practick."' 

* J. Moxon, "Mcchanick Exercises . . . rhe Art of Bricklayers-Work" (1700), p. 15. 
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The plans used by Benjamin Wyatt and Richard Munday of Newport, among 
the ablest of the early builders — the oldest domestic designs preserved, now first 
published (figures 32 and 45) — are incredibly elementary. Only Peter Harrison 
and Sir Francis Bernard, who are not known to have designed any dwellings, with 
Hawks and JeflFerson in their designs for Tryon's Palace and for Monticcllo, are 
known to have made better drawings here before the Revolution. That such poor 




Figure 36. Hutchinson house, Boston 
From the .Imerican Sfagaunf of Useful Knowledge (1836) 

diagrams sufficed was due less to "traditional" knowledge on the part of the 
craftsmen — for they had constantly to assimilate new gospel from London — than 
to the admirable designs and details in books, consistent in style and clear in pres- 
entation, available for selection and adaptation. 

The dependence on books tended to give the leading houses a style common to 
all the colonies. Differing economic and social conditions influenced their arrange- 
ment but did not greatly affect the character of their forms. Minor houses were 
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more subject to local influences, materials, and traditions, so that among them 
sharply distinguished local types grew up, like those representative of German- 
town or of the Connecticut Valley. Characteristics personal to individual de- 
signers are more diflicult to trace, for artistic personalities were not often highly 
and consistently developed. Where designs or details were taken from books they 
scarcely embody a personal quality. Indeed, it is possible to find identical details 
in different buildings, signifying identity, not in the hand that fashioned them, but 
in the plate from which they were derived. Nevertheless, internal evidence may 
possibly suffice in a few exceptional cases 
for the attribution of buildings to indi- 
vidual designers, either men, such as 
Munday and Harrison, known from docu- 
ments to have designed other buildings, 
or men whose names are still unknown. 

The development of the academic style 
in America was a process the reverse of 
that in England, not beginning with a 
great personality and great monuments 
embodying the really fundamental ideas 
of form, but with adoption of the more 
superficial forms and gradual infusion of 
more thoroughgoing academic character. 
The evolution between 1700 and the War 
of Independence will be found to consist 
less in the employment, at successive peri- 
ods, of this or that special type of plan or 

of detail, than in the increasing permeation of the designs by the academic spirit 
of formal organization. This evolution naturally proceeded faster in the more im- 
jxjrtant houses. In minor buildings or in outlying regions earlier types persisted 
long after the first introduction of new forms. As we trace the progress of develop- 
ment shown by the most advanced examples, we must understand that many 
houses lagged a generation behind in this or that respect, or even as a whole. 

Of the established materials of construction, masonry became more usual in 
the eighteenth century for houses of importance. Wo(xl continued to be the com- 
mon material for ordinary Colonial dwellings, while in England its increasing cost 
rendered frame houses a rarity soon after the adoption of the academic style. In 
the colonies the objection to masonry on the score of dampness continued, and 
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this must have been especially felt in the North, where the trouble from condensa- 
tion was greater. In any case, whereas in the Miildle Colonies and the South 
scarcely a house of the first distinction was built of wood, in New Kngland wood 
remaincil in use for many of the very finest dwellings until long after the Revolution. 
In both regions, however, there were exceptions to the rule, such as the splendid 




Figure jS. Stratford. Westmoreland County, Virpinia. Between 1725 and 1730 

wooden house built by Colonel John Stuart in Charleston about 1772, so that one 
cannot regard the general choice of material as any sure index of development. 

Among the houses of masonry, local conditions, rather than any chronological 
change, influenced whether brick or stone should be used, fine houses of stone being 
really common only in Pennsylvaniif. In the type of stone masonry employed, 
however, an evolution is clearly traceable. At Wynnestay in 1689 rubble was used 
throughout; at Graeme Park, 1721, although the rear and ends are of rubble, the 
front is of ashlar, very irregular in the height i)f its courses; in the Daniel Pastorius 
house, 1748, and at Whitby, 1754, the ashlar is more regular, although with courses 
still difl^ering somewhat; at Cliveden (figure ^j), after 176J, and in the later por- 
tion of the Bartram house, 1770, there is almost perfect regularity in the height 
and length of the blocks. This did not prevent the more modest houses from lag- 
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ging behind: Mill Grove, 1762, and the Johnson house in Germantown, 1768, both 
have rubble in parts. In Massachusetts ashlar appeared earlier, in the remarkable 
house built by Thomas Hancock in 1737, where the walls were of granite in courses 
of uniform height, with trim of Connecticut sandstone (figure 34). In New York, 
the Van Cortlandt house at Lower Yonkers was built of rubble in 1748; in Vir- 




Figure 39. Mount Pleasant, Philadelphia. After 1 761 

ginia, Mount Airy, perhaps the most ambitious house in the colony, 1758, had 
coursed ashlar of somewhat varying height, with the central pavilion and trim of 
lighter stone in regular courses (figure 35). 

Little moulded or carved detail was executed in stone, for skilful stone-cutters 
were few. Nevertheless, there are notable instances, such as the pilasters ot the 
Hutchinson house in Boston (figures 36 and 37). Although they were built two 
inches into the wall, it is almost inconceivable that these excellently understood 
Ionic capitals can date from the original erection of the house, between 1681 and 
169 1. Possibly they were added after the fire which destroyed the cupola in 1748. 
The Marston house, the first brick dwelling in Salem, ascribed to 1707, as we have 
seen, certainly had "stone Corinthian capitals."' At Drayton Hall, before 1758, 

' Bentley saw one in I79t(. "Diary," vol. 2, p. 268. . 
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the columns are of stone. The Miles Hrewton house in Charleston, finished 
1769, has stone cokimns for its hne portico; and the Rartrain house in Philadel- 
phia has not onl\ engagetl columns of stone two stories in height but moulded 
stone window architraves added in 1770. 

Brick was usually laid in Flemish bond, but this was not an absolute rule, and 
Utde conclusion can be drawn from the deviations from it, or from the employment 
of dark headm. Dressings in harder brick of slightly contrasting color about the 
windows, not infrequent in England, are found in several early houses — the Mul- 




Tuckahoc, Goochland Cbttitqr, Vtiginn 
Before 1730 

Figure 41. Examples of houses with the H plan 



berry, Rosewell, and Stratford (figure 3S) — and they reappear later in paint at 
^Vhitehall in the 'sixties. Moukled bricks were used for the water table in a build- 
ing as early as the Mulberry, and they found application in chimney-caps, and 
even in cornices, after the manner figured by Moxon in 1700.* Colonel Robert 
Brewton's house in Charleston, built before 1733, has a brick cornice. In a few 
Virginia buildings of the first half of the century classic doorways were executed 
in brick: Stratford, 1725-1730; Christ Church, Lancaster County, 1732; the Nelson 
house, Yorktown; Carter's Grove, 175 1. 

*'*Mcdiaiuck Excrdset ... the Art of BikklByen-Work,** |». s8. 
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Stucco was occasionally used from an early date, especially in Charleston and 
near Philadelphia, as a covering for both brick and rubble. Increased warmth 
and weatherproofness seem to have been the principal reasons for its employment 
rather than a desire to imitate stone. Even at Mount Pleasant (figure 39), after 
1 76 1, where joints are ruled to resemble ashlar, the brick is revealed in quoins. 
No artistic objection to brickwork arises until after the Revolution. 

Although the general tendency, even in the North, was toward the more per- 
manent materials, the desire for richer academic detail worked in the opposite 
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Figure 42. Tuckahoc 



direction. Cornices, window and door enframements, in masonry houses, with the 
few exceptions noted, were ordinarily of wood, as was also the case in minor houses 
in England. Wood might be used for the whole fronts, to which the openings were 
chiefly confined, when the gable-ends of the house were of brick: in the Usher 
(Royall) house before 1700; in Tuckahoc; in the Dummer house, Byfield, Massa- 
chusetts. Later, the same forces even led to the casing of brick walls with wood, 
in which elaborate door and window treatments could be executed, as was done 
with the east facade of the Royall house between 1733 and 1737, or with the 
Pickman house on Washington Street in Salem, built of brick in 1764 and faced 
with wood about 1790. 
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In the matter of accommodations the houses of the new century reflected the 
greater accumulation of wealth and higher standards of comfort and convenience. 
The ordinary number both of living-rooms and of bedrooms was increased. Kitchen 
and hall, parlor and bedroom, were no longer combined in houses of any preten- 
sions. Beyond this, however, differentiation in the functions of rooms was slow, 
as it had been abroad. It is difficult to arrive at the original functions of the 
rooms in the eighteenth-century houses of the colonies, since the elaborate inven- 
tories of an earlier time tended to be discontinued, but documents preserved in a 




Figure 43. The Mulberry, Goose Creek. South Carolina 

Courtesy of l lrich B. Phillips 



Between 1708 and 1725 



few cases show that the uses were somewhat indeterminate. Thus the contract for 
the Ayrault house in Newport, 1739, speaks of "the Front Rooms . . . with a 
Boffet in the biggest of them."* Specifications regarding the Charles Pinckney 
house in Colleton Square, Charleston, 1746, mention best parlor, back parlor, study 
and office, with a dining-room on the second floor.- In Charleston it was usual for 
the principal rooms to be above the ground story, even where this was not regarded 
as a basement. Examples occasionally occur further north, as in the Corbit house, 
Odessa, Delaware, built 1772 to 1774. The arrangement was not uncommon in 

' Published in full by G. C. Mason, Jr., in .Imfrican Jrchiuci, vol. 10 (1881), p. 83. 
= A. R. H. .Smith, "Dwelling Houses of Charleston" (1917), pp. 307-310. 
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English academic houses, being early exemplified in Coleshill. In the South the 

kitchen was henceforth placed outside the house in a detached building. 

Elements of circulation received a development which, with the increased num- 
ber of rooms, for the first time made privacy possible. Henceforth, as in Europe 
since about 1640, the idea! was, hy means of hallways, to make it unnecessary to 
traverse any room to reach another. Further privacy and seclusion of the activi- 
ties of servants were secured liy the provision ot a secondary staircase. This ap- 
pears in Rosewell and Stenton before 1730, the Hancock house, Boston, 1737 (figure 




Figure 44. Plan uf Graeme Park, Horsham, Pennsylvania. John Kirk, 1721 to 1722 



40), the John Vassall house, Cambridge, 1759, Cliveden, after 1763, the Chase house, 
Annapolis, 1765, and elsewhere, but it remained exceptional even in fine houses. 

In form the house of the dghteenth century, typically, was a>mpact in mass, 
two rooms deep from the start in both stories, with ample hallways. Such a 
scheme, first used, as we have seen, in the Tufts and Sergeant houses about 1680^ 
was not universally adopted with the opening of the new century, however, even 
in the most pretentious houses. With the tendencv usual in the history of archi- 
tecture, to greater conservatism in general form than m detail, some of these to\~ 
lowed plans which belonged essentially to the previous period. 

Thus the H plan, already familiar to us in Fairfield, and in the ".Slate House," 
was retained in several notable houses, especially in \'irginia, continuing until after 
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1750 (figure 41). Although this was the survival of an Elizabethan and Jacobean 
arrangement, it would be a mistake to suppose that it represents an arrear in rela- 
tion to provincial England. The H plan remained in use there, also, such a notable 
example as Clifford Chambers falling well within the eighteenth century. Tuck- 
ahoe (figure 42), probably about 1710 and certainly before 1730, has slender wings 




Figure 45. Plan for the Ayrault house, Newport. Richard Munday, 1739 
From the original drawing in the possession of George C. Mason 



a single room wide, with entry and stairs in the centre of each, and a hall, still 
occupying the traditional position of the old English hall in the central block. Its 
astonishingly detailed resemblance to one of the plates in Primatt's book (figure 30) 
can leave little doubt that it was derived precisely from this source. .Stratford, 
also before 1730, has wider wings of four rooms each. The latest example is Elsing 
Green, rebuilt in 1758. In the North, also, this plan was not without a late repre- 
sentative in the country house built by William Browne in Beverly before 1744, 
still unfinished in 1750. 
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Although the date of 17 14 on the weather-vanes nt the Mulberry in South 
Carolina may not be wholly accurate, this unique huiliiing (figure 43), on land 
acquircii in 1708, was certainly standing in i~;5. In plan it is the most elahoratc 
of the Jacobean survivals, having four nearly detached corner tf>wers of one story, 
with roofs of fantastic shape. I he suggesrum that the Mulberry was "Innir after 
the picture of 'Seaton,' the English home ot the Hroughtons," ' is an erroneous 
one, in spite of the existence of projecting corner towers in \'anbrugh's famous 
design, executed 1 720-1721. 

Among rectangular houses, some, especially at first, remained but a single room 
in depth. These were chiefly among the minor houses, the dates of which are rarely 
established. Some important examples exist, however, especially in Charleston, 
where such houses were known as "single houses" by contrast with the thicker 
"double houses," and where they are placed characteristically with their ends to 
the street. The oldest datable one now standing is that of Colond Robert Rrewton, 
built prior to 1733; a much later one, that of Judge Robert Prii^le. Both these 
have a central hall running through the house and containing the stairs. At (iraeme 
Park, near Philadelphia, huilr by John Kirk for Sir William Keith in 1-2 11 --22, 
the house is three rooms in length, but care was taken to make them all accessible 
from the stair hall, which is a shallow passage in front ot the small centra! room 
(figure 44). \Miirby Hall, also near Philaiielphia, built in 1754, with twu rooms 
down-stairs and a transverse hall, has the stairs projecting in a gabled tower. 

A common form in which the house remained but a «ngle room in depth was 
the L, with a wing or "ell" extended back at right angles to the house. .■\n im- 
portant dated example in which the wing forms part of the original construction 
is the Van Cmtlandt house at Lower Yonkers, built 1748-1749. Here, as in the 
Philipse manor-house at Yonkers, there is a second stair hall in the wing, so that 
the rooms beyond have independent access, although to pass from one hall to the 
other one must traverse a room or step out of tloors. An analogous arrangement 
exists at Woodford, built after 1756. As a later addition the ell frequently appears 
with all types of houses. 

Amf)ng the houses two rooms in de]->th, the plan with a central chimney, ob- 
structing circulation, sur\ i\ rd tor some time, even in pretentious houses. I hus it 
was follnutd in the house buiir hy Richard Mundav- at Newport for Daniel .Ayrault, 
a leaiiing merchant, in spite of a shell doorhead and " Muntlillion Cornish." Pen- 
cil lines on the plan (figure 45) and an increased estimate .show that an ahernative 
scheme with "Entry through; 2 stacks Chimneys" was considered but rejected on 

'Riivcnel, " Charleston/' 1906, p. 65. 
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account of cost.' Both this Ikjusc and the similar une built tor Ninyon Challoner, 
1735, however, had hack stairs which gave some privacy to the rear rooms above. 
Among the houses whrrc free access to all the rooms is provided, it would be 




Carter*! Grove, James Gty Countyt ViigiDu Giredcn, Germantown, Penniylvanu 

David Minitree, 175 1 After 1763 

Figure 47. Houses with a developed front hall» and a stair hall at the rear 



a mktake to sup^xjse a general chronological sequence for the sevo'al types of 
arrangement. Rather we find, irrespective of general type, an historical progres- 
sion, from functional arrangement with little regard for formal relationships, to 
formal symmetry with attention to the composition of space. This appears most 

* Doauncntt pubtiabed Iqr G. C Maion, Jr., in AmtrUan Jrekiteett voL 10 (i88t), pp. 83-84. 
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clearly in the type of plan with a transverse hall containing the stairs, and that 
with a hall the fore part of ^ch is g^ven special devdopment. Influenced by the 
general progression, the type with a hall expanded to one side tended to disappear 
toward the close of the period, and the type with a broad transverse hall kept free 
from stairs then had its use. 

A house of four rooms to a floor, with a transverse stair hall, was the most 
common of Col<Hiial types (figure 46). In the Royall house, Medford, this form 




Figure 48. Plan from Palladio, Book II, plate 41 



resulted from an actual doubling of the original depth (figure 19), and in others 
the form is not substantially different — the hall relatively narrow with little atten- 
tion to its spatial effect. In some it is given a width more in proportion to the 
total dq>th. Noted datable examples, besides the Sergeant house from the pre- 
vious century, arc Westover, after 1726; the Hancock house, Boston, I7,^~; Gun- 
ston Hall in Virginia, 1758; the John Vassall (Longfellow) house at Cambridge, 
1759; the Jeremiah Lee house at Marblehead, 1768; and the Chase house at An- 
napolis, \~(^c) 1-71. At Wesrover the hall derives its width, two of the seven etiual 
hays ot the Ironr, at the expense ot the rooms, less important, on one side. In cer- 
tain other examples, where the fore part of the hall is symmetrical in relation to 
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the doorway, the rear part is slightlv narrowed or widened. As early as the Han- 
cock house, however, and again at Ciunsron, the hal! itself is perfectly symmetrical, 
although the stair rises along one wall and finishes on the other, so that the in- 




KoseweO, doueatn' Cminty, Vinpnia. Befbte t73o Shiilgr, duirlet Gty Countf. Viigbria 




KcnmorCt Krcilcricksburg, Virginia liricc house, Annapolis 

Figufe 49. Houses with a scair hall expuuied to one tide 



terior spaces are unbalanced. At the Chase house, where the Unver run is central 
and divides on the landing, the stairs are brought into relation to the balanced hall. 

A number of Colonial houses have a hall with the front part treated as a room, 
the stairs in a separate and smaller space to the rear (figure 47). Early examples 
of this, such as the Governor's Palace at Williamsbui^, and Stenton, are of much 
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irregularity. After the middle of' the century the scheme is reduced to the sym- 
metry seen at Carter's Grove and Cliveden. In this form it has some atHliatiun 
with such plans oi Palladio as those of his Book II, jihites 32, 41 (figure 48), and 
61 (figure 7j), in which the central apartments constitute an inverted T, although 




Mount Airy. 1758 Mount Pleasant. After 1761 




Whitehall, Anne Arundell County, Maryland Van Rensselaer house. Albany. 1765 

1763 ffl 

Figure 50. Houses with a broad transverse hall free from stairs, and stairs placed laterally 



none of these has the stairs in the stem of theT, as have the Colonial examples. At 
Carter's Grove an arch framed by pilasters connects the two parts; at Cliveden 

they are separatcJi hy a screen of coKmins. 

.Although of the half-tiozen notable Colonial houses with a hall expanded to one 

side (figure 49) there is an authentic date only for Rosewell, there can be little 

doubt that the others all belong prior to about i~6o.' The scheme was one in- 

• The dates commonly assipnttl these liouses are as foliowii: Shirliy, 1700; the Uricc huuite, Annapulis, about 
1740; Kcnmoic, about 1750; riie Moffat (Lidd) house, Portsmouth, 1763. 
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capable of that symmetrical co-ordination with the whole which was sought in the 
finest houses after that date, and thenceforth other schemes were preferred to it. 
The Hammond (Harwo<xi) house, at Annapolis, in which the stairs are cut off by 
a wall, may perhaps be consiilered a continuation. 

One of the favorite types after about 1760 was the plan with a broad trans- 
verse hall free of stairs, which were placed in separate compartments at the side 
(figure 50). The first dated example is Mount .Airy, which reveals the fundamental 
resemblance of the scheme to one of Palladio's, embodied in his Book II, plates 33 

„ (figure 51), 43, 44, 48, and 52. No doubt 

m, there were intermediate ancestors in Eng- 

lish books, such as Ciibbs's"BfK)k of .Archi- 
tecture," plates 55, 59, and 62, but the 
ultimate progenitor is unmistakable. At 
Mount .Airy there is even the sunk loggia 
familiar in Pallailio. Other fine houses, 
with no staircase in the central hall, all 
from the 'sixties, are Mount Pleasant, the 
Van Rensselaer house, and Whitehall, the 
hall of the last rising through the two 
stories. So common, however, is the as- 
sumption that the splendid central stair- 
case was an invariable feature, that leg- 
ends of the former existence of such fea- 
tures have grown up to explain their lack ! 

Exceptional plans characterize a few 
houses, notably those of the governor at 
.Annapolis and of Jefferson at Monticello, 
erected in its original form in 1771 and following years. The Governor's house 
had a long drawing-room at the rear, across the full width of the main block, with 
a projecting bay in the centre. Wings, set back on the facade, form end pavilions on 
the rear. Monticello, as it stood down to 1796 (figure 52), likewise had its "par- 
lour" in the centre of the garden-front, but the whole room projected in octagonal 
form — as illustrated in several designs in Robert Morris's "Select .Architecture" 
(1759), which Jefferson owned — after the manner of a French salon. 

The acatlemic striving for formal organization brought the outbuildings into 
symmetrical relation with the main house. This was specially true of the large 
indepenilent plantations of the South, where the (jutbuildings assumed greater im- 

t8 
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plate 33 
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portance (figure 53). It is sometimes difficult to determine absolute priority in 
the adoption of a given scheme, since outbuildings and house are not necessarily 
contemporary. The oldest building with a pair of offices symmetrically placed was 
the Governor's Palace at Williamsburg, itself built 1705-1706. They were con- 
nected with the main building by a wall, constituting a shallow forecourt in front 
of it. At Westover, Ampthill, and Carter's Grove (figure 54), a pair of offices stood 
isolated, in line with the main house. At Stratford and at Nomini Hall four iso- 
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Figure 52. Monticello. Plan for the house and outbuildings. Thomas Jefferson, 1772 
From the original drawing; in the Coolidgc collection 

lated buildings marked the corner of a great square around the house, while at 
Mount Pleasant two outbuildings occupy a similar advanced position on one front. 
In the great houses of Annapolis and its neighborhood — the Brice, Paca, and Har- 
w<X)d houses, and Whitehall — the outbuildings were connected with the main house 
by lateral passages. W'ith Mount Airy, 1758, appeared the Palladian scheme of 
advanced outbuildings connected with the house by curved passages, and this was 
adopted also in Tryon's Palace, 1767 -1770, and in the enlargements of Mount \'er- 
non begun on the eve of the Revolution, Jefferson likewise studied this scheme,' 
but preferred the other Palladian arrangement of long L-shaped passages flanked 

' Kimball, "Thomas Jefferson, Architect," figs, 27, 28, 99. 
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Figure 53. Relation of outbuildings to the house 
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by rooms and fronted by colonnades. Unlike those of the other houses, which 
rose from the same grade as the house itself, his service wings were reduced to the 
basement level to form terraces, above which rose merely decorative outbuildings. 

Other elements than the rectangle were rarely involved in Colonial plans. Cor- 
ners were sometimes cut off diagonally for fireplaces or cupboards, as at Stenton. 
No single instance of a circular or elliptical room, or of a curved projection on the 
exterior, is attested before the Revolution. Even the octagonal projecting bay, 
which appeared in English books about 1750, is found only in a few late examples: 




ii ^hH*trm^ ^ H. P. C«M 

Figure 54. Cirtcr's Grove. 1 75 1 



Monticello, 1771; Lansdowne, 1773; and the Harwood house at Annapolis, also on 
the eve of the war, being the surely dated ones. The rear wing of the Roger Morris 
(Jumel) house in New York, an octagon of unequal sides, is shown by early de- 
scriptions to form part of the original edifice of 1765. The polygonal porch of the 
Schuyler house, .Albany, is a later addition;' whether the same is true of the one 
at Gunston Hall is uncertain. 

The stories in Colonial houses of the eighteenth century usually remained two 
in number, but houses of three stories became increasingly common, especially in 
the towns. In England academic country houses of three stories, ascribed to Webb 

' G. Schuyler, "The Schuyler .Mansion" (191 1). p. 7- 
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— ^Thorpe Hall and Ashdown House — were erected about the time of the Restora- 
tion. As early as 1679 the Sergeant house in Boston seems to have had its full 
three stories, and by 1700, or soon after, the Hutchinson, Clark (Frankland), and 
Faneuil houses there had three. Jeremy Belknap wrote of the houses of Boston: 
"Those which were built after the fire of 171 1, were of brick, three stories high, 
with a garret, a flat roof (/'. e.y a deck) and balustrade."' At Charleston the Robert 
Brewton house, built before 173J, had three stories, which were not uncommon 
there henceforth. In the less closely built towns their coming was slower: at Salem 
there are datable examples (Orne and Pickman-Dcrby houses) in 1761 and 1764; 
at Marblehead (Jeremiah Lee house) in 1768; at Annapolis (Chase house) in 1769. 
In the country the earliest step in the same direction was the raising of the east 




FiRure 55. Diagram of a curb roof 
From William Pain: The Practical House Carpenttr 



front of the old Usher house in Medford by Isaac Royall, between 1733 and 1737, 
so that it had three stories on that side, to one on the west (figure 19). Later the 
west front was raised to an equal height. From the 'fifties or early 'sixties comes 
the Cozzens (Bull) house near Newport; from between 1760 and 1769, the house 
of Governor Francis Bernard in Jamaica Plain,- Massachusetts; and from 1767- 
1770 Governor Tryon's Palace at Newbern, North Carolina — all of three full 
stories from the start. A basement partly above ground, still absent in Graeme 
Park, and the McPhedris (Warner) house, Portsmouth, in the 'twenties, became 
usual, as in such English houses as Coleshill and Thorpe Hall. 

The heights of the stories showed a marked increase over those of the century 
previous. Whereas it was not uncommon before 1700 to have the bottoms of the 
summers in the lower story actually less than six feet from the floor, at Graeme 
Park in 1722 the parlor ceiling was eleven feet four inches in the clear. A foot more 
or less than this was the normal range in the lower stories of the finest houses be- 

* Collfciions 0/ the Massachusetts llistoriea! Society, vol. i (1795), p. 190. 
•F. S. Drake: "History of Roxbury" (1875), p. 428. 
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tween this and the Revolution — variations corresponding to wealth and preten- 
sions rather than to any steady evolution. At Carter's Grove, 1751, the lower 
rooms had a height of thirteen and a half feet, and at Monticello, 1771-1775, the 
very exceptional height of eighteen feet. The second story was generally lower, 
ranging trom nine to twelve feet, although where there were important rooms up- 
stairs the roof space was occasionally turned to advantage for a coved ceiling. In 




Figure 56. McPhedris house, Portsmouth. Before 1728 

the Miles Brewton house, 1765-1769, such a cove attained the height of seventeen 
feet. NVhere there was a third story, this, as in England, was generally shorter 
than those below. Only in the case of the Clark (Frankland) house, if we may 
trust old views, was this as high as the rest, or higher. 

The roof forms underwent significant transformations, a general tendency to 
flatter slopes, less total height, and level cornice lines dominating the development 
of particular types. 

Of the gable roofs, which had previously been characteristic, the curb or gam- 
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brel form, flattened only at the summit, represented the survival of the olil ste;:p 
slope. Francis Price wrote of a figure in his "British Carpenter," IJJJ: "8B is 
called a kerb roof, and is much in use, on account of its giving so much room 
within side." English books of the middle of the century abound in diagrams for 
the trusses of such mansard roofs (figure 55),' with nothing to reveal that they 
were not intended to be carried out to a gable. In the McPhedris house at Ports- 




Figure 57. Graeme Park, Horsham, Pennsylvania. John Kirk, 1721 to 1722 

mouth, certainly before 1728, and probably finished by 1722, the brick wall of the 
gable rises above the roof according to earlier fashion, both along the slope and 
between the tall pairs of chimneys (figure 56). Elsewhere and later, a raking mould- 
ing extends along the gable. Usually this goes by the chimneys, also, although in 
the north gable of the Van Cortlandt house, Lt)wer Yonkers, it is interrupted by 
the chimney, as late as 1748. Here, as in the McPhedris house, the eaves cornice 

' E. g., W. Salmon's "I'alladio Lundincnsis," 1738 (first edition, 1734), pi. 34; Batty Langlcy's "City and 
Country Buildrr's . . . Treasury," 1745 (first trditiun, 1740), and " Builder's Jewel," 1752, pis. 89, 92; \V. Pain's 
"Practical Builder," fourth edition, Boston, 1792, pis. 4, 5; etc. 
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is mitred against the facade without turning the corner. It was in Graeme Park 
(figure 57) and in the Hancock house (figure 58) that a more academic treatment 
was first used, a short horizontal return on the gable-end, which became universal 
in the best later houses of the type. 

A truncation of the gable itself, analogous to that of the roof in these houses, 
securing the practical advantages of the vertical wall while reducing the effect of 




Figure 58. Hancock house, Boston. East elevation 
From a mtfasured drawing by John Sturgis 
Courtesy of R. Clipston Sturgis 



height, occurs in several instances. This form of roof, sometimes called the jerkin- 
head, is spoken of in estimates for the Pinckney house in Charleston (figure 66) as 
a "hipp'd wall roof," and again as a "snug dutch roof." ' In the earliest examples 
soon after ijoo — the Charles Read house ("Lxjndon Coffee-house") and the Joshua 
Carpenter house in Philadelphia, with their steep roofs, as well as the Mulberry 
(figure 43), where it is used in connection with the gambrel — the motive of its 

• Smith, "Dwelling Houses of Charleston," pp. 361, 367. 
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origin clearly appears. Although unacademic, it continued in occasional use when 
the slope was less, as in the outluiildings of Stratford, in the Pinckney house, 1746, 
in Kenmore, near Fredericksburg, and even after the Revolution in Woodlawn^ 
built by a son of the owner of Kenmore. 

More commonly the gable, when retained, merely received a lower slope, con- 
forming to that of a pediment. This was alread)' true of the Sergeant and Penn 
houses before 1700. Among the more pretentious houses of the eighteenth century 
with a pitch roof few of the slopes exceed thirty degrees. The evolution of the 
gable end is the same as with the gambrel. At Tuckahoe (figure 42), soon after 
1700, the cornice is cut off squarely; in the Governor Dummer's house at Byiield, 
Massachusetts, probably between 17 12 and 1716,^ it is mitred back against the 
facade. A short return around the corner occurs in the Grant house at East Wind- 
sor, Connecticut, 1758, and in the Johnson house, Germantown, 1768, both in gen- 
eral S Dtr.ewhat backward for their time. The ultimate form was the full pediment, 
with a horizontal cornice completely across the end, foreshadowed in the Sergeant 
house and even in the Penn house, where a heavy penthouse unites the eaves. 
The accepted relation ot horizontal and raking cornices in a true pediment, with 
the eyma only along the rake, is one of the test-questions of academic architecture. 
It appears first in the central pavilions of Rosewell (figure 65) before 1730, and sub- 
sequently m houses of specially architectonic character. Its earliest certain appear- 
ance as the termination of a main roof is at Cliveden after 1763. Meanwhile in 
Pennsylvania, where the gable roof enjoyed a special vogue, a form appears' inter* 
mediate between this and that of the Penn, Read, and Joshua Carpenter houses, 
with horizontal cornice also crowned by a cyma and covered by a small penthouse 
roof. This occurs in dated examples from 1744 to 1762; at Whitby, 1754, side by 
side with a grammatical pediment on the staircase tower. 

Fully half of the more important Colonial houses of the eighteenth century had 
the hip-roof with a level cornice line all about, as in Coleshill, Thorpe Hall, and 
other English houses ascribed to Inigo Jones and Webb, and dated about 1650. 
This form was first adopted in .America, a'^ we have seen, just before 1700. The 
earliest examples rose to a ridge, and the ndge was retained until the Re\-olution 
in those houses in which the masses were relatively narrow, whether in an H plan 
or a long rectangle. Even where the house was more nearly square there were 
certain instances of keeping the ridge, as Westover (figure 59) after 1726 atid Car- 
ter's Grove in 1 75 1 , with their vast expanse of roof surface. In general, however, 
such a roof was cut off at the top. Sometimes this was done in the true mansard 

* Carrier. "OM Newbury," pp. 317-319. 
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form with steep lower slopes, and four visible upper slopes of less inclination, as at 
Ampthill, Chesterfield County, \ irginia, about 1732; Shirley Place, Roxbury, 
Massachusetts, 1746; the Van Cortlandt house, Lower Yonkers, 1748; the John 
Vassal! (Longfellow) house, 1759; and a number of fine houses of undetermined 
date, none of them substantially later than these. Even before this time, in ex- 
ceptional instances, the roof was cut off by a deck, as nearly flat as might be, as in 




Figure 60. Stenton. (^ermantown. 1728 



the prominent English houses named above. This is the case at Stenton, 1728 
(figure 60). After 1750 the deck was almost universal in the better houses of rela- 
tively square mass, whatever their location: Woodford, Mount Pleasant, and Lans- 
downe at Philadelphia, the Chase house at Annapolis, the Schuyler and Roger 
Morris houses in New York, the Timothy Orne house in Salem, Drayton Hall and 
the Miles Brewton house in South Carolina. 

\ significant feature of the roof was the balustrade that was frequently used 
with it. We have seen that Belknap mentions balustrades as used in Boston after 
171 1, bordering a flat deck. Such a flat deck balustrade first appeared in England 
at Coleshill, under the Commonwealth. The earliest Colonial example remaining is 
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that of the McPhctlris house in Portsmouth, surely before 1728 and probably fin- 
ished in 1722, which has a balustrade from chimney to chimney, along the curbs 
dividing the upper and lower slopes of its gambrel roof (figure 56). One likewise 
occurs with the gambrel in the Hancock and Pickman houses (17J7 and 1750), 
where it also returns across the ends (figures J4 and 63). With the mansard roof 
(figures67,68) it appears in Shirley Place, Roxbury (after 1746), and the John \'assall 




Figure 61. Ruyall huusc, Mcdford. East front. Between 1733 and 1737 



house (1759); with the hip-roof having a deck — its truly functional use — in Wood- 
ford (after 1756), Mount Pleasant (figure 39, after 1761), and Lansdowne (1773- 
1777) at Philadelphia, in the Orne House at Salem (1761), and in the Roger Morris 
house in New York (1765). Simultaneously, to be sure, the same types of roof 
continued to be used also without a balustrade, as at Thorpe Hall: the mansard 
having none in the Van Cortlandt house (1748); the hip-roof with a deck having 
none in Stenton (1728), in Drayton Hall (before 1756), in the Miles Hrewton house, 
Charleston (1765- 1 769), and in the Chase house, Annapolis (1769-1771). 

Meanwhile the balustrade hail appeared in another position, which was destined 
to be preferred in future, along the eaves. A terrace roof, covered with lead, with 
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a balustrade above the cornice, had long been adopted in Europe for buildings of 
the greatest academic pretensions, as, in England, Whitehall and the Queen's 
House. It was adopted at Rosewell in Virginia by 1730. In minor English build- 
ings for which a sloping roof was retained, a parapet or balustrade was neverthe- 
less often introduced to approximate the fashionable effect. The oldest house in 
the colonies which has such an eaves-balustrade is the Schuyler house, Albany, 
1761, and there is no special reason to suppose it did not form part of the original 
construction, although it is not specifically mentioned in those bills for the house 
which are preserved. The Pickman (Derby) house on Washington Street, Salem, 
built in 1764, had one from the start, for it is shown in a painting made just sub- 




Figure 62. Carved modillion from the H.Tncock house, Boston. 1737 to 1740 
In the possession of the Massachusetts Historical Society 

sequently. A parapet at the caves appears also in an old view of Tryon's Palace, 
built 1767-1770, but any such feature did not become common in America until 
after the Revolution. 

The dormer-window was widely used in the eighteenth century, and underwent 
characteristic modification. In many houses, to be sure, there were no dormers. 
This was generally where there were no rooms in the garret, owing usually to nar- 
row masses or low hip-roofs, or where rooms there could be lighted from end 
gables. Only in very few cases, such as Shirley Hall, where dormers were kept off 
the front, yet used elsewhere, can any objection to them be inferred on grounds of 
appearance. The most common form of dormer, occurring throughout the period, 
was one with a square-headed window surmounted by a triangular gable or pedi- 
ment. Other forms appear only during more restricted times. Thus an alternation 
of triangular and segmental pediments, as in Coleshill and Thorpe Hall in Eng- 
land, occurs in the McPhedris, Hancock, Clarke (Frankland), and Pickman houses, 
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all in New England before 1750. Dormers having hip-roofs characterize certain 
Southern houses, such as Westover, ami the Eveleigh house at Charleston, in the 
second quarter of the century. A semicircular-headed window rising into the tym- 
panum of a triangular pediment was a form specially favored in fine houses of the 
last thirty years before the Revolution,' finding employment in 1746 at Shirley 
Place, Roxbury, and after 1760 at Mount Pleasant, Cliveden, the Roger Morris 




Figure 63. Benjamin Pickman house, Essex Street, Salem. 1750 
From an old lithoRraph: "J. C F. del., Pendleton's Litho." 



house, and the Miles Brewton house. At Mount Pleasant and Cliveden, in the 
'sixties, the dormers are flanked by vertical consoles. Neither a dormer with a 
semicircular roof nor one with a Palladian window occurs in any attested instance 
before the Revolution. 

A cupola was placed on the roof of some large Colonial mansions, as in many 
English houses, beginning with Coleshill and .Ashdown. .Among minor English ex- 

' Hope Lodge, near Philadelphia, ascribed to 1 723, has dormers of this type, othenvise unknown at such a 
date, and thus possibly later additions. 
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amples, the "Cupula house" at Bury Sr. Kdnuinds, dated 169;;,' has an octagonal 
(ine with tour arched windows and a root semicircular in section. (lovernor 
Hutchinson wrote of a fire in the rool* of his house in 1748, "the Lanthorne being 
in a blaze."' Existing cupolas in the coicmies which seem to be contemporary 
with the houses are those of Shirley Place, after 1746; the Hckman house, Wash- 
ington Street, Salem, 1764; and the Jeremiah Lee house, Marblehead, 1768. 
Whether that of Mount Vernon comes from just before or just after the Revolu- 
tion has not been determined. 

It is the detailed treatment of surfaces and openings which hats hitherto re- 
cei\ ed most attention in studies of Colonial architecture, yet the task still remains 
of giving an exact account of its evolution. For the exteriors we may say, in gen- 
eral, that the development is toward a higher and higher degree of formal organ- 
ization. 

.At first this was an organization merely of the functional elements: wall surface, 
doorways, wirulows, cornice, angles, floor lines — any academic detail being con- 
fined to the trcatniciit ut these indiviilually. In the spacing and si/c of openings, 
irregularity was more and more infrequent. At Graeme Park, in 1721, the arrange- 
ment of the front, like that of the interior, is not symmetrical; but at Westover 
(figure 59), soon after 1726, the facades are perfectly balanced, in spite of an un- 
symmetrical plan. The only later exceptions of importance are in the Royall house 
and Mount Vernon, both the product of remodellings. In the earlier houses a 
development can be noted in the number of elements elaborated. At Graeme Park 
(figure 57) all is of the utmost plainness. No feature projects from the wall sur- 
face; doors and windows alike have merely an architrave for frame, even the cor- 
nice is boxed in the simplest manner. At Stenton (figure 60), 1728, the cornice 
is enriched with block inodillions and the internal di\'isions of the house are 
marked by projecting bamis. At \Yestover, for perhaps the first time, the doorway 
is framed wirh pilasters. In the east facade of the Royall house (figure 61), i~JJ- 
T"",'5~, the uitiiji \s . likewise have a rich casing, including a cornice, and the angles 
arc adorned with quoins. The Hancock liouse (figure .^4), 17J7 1740, has door and 
windows sumptuously framed and the modiilions of the cornice are carved (figure 
62). So much elaboration of the openings, however, remained exceptional. 

It was more common for the wall surface itsdf to be enriched by groovings or 
''rustication.** This was true not merely in masonry but imitatively in wood. 
Projecting quoins at the angles are found earliest in Colonel Robert Brewton's 

' B, Oliver, "Uld Houses of East Anglia" (1912). 

* P. O. Hutchinson, "Diary and Letters of Thomas Hutchinson," vol. I (1884), p. 
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house in Charleston, before lyjj, in the east front of the Royall house, 1733-1737, 
in the Hancock house, 1737, and in the Roger Morris house — the last two of 
actual masonry, the other of brick faced with wood. Dated examples of rustica- 
tion ov'er the whole surface are, in masonry, the central pavilion of Mount Airy, 
1758; in wood, the west front of the Royall house, probably before 1750, the Pick- 




Figure 64. Jeremiah Lee house, Marblehead, Massachusetts. 1768 

man (figure 63) and Orne houses, Essex Street, Salem, 1750 and 1761, the Jeremiah 
Lee house, Marblehead (figure 64), 1768, and the entrance front of Mount Vernon, 
dating in its present form from about 1778.' 

The most pretentious houses, as time went on, sought distinction rather by 
treatment with elements primarily formal in their very nature — "pavilions," pilas- 
ters, and porticos. 

The first academic house in the colonies to have a projecting central "pavilion," 
was Rosewell (figure 65), before 1730, antedating any other by a score of years. At 

' Sec letter of Lund Washington quoted by P. VVilstach, "Mount Vemon" (1916), p. 141. 
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Rosewell the pavilions, front and rear, are masses deep enough to affect the spaces of 
the interior, but a glance at the plan reveals that they were adopted for plastic exterior 
effect. This is obviously the case with the shallow central pavilions which appeared 
frequently after 1750: for instance, in the Pickman, John Vassall (figure 68), and 
Apthorp houses in Massachusetts; in Mount Pleasant and Cliveden at Philadelphia; 
in the Chase house at Annapolis; in Mount Airy and Tryon's Palace in the South. 




Figure 65. Rosewell, Gloucester County, Virginia. Before 1730 

Greater academic splendor was obtained by the adornment of walls and pa- 
vilions by an "order." But two instances occur of an order embracing two stories 
above a story treated as a high architectural basement: the Matthew Cozzens, or 
Dudley house near Newport, built in the 'fifties or early 'sixties,' and Tryon's Pal- 
ace,- 1 767-1 770. The favorite scheme was the "colossal order" rising from ground 
or pedestal to the main cornice. This first appeared in the Pinckney house in -Col- 
leton Square, Charleston (figure 66), 1746, and in Shirley Place, Roxbury (figure 
67), built following that year. In Shirley Place, in the west facade of the Royall 
house, before 1750, in the John Vassall and Apthorp houses in Cambridge, 1758 

' Peterson's "Historj' of Rhode Island" (1853), p. 149, and notes of Ogden Codman. 
*J. Lossing, "Field Book of the Revolution," vol. 2 (1852), p. 570, note. 
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FiKure 66. Charles Pinclcncy house, Colleton Square, Charleston. 1745 to 1746 
From Smith: Du-flling llousfs of Ckartfjtan • 
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and soon after, the order consists of pilasters, each with an individual fragment of 
architrave and frieze, and perhaps also of pedestal. This was the way the orders 
were generally figured in the popular handbooks, by a single column with entabla- 
ture and pedestal mitred back at either side. Their use in this form was not con- 
fined to the colonics: it may be seen even in such magnificent English houses as 
Stoneleigh Abbey (figure 69), to the central block of which the Royall facade is 




Figure 68. John Vassall (Longfellow) house, Camhridgc. 1759 



closely akin. It had the practical advantage of allowing more height for the wm- 
dows of the upper story. This advantage was foregone in the central pavilion of 
the Pinckney house, however, as well as in the Apthorpe house in New York, 
ascribed to 1767,' where a full entablature completely encircles the house. 

In the lateral arrangement of columnar elements the earliest examples were 
among the most ambitious. The Pinckney house has four pilasters forming a cen- 
tral frontispiece with a pediment, the front of .Shirley Place has pilasters at every 
bay, with those of the end bays coupled, constituting end pavilions. In contrast 

« "Memorial History of New York," vol. 2 (1892), p. 43*. note. 
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with these, the Royall house has merely a single pilaster at either end, the Vassall 
and Apthorp houses, one at each end and one at either side of the projecting cen- 
tral pavilion. At Shirley Place, moreover, the end pilasters turn the corners of the 
building, whereas in the Royall, Vassall, and Apthorp houses they are merely ap- 
plied against the front as classical trophies. In the Hooper house, Danvers, 
Massachusetts (figure 70), and in the country-house of William Browne in Beverly,' 
a pair of engaged columns replace pilasters in flanking the central bay, and in the 




Figure 69. Stonelei{(h Abbey, Warwickshire 



Apthorpe house in New York (figure 71), most architectonic of the group, pilasters 
mark each bay of the ends while engaged columns frame the recessed loggia of the 
front. 

The extreme of academism everywhere involved use of the portico, with col- 
umns standing free. A small, tabernacle-likc portico of two columns a single story 
in height had sheltered the door of the Sergeant house as early as 1679, and similar 
ones, more correct in detail, were again the chief ornaments of such splendid houses 
as the Orne house, Salem, 1761, and the Jeremiah Lee house, Marblehead, 1768. 

' Dr. Andrew Hamilton, who visited it in 1744, says "the porch is supported by pillars of the Ionic order." 
" Itincrariuni" (1907). p. 147. The foundations, of which a plan is published in Historical Collections of the 
Essex Institute, vol. 31 (1895), p. 212, seem to show that these pillars must have been engaged columns. 
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At Gunston there is a portico of four small columns, with an arch forming a Palla- 
dian motive, although this porch may be later than the house itself. The general 
unfamiliarity of wide low porches, even at the eve of the Revolution, is shown by 
some amusing references in the correspondence of the painter Copley with Henry 




Figure 70. Hooper house, Danvers. Massachusetts 

Pelham,' who was looking after the erection of Copley's house in Boston. Copley 
writes from New York, July 14, 1771 : 

Should I not add Wings I shall adJ a |>cazcr when I return, which is much practiced 
here, and is very beautiful and convenient. 

Pelham replied: 

I dent comprehend what you mean by a pcazcr. F.xplain that in vour next, 
whereupon Copley responded: 

You say you dont know what I mean by a Pcaza. I will tell you than, it is exactly 

' CoUfciionj of llif Masjofhusftls Ilijlorical Sotte!\\ vol. 71 (1914), pp. 131-137. Copley's plan and eleva- 
tion arc reproduced, facing p. 136. 
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such a thing as the cover over the pump in your Yard, suppose no enclosure for Poultry 
their, and J or 4 Posts added to support the front of the Roof, a good floor at bottum, and 
from post to post a Chinese enclosure about three feet high, these posts are Scantlings 
of 6 by 4 inches Diameter, the Broad side to the front, with only a little moulding round 
the top in a neat plain manner, some have Collumns but very few, and the top is gen- 




Figure 71. Apthorpe house, New York City 

erally Plasterd, but 1 think if the top was sealed with neat plained Boards I should like it 
as well, these Pcazas are so cool in Sumer and in Winter break off the storms so much 
that I think I should not be able to like an house without. ... 1 have drawn them in 
the Plan. 

Copley's elevation shows one-story "peazas" at the sides like those now forming 
part of the John Vassall (Eongfellow) house. 

A two-storied portico of superposed orders, four columns in width, won for 
Drayton Hall in 1758 the appellation of a "Palace."' Here the upper columns 
stand on pedestals. In the Miles Brewton house in Charleston, near by, in 1765- 
1769, the same general scheme was repeated with far greater elegance: the width 

' South Carolina Ga-Mte, December 22, 1758, quoted by H. A. M. Smith in S. C. Historical Manazinf, 
vol. 20 (1919). P- 93- 
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is no longer sprawling, the pedestals are omitted. In Jefferson's design for Mon- 
ticello (figure 72), 1771, tinally, the scheme— a favorite one with Palhulio (figure 
73) — was reproduced wuh ^-trict l^alladian accuracy both in proportions and in de- 
tail. The upper order seems never actually to liave come to execution.' Not dis- 
similar was tile portico ot Lansdowne, built I77j-I777, and destroyed about l866.- 
The "colossal portico," oi columns rising through the full height of the build- 
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Figure 72. DtsiRti for Montictllo. riioni;is Jefferson. 177I 
From the original drawing in the Ccwlidgc collection 




ing, is popularly thought of as specially characteristic of the Colonial house, but it 
will be found that only a single example can be proved to be prior to the Revolu- 
tion. In many instances such a portico attached to a pre-Revolutionary house is 
a later addition. Thus the one at Whitehall has no relation to the moulding of 
the main cornice of the house, which it intersects awkwardly; the one at the Wood- 
lands, Philadelphia, would seem to date from the remodelling of 1788. Mrs. Mary 
Newton Stannard, who corrects the popular notion, cites Mount Vernon, Sabine 

' KimbaJl, "Thomas JeRcraon, Architect" (1916), p. 29. 

* \^ and di*cunion in T. Weatcott, "The Hinoric Mannons of Philaddphia** (1S77), p. 334. 
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Hall, and Nomini Hall as among the few examples.' The portico at Mount Vernon, 
however, if our reasoning in the discussion of this house is correct, dates from be- 
tween 1786 and 1787; the one at Sabine Hall seems also to be a later addition. 
The description of Nomini Hall by Philip Fithian, on which she depemls, does not 
warrant the conclusion, the "Portico" which he mentions being evidently an en- 
closed porch with windows.' The sole authentic colossal portico from before the 
Revolution seems to be that of the Roger 
Morris or Jumel house in New York City 
(figure 74), which is almost certainly a part 
of the original fabric built in 1765. 

The treatment of single elements will 
be discussed individually only in the case 
of those which show an unmistakable evo- 
lution. Most elaborate and important of 
these is the doorway, of which the open- 
ing, its filling, and its enframement all de- 
serve analysis. 

Doorways having a square-headed 
opening occur throughout the Colonial 
period, generally with a lintel, at least in 
appearance. The square-headed opening 
showing a structural flat arch is restricted 
to the first half of the century, appearing 
in the Mulberry, Stratford, the Hancock 
house, and Carter's Grove. The segmental 
arch is confined to much the same period: 
in Graeme Park, 1721, Stenton, 1728 (fig- 
ure 75), and Whitby, 1754. On the other 

hand, a semicircular arch does not appear until after 1756: in the side doorway at 
Woodford, in the Izard house, Charleston, in Gunston, Mount Pleasant, and White- 
hall, in the Chase house at Annapolis, and others on the eve of the Revolution. 
There is but a single undoubtedly authentic example, itself late, of an elliptical 
arched door head before the Revolution, that of the Miles Brewton house in Charles- 
ton, built 1765-1769.^ The familiar elliptical heads are otherwise entirely from 
Republican days. 

'"Coloni.il Virginia" (1917), pp. 68-69. * "Journal of Philip Fithian" (1900), p. 129. 

' The date of the Tristram Daiton house in Ncwburvport is wholly uncertain. \. Hale, "Old Ncwbur>'- 
port Houses" (1912), p. 28. 




Figure 73. 



Design from Palladio, Bonk II 
plate 61 
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The most significant difFerence within the bounds of the opening lay in the 
method of giving light to the hall at this {xjint. In early houses a rectangular 
transom here was not uncommon: witness Graeme Park, Stenton, Rosewell, West- 
over, the Ayrault house at Newport, and the Daniel Pastorius house at German- 
town, all between 1721 and 1748. A number of doorways about 1760 have lights 
in the upper panels of the doors themselves: those of the Williams house, Deerfield, 
as remodelled in 1756, the Ebenezer Grant house, East Windsor, the John Vassall 




Figure 74. Roger Morris (Jumt-I) house, New York City. 1765 



anc' pthorp houses in Cambridge. Meanwhile, in the arched door heads coming 
into use after 1757, semicircular transoms or fanlights now first appeared, super- 
seding both the older forms. The elliptical arch of the Miles Brewton house also 
has its fanlight. No instance of side-lights, included within the main door opening, 
exists before the Revolution, although narrow windows at either side are com- 
bined with the door in an inclusive architectural motive in the Schuyler and Chase 
houses, from the late 'sixties, and others. Wooden bars were the rule in transoms 
prior to the War of Independence. 

The enframement of doorways was at first merely an architrave, as in Tucka- 
hoe, the Mulberry, Graeme Park, and Stenton (figure 75), all by 172S, and 
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examples of this can be found in masonry houses down to the time of Whitby, 
1754. Certain pretentious houses of this period had rusticated blocks instead of 
an architrave, notably Shirley Place, after 1746, with its heavy key-blocks. From 




FiKure 75. The doorway at Stcnton. 1728 

about 1725, however, it had become almost universal to have a more elaborate 
crown, with frieze and cornice in some form, generally supported by either con- 
soles or an order. The two schemes appear almost simultaneously, consoles at 
Rosewell, pilasters at Wesfover, if these belong to the original work. Both occur 
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in the North in the east tloorway of the Royall house (figure 6l), the console serv- 
ing as key-block.' Here, as later in the Hancock house antl others, the order was 
relieved against a rusticated background- WMy nwrhanging brackets are rare 
in American houses, the two dated examples being in the doorway of the Hancock 
house, where rhcy support a balcony, and that of the .\\ raulr house, where they 
carry a hemispherical hood. Both are from the late 'thirties. l\nglish examples 
are numerous; one hood not dissimilar bears the date i~oj.- KnLraued columns, 
bolder in relief, were tirsr adopted in the Hancock do<»rway (figure .^0, and after 
1750 they rivalled the pilasters in frequency of use (figure 76). With the addition 
of free-standing columns the door enframement became the portico. Where the 
doorway involved an order there was generally a pediment, and this was wdinarily 
triangular. The segmental pediment appears in doorways of the middle of the 
century, however, in the entrance front of Westover after 1726 (1749 ?) and the 
west front of the Royall house before 1750.* The scroll pediment also — a remin- 
iscence of Wren's baroque frecilum —appeared over the garden door of Westover 
and the balcony door of the Hancock house. Under the influence of the great 
Boston mansion, for which the triin had been cut in Middletown, it lingered in 
the Connecticut \'alley as a dialect torm beyond the middle of the century. The 
Colton house at 1-ongmeadow (1754), the Williams door at IXertield (1756), and 
the Grant house at East Windsor 1 1";-) illustrate this, as well as the fine un- 
dated example in the Metropolitan Museum : figure "7), 

Window treatment followed lines ot ilevehjpment essentially similar, hut with 
its own special points of significance. Thus the segmental arch was used through 
the same period as in doors, in the McPhedris house, Graeme Park, Stenton, Rose- 
well, Westover, and Carter's Grove, ranging from 1720 to 1751. The proportions 
of the openings, however, varied with time in a way which is not true of the door 
openings. Those of the houses down to 1732 are notably tall in proportion, as much 
as 2f^ : I at Graeme Park. Such tall windows recur later only in the isolated in- 
stance of Gunston Hall, 1758. 

The size of glass used in window-panes showed a general increase as the cen- 
tury progressed, but this increase was not regular and uniform for all houses of a 
given time. Thus whereas in 17.^7 Thtjmas Hancock, countermanding a previous 
order, doubtless for smaller panes, ordered glass by 18 inches and by 12 

' Side consult s > xisr in tlic door of the Diimmer house, probably built between 1712 and 1716^ which 
clowiy follows the doorway on p. 175 of Richards' "Palladio." 

* J. Belcher and Macartney: "Later Renainance Architecture in England,*' vol. 2 (1901), pi. 11. 

' I'hr •in siniil;ir iif>i.r«.i\ cf tlu- Mi. I'lu dri'. Iihum . I'ortsniniith, gceRis, fRim the wiy the belt coune has 
been cut away lor 11, to be sumev\hat later than the hmix. itself. 
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Inches tur his puhitial house," the panes of the Ayrault house in Newport, the same 
year, were to he 7 by 9,^ and in a town ten nuks from Boston in 1770 panes 10 by 
14 excited the admiration and curiosity of the ncigliborhood.' The following table 
will show the prevailing tendency: 



1721 Graeme Park , , 8 X t2}4 

'737 Ayrault house, \ew port. ...» 7 X 9 

1737 Hancock house, bustun 8>j x 12 

iiyi X 18 

1746 Pinckncf house, Charleston 9 x 11 

Before 1750 Royall house, west front 8 X 10 

1-48 Van Cortlandt house. Lower Yonkers g x ti 

After 1756 Woodford 10 xi: 

1758 Gunston Hall 12 x 18 

i75y John VasMll house 12 x 16 

After 1761 Mount Pleasant 9 x 12 

After 1763 Cliveden 9 x i; 

Whitehall 13!^ x zo 

1765 Roger Morris house 12 x 16 

1769-1771 Chase house, Annapolis 11 x 18 

1770 Quincy house, Braintree 10 x 14 

1771-1775 Monticdlo 12 xi2 



The number ot panes tended, of course, tf) vary inversely with their si/c, eighteen 
or twenty-four panes being generally eh;u aereristic of earlier or less pretentious 
houses, twelve panes the common number in the finer and later dwellings. 
For the chief windows, twelve lights were hrst used in the 'thirties, and they had 
become common by the 'fifties in the better houses, although at Philadelphia one 
finds Whitby, Woodford, Mount Pleasant, and Giveden widi twetity-^bur, the last 
after 1763. Throughout the Colonial period the sash bars remuned heavy, bdng 
ordinarily to i}4 inches in width. 

Windows generally had a full architrave for casing, but in masonry houses 
this was ordinarily of wood and put in shelter between the masonry jambs. In 
certain instances after 1750, however, it was placeil with greater regard for classi- 
cal correctness, Meeting in front of the plane of the wall. Thus at Whitby, 1754, 
the tower window has its wooden casing on the face of the wall; at Mount Airy, 
1758, there are projecting architraves of cut stone; at Gunston and Whitehall the 

• Arthur (lilmun, "Thoriiiis Hancock," Jllanlic .\friiui\h; vol, II (l863)t P« 701. 
*G. C. Ma&un, Jr., in Amtrican Architect, vol. lo (iS8l), p. 8j. 
'"Memoin of Eliza S. M. Quincy" (1861), p. 91. 
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windows of the hall are distinguished from the others by projecting architraves, 
which were used throughout at Monticello on the eve of the Revolution. In some 
of these instances and also occasionally in wooden houses the window was enriched 




Figure 77. Doonn'ay from Westfield, Massachusetts 
In the Metropolitan Museum 

by a cornice, or a frieze and cornice. The earliest case is in the east front of the 
Royall house, as early as 1737 (figure 61). Later examples remained always some- 
what exceptional, as was the pedimented window, which first appeared in the west 
front of the Royall house, probably before 1750. Drayton Hall has pilasters also. 
No house with its ordinary windows having semicircular arches was built in the 
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colonies before the Revolution, but a single long arched window was often placed 
over the stair landing. There is such a one in the McPhedris house in the North 
and in Rosewell in the South, both before 1730, and others may be found down 
to the close of the period, although they tended to give way to the Palladian 
motive. 

The "Venetian" or "Palladian" window, having a central arch rising above 
rectangular side openings, made its appearance in the colonies shortly before 1750 
as a central feature of the facades, especially as a stair window. One is mentioned 
in the specifications of the Pinckney house in Colleton Square, Charleston, dated 
1746.' Other Colonial examples are at Shirley Place, Woodford, Mount -Airy, and 
Mount Pleasant (figure 39), in the Brewton house at Charleston and the Chase 




Figure 78. Corinthian capitals from the Hancock house. Boston. 1737 to 1746 
Prcscncd by the Essex Institute and reproduced by its courtesy 



htjuse at Annapolis. In the Brewton house the central arch is doubled, and in the 
Chase house, latest of all, a large blank arch embraces the whole after a fashion 
then being adopted in England. 

Outside window-shutters or blinds are common features among Colonial houses, 
although an equal number of houses may be found without them. No general rule 
may be framed regarding their presence, which is not even dependent on the ab- 
sence of inside shutters. The Van Cortlandt and John Vassall houses, among others, 
have both. Whether all the shutters are contemporary with the houses is uncer- 
tain, but in the case of the Schuyler house, Albany, at least, we have bills of 1761 
for fifteen pairs of "outside shutters."- Panelled outside shutters were practically 
confined to the Middle Colonies. The blinds with louvres used elsewhere in Colo- 

• Smith. "Dwelling Houses of Charleston," p. 368. * G. Schuyler. "The Schuyler Mansion," p. 6. 
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nial times, and indeed long after, generally had large slats and no cross-bar. Mov- 
able slats were not introduced until later. 

The chimneys were slow to depart from the earlier tradition of elaboration in 
plan. Thus at Tuckahoe, Graeme Park, and Roscwcll, all before 1730, the chim- 
neys are T-shaped; this form occurs in one of the chimneys of the Hancock house, 




Figure 79. The drawing-room, Graeme Park 

1737, and even in one of those of the Van Cortlandt house, I^)wer Yonkers, 1748. 
Slender pilaster-like strips mark the ends of one broad face of the chimneys at 
Tuckahoe and in the McPhedris house, Portsmouth. Early chimneys of merely 
rectangular form exist, however, at the Mulberry and at Stenton, and they were 
normal after 1730, although an isolated instance of a pilaster strip occurs in such 
a fine house as Cliveden as late as 1763. The variety of forms of the chimney-cap 
between about 1730 and the Revolution are not significant of date. One having 
the profile of a small classic cornice, for instance, is found in a number of preten- 
tious houses from Roseweil to Monticello, while others have but a simple plinth. 
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For exterior balustrades, turned balusters ot ordinary academic profile were 
customary. The pusts in early examples like those of the McPhedris and Hancock 
houses were likewise turned, and projected above the rail in a ball or knob. 
This style was retained in the John Vassall house, 1759. In the balcony of the 
Hancock house tmth balusters and posts have spiral turning like that of the stair 
rails inside. At Shirley Hall^ after 1746, in the Pickman house, Essex Street, Salem, 
and at Mount Pleasant and Lansdowne, the posts were square dies like those of a 
balustrade of stone. After 1756 railings of "Chinese lattice" — slender bars form- 
ing patterns in the pands^made their appearance at Woodford, the Schuyler, 
Timothy Ome, and Roger Morns houses. Jefferson made drawings of Chinese lat- 
tice about i"7T.' It continued in use after the Revolution. 

The "orders" preferred in Colonial exteriors were the Tuscan or Doric and the 
Ionic — simpler of execution than the Corinthian. In the houses having the 
"colossal order," Doric is used in Shirley Hall, the Royall and Morris houses, 
Ionic in the other examples. In all the superposed porticos, also, it was the Doric 
and the Ionic whit ii \s vrr iinploycd. In the eiitraniement of doorways, on a smaller 
scale, the Coruuhian does appear; very well understood at Westover and in the 
Hancock and McPhedris houses, all before 1750 (figure 78); travestied quaintly in 
vernacular Connecticut Rtver houses considerably after that date (figure 77). 
AmcKig the Ionic capitals the angular type, mth four psurs of scrolls placed 
diagonally— first codified in modern times by Scamozzi — ^was ahnost universal. 
Strangely enough, an example of the "antique" form with vdutes parallel to the 
face occurs, cruddy executed, in one of the Connecticut River doorways, that of 
the Charles Churchill house at Wcthersfield. In the design for the portico at 
Mcmticeilo, 1771, its adoption was a conscious affirmation of Palladian standards. 

Execution in wood in the colonies is generally opposed to h:i\ e given the 
orders more slender proportions and the detail a special delicacy. 1 his idea, an 
outgrowth of ninereenth-century functional theory, developed at a time when at- 
tention was h)cussed chiefly on the Colonial buildings of New England, and when 
the later history ot English architecture was little known. Outside \ew England, 
however, as we have seen, the great majority of the rinest Colonial houses are ot 
masonry, and in a number of these even the doorways and other detiuls arc of 
brick and stone. On the other hand, many Georgian houses in England have door- 
ways and cornices of wood. In neither country are the forms and proportions of 
wooden details in general modified in the direction of slendemess prior to the ad- 
vent of the Adam style. The Doric pilasters of the west front of the Royall house, 

* Kimball, "Thomat Jefferson, Architect," p. 13a 
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fifteen diameters in height, and the coUimns of the Roger Morris portico, some thir- 
teen diameters tall, are quite exceptional. It is just as easy to find examples of less 
than the normal academic proportions, which in general were closely followed. The 
attenuation of classic forms by the Adams, based on Pompeian suggestions, which 
had its beginnings only about 1760, appeared in the popular handbooks after 1780, 




Figure 80. Drawing-room of the Miles Brevvttm house, Charleston. 1765 to 



and in America thus after the Revolution. The wide-spread change of proportions, 
which then first took place, was English in its origin and independent of material. 

In the Colonial interiors of the eighteenth century, as in the houses as a whole, 
a formal academic treatment took the place of the direct revelation of structural 
elements. As we have seen, however, this formal composition did not extend at first 
or in any high degree to the organization of the interior spaces themselves, but was 
largely confined to the wall surfaces and to the elaboration of individual elements 
such as the doorways, the window casings, the ceilings, and especially the chimney- 
pieces and staircases. 

The instrumentalities of change and continued evolution were largely the same 
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as for the plan and exterior — that is to say, chiefly the architectural publications 
and builders' handbooks. After 1700 and still more after 1725, these became rich 
in details of cornices, doorways, chimneypieces, and stairs, as well as consoles, car- 
touches, and other ornaments, and it is often easily possible, as we shall see, to 
identify the very book from which the forms used in a given house were derived. 
In the course of the century, and even in competing works of the same date, there 




Figure 81. The stairs at Westover 

arc marked differences in the character ot the forms exemplified and recommended. 
While the English Palladianism of Lord Burlington tended to banish from the ex- 
terior the baroque forms used by Wren, such as scroll pediments and broken forms 
generally, for the interior these persisted in company with the novel and florid 
rocaille ornamentation of Louis X\'. 

The assertion used often to be made that the interior finish, as well as the 
bricks, of the old mansions was imported.' We are not aware, however, of authen- 

' F.arlicst in the arcmint of Westover in William Diinlap's "History of the Arts of Design in the L'nited 
States" (i8j4), vol. I, pp. 286 ff. 
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tic instances of this except in the case of paper-hangings, hardware, and marble 
firephice facings and mantels. It is true that Thomas Hancock wrote from his 
new house to England, March 22, 1739-40: "I pray the favor of you Enquire 
what a pr. of Capitolls will cost me to be carved in London of the Corinthian 
Order, i6>2 Inches One Way and 9 y Other — to be well done,"' but we do not 
know that he ordered them. On the contrary, we learn from the bills of William 




Figure 82. The dining-room, Monticello. Thomas Jefferson. 1771 to 1775 



More against Hancock that when the lower room and the chamber were wain- 
scoted in 1745, Mwre made the two "pare of pilasters" of the Corinthian order.^ 
Even paper-hangings began to be manufactured in the colonies by 1763.' Domes- 
tic marble remained unused here until some time after the Revolution, and the 
marble used in chimneypieces was of foreign varieties. In the case of Tryon's 

' Arthur Oilman, "The ll.-inc<)ck Housi-," Atlantic Monthly, vol. 1 1 (1863), p. 702. 

' Hancock M.SS.. linstnn Puhlic Library. The pilasters are shown in a photograph in the Hancock Collec- 
tion at the Old State House, Boston. 

' Bishop, "American .Manufactures," vol. i (1861), p. 309. 
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Palace, we learn expressly from a letter of 1 769 that besides window-sash and lead 
for roofing, "four of the principal chimney pieces are arrived also from London, 
with the hinges, locks, and other articles for the finishing this much admired struc- 
ture."* The one described is of marble. 

In any attempt to trace the development of interior features there is special 
difficulty due to the frequency of later insertions and remodellings. Where addi- 




Figure 83. Northeast room at Tuckatioe. Before 1730. Mantel, post-Revolutionary 

tions were made after a long interval, as in the case of the post-Revolutionary man- 
telpieces at Tuckahoe, the Mulberry, and the two Van Cortlandt houses, the dif- 
ference of style is unmistakable. There is also the possibility, however, of changes 
made soon after the first building. Thus, as we have just seen, although the Han- 
cock house was occupied in 1740, the panelling of its great rooms was not done 
until 1745. In the case of Monticello, even more deceptive additions were made. 

• Cuhnial Retards of Sorlh Carolina, vol. 8 (1890), pp. 7-8. 
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For the dining-room window the inner architrave had been put up before 1775, 
hut the frieze and cornice were added about 180.3,' 

Panelling was adopted in place of wainscot sheathing about 1700. Such pan- 
elling of rooms in wood throughout (figure 79) was proportionately commoner in 
the first half of the century than after that, although a number of late panelled 
rooms may be found: in the Van Rensselaer manor-house, the Jeremiah Lee house, 
the Corbit house at Odessa, Delaware, and several houses in Charleston. Some of 




frtm a fktttfmfk ty H. f. C»>» 



Figure 84. The hall at Stratford. Between 1725 and 1730 

these, to be sure, are the most elaborate of the colonies: the "mahogany room" of 
the Lee house, with its rich carved pendent festoons, or the drawing-room of the 
Miles Brewton house (figure 80) — finest of all — with its proportions, door>vays, 
chimneypiece, and portraits reminiscent of the splendid Double Cube at Wilton in 
England. Restriction of the panelling to two sides or one side of the room, or to 
the chimney-breast only, was chiefly a question of means or of the importance of 
the room. Limitation of panelling merely to a dado began in the stair halls, where 
awkward shapes were otherwise encountered. .Although Tuckahoe and Westover 

' "Thomas Jefferson, Architect," p. 167. 
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(figure 8i) have stair halls completely panelled, these do not recur in dated exam- 
ples at a later time. In the 'fifties, with Woodford and Gunston, appear for the 
first time houses without panelling and having only a plain dado. 

The decreasing use of panelling, in some of the finest houses, was closely related 
to the development of paper-hangings. Perhaps the earliest use of them is men- 
tioned in the well-known letter of Thomas Hancock, January 23, 1737-8, order- 




Figure 85. Drawing-room from Marmion, Virginia 
In the Metropolitan Museum 



ing some for his house, where he speaks of hangings brought over three or four 
years previous, with great variety of "Birds, Peacocks, Macoys, Squirrels, Mon- 
keys, Fruit & Flowers."' The use of paper-hangings increased steadily down to 
the Revolution and after it.' Two of the most magnificent sets are those made 
specially for the Jeremiah Lee house, built 1768, and the Van Rensselaer manor- 
house, for which the bill, dated 1768, is preserved.' Both these include views of 

•Quoted in full by Arthur Gilman, "The Hancock House," Atlantic Monthly, vol. 11 (1863), pp. 6QI-707. 
'C/. J. B. Felt, ".Annals of Salem," second edition (1845), vol. i, p. 406; and Bishop, "American Manufac- 
tures," vol. I, pp. 208-210. 

* M. T. Reynolds, "The Colonial Buildings of Rensselaerwyclc," Archiifctural Record, vol. 4 (1895), p. 428. 
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Roman ruins in rocaiUe frames. Not all the rooms from which panelling was ban- 
ished seem to have been intended to receive wall-paper, however. At Whitehall, 
the Chase house, and Monticello (figure 82), the chaste austerity of plastered walls 
seems to have been consciously preferred. 

Where panelling was used, the customary type remained until 1765 that with a 
narrow sunk moulding and a bevelled raised panel, its centre flush with the sur- 
rounding rails. This was in accordance with 
the statement of Moxon in his discussion, 
"Ot Wainscoting Rooms": "You may (it 
you will) adorn the outer edges of the Stiles 
and Rails with a small Moulding: and you 
may (if you will) Bevil away the outer edges 
of the Pannels, and leave a Table in the 
middle of the Pannel." ' In rare instances 
throughout this time there were raised 
or "bolection" mouldings, themselves 
bringing the entire panel in front of the 
rails. These occur in the McPhedris house, 
the John Vassall house, and the Jeremiah 
Lee house. After 1765, in the Miles Brew- 
ton and Stuart houses at Charleston and in 
the Corbit house, Odessa, Delaware, appears 
the flat sunk panel, sometimes bordered 
with mouldings partly raised, partly sunk. 
The tendency was toward fewer and larger 
panels, the finest houses, such as West- 
over, Carter's Grove, the Van Rensselaer 
and Miles Brewton houses having broad panels reaching from the dado to the cornice. 

The dado cap itself was ordinarily carried along continuously, butted against 
the door and window casings; but in several early houses, such as Tuckahoe, the 
McPhedris house, and Stratford, it is interrupted short of these, being mitred 
against the wainscot. This still persists in the Van Cortlandt house in Lower Yon- 
kers, and in parts of Carter's Grove, and it even recurs in the Lee house, Marble- 
head, in 1768, but at this late date it was highly exceptional. 

Almost from the first introduction of panelling it was not uncommon for the 
wall treatment to include pilasters. They appear on cither side of the fireplaces at 

' "Mcchanick Exercises: The Art of Joinery," second edition, with additions (1694), p. 106, and pi. 7. 
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Carpenter 
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Tuckahoe (figure 8j), Westover (figure 102), the Hancock house, and many later 
houses, rising sometimes from the floor, sometimes from the dado. In the hall at 
Stratford (figure 84) they are used more ambitiously, completely surrounding the 
room at intervals measurably regular in effect, though not perfectly equal. A simi- 
lar treatment, with Ionic pilasters, is found in the drawing-room from Marmion 
(figure 85), now in the Metropolitan Museum, and was apparently used likewise 




Figure 87. Northwest parlor at Carter's Grove. 175 1 

in the Clark or Frankland house in Boston built by William Clark, who died in 
1742.' These rooms remained unique, being rivalleii in consistent "order" treat- 
ment perhaps only by the entrance hall at Carter's Grove, where uniform pilasters 
flank the doorways and the central arch. It was relatively rare elsewhere for 
pilasters to stand under a continuous entablature surrounding the room, as in these 
houses. Usually, even at a late period, they were employed, if at all, isolated and 
of different scales, as the individual elaboration of hall arches, doorways, and chim- 
neypieces might suggest. In the Dalton house, Newburyport, and the Philipse 

* S. A. Drake, "Old Landmarks of Boston" (1873), p. 165. 
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manor-hall at Yonkers, both of uncertain date, engaged columns, bolder in relief, 
replaced the pilasters. Free-standing columns on the interior occur during Colo- 
nial times only in two late houses of exceptionally formal disposition: Cliveden, 
after 1763, and the Chase house, Annapolis, 1769-1771. Those in the library of the 
John Vassall house seem to be additions by Andrew Craigie after the Revolution. 

Arched doorways were occasionally used throughout the Colonial period. Spe- 
cially characteristic of the time from 1725 to \~6o, however, were the cupboard 




Figure 88. The great chamber, Graeme Park. 1721 to 1722 

doors with arched heads frequently used to flank, a fireplace. These occur in dated 
examples at Stenton, the Eveleigh house, Charleston, the Van Cortlandt house, 
Lower Yonkers, at Whitby and Mount Pleasant. Instances can be found, to be 
sure, after the Revolution also. \ \Mriant was the employment of open semicir- 
cular niches, of which perhaps the earliest domestic example is at Gunston Hall, 
1758. Others, of more classical aspect, form part of the stair hall in the Chase 
house, a dozen years later. 

In the usual square-headed doorways, the architrave was commonly treated 
with mitred "ears" at the top. From 1758, when they appear at Gunston, a frieze 
and cornice were frequently added to important doors, most usually with a broken 
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triangular pediment. The frieze might be plain, curved, or even decorated with 
carving, but in doorways before the Revolution was not treated with end blocks 
or central panel. A pediment with cyma unbroken was found only in houses of 
exceptionally academic character: Graeme Park, Mount Pleasant, and Monticello. 
A door enframement with pilasters was unusual: there are instances at Gunston, 
Whitehall, and the Miles Brewton house, all dating after 1758. The William Brand- 




Figure 89. Room to rinht of the hall, Jeremiah Lee house, Marblehead. 1768 

ford (Horry) house in Charleston, built somewhere between 1751 and 1767, has 
fold ing doors framed by pilasters and an entablature. Doorways with consoles 
supporting the entablature were also rare in domestic interiors. Two dated exam- 
ples are at Mount Pleasant and the Miles Brewton house, both after 1760. 

Window casings rarely involved other members beyond an architrave. The 
architrave itself had ears less often than did the door casings. In two important 
instances, however, it is enriched by carved scrolls at the bottom: in Whitehall, and 
the Chase house at Annapolis, both from the 'sixties and but a few miles apart. 
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This was a familiar device in English work, perhaps the most conspicuous lUustnu 
ticm in the handbooks being the plate bearing a recommendation of Francis Price*8 
"British Carpenter/' published in 1733 (figure 86). At the Van Cordandt house, 
1748, the windows have small cornices; at Carter's Grove (figure 87), 175 1, they 
have a frieze and a cornice formed by breaking out the main cornice of the room. 
Gunston Hall, 175S, has the most elaborate window treatment internally: a pidr 
of pilasters with full entablature. Interior panelled shutters folding into the 
jambs of the windows are wdl-known features of much Colonial work. The oldest 
examples are at Graeme Park. The specifications of the Ayrault house, Newport, 
i~;59, call t(jr "window shuts m all the rooms helow,"' and those of the Pinckney 
house, Charleston, i~46, tor "three panneled shurrers" in the first Hoor windows. - 

For framing the fireplace t)pening, as for windows and tloors, the eigiiteenrii 
century used a mitred moulding lolluwing more or less closely the classic archi- 
trave. The earliest example of this treatment, the Penn house, well before 1700, 
has a heavy curved bolection moulding, with a frieze and cornice providing a man- 
tel-shelf (figure 28). Fireplace openings without a cornice or mantel-shelf long 
remained common. Counting those where mantelpieces Were added after the Revo- 
lutibn, they include ones at Tuckahoe, the Mulberry, the McPhedris house, Sten- 
ton, the Van Cortlandt house in Lower Yonkers, Mount Pleasant, and in some 
rooms of Graeme Park (figure 88), Carter's Grove, and the John \':issall and Jere- 
miah Lee houses, the last as late as 1768 (fiLur: 89). On the other hand, the Penn 
fireplace was not unique, even at an early day, in having a cornice, which exists 
on one fireplace at Graeme Park (figure 79) and on one at Carter's Grove, as well 
as in most later houses. The openings of the McPhetlris and some nf the Lee fire- 
places, at least, had the bolection moulding, the others a typical architrave section 
of tascias ami a small moulded back band. It was very characteristic of prc-Re\ <)- 
lutionary work for the architrave to have ears, although occasional examples mas- 
be found without. Consoles above the architrave occur at Mount Pleasant and 
in the Lee house, both from the 'sixties, as well as at Ken more and Mount Vernon, 
also before the Revolution. Consoles buttressing the sides of the architrave like- 
wise exist at the Lee house and Mount Vernon, as well as at the Brice house in 
Annapolis. An order of small pilasters or columns supporting the mantel was 
known in the colonies prior to the Revolution only in imported chimneypieces.of 
marble, to be discussed later. 

It was customary to have a panelled chimney-breast above the fireplace. In 

■ Published by G. C. Mason, America* Arckittttt vol. 10 (l88l), p. 8). 
■Smith, "DwdUnc Hoiuet of Clurlescoii," p. 368. 
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the majority of examples until after 1750, especially where there was no mantel- 
shelf, the panels here often had merely the section of ordinary wainscot, identical 
with any used elsewhere in the room, or perhaps had the greater relief of a bolec- 




Figure 90. Mantel in roma to left of hall, Lee house. 1768 

tlon moulding. This latter may be seen in some rooms of the Jeremiah Lee house 
as late as 1768. The majority of chimneypieces after 1750, however, had a special 
overmantel: a single large panel framed by an architrave, more or less elaborated. 
Two early overmantels are to be found at Graeme Park, built in 1721, but these 
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are highly exceptional for their time. Ears on the architraves are almost univer- 
sal, as elsewhere in Colonial times, and a pediment, always broken, was very com- 
mon from the beginning. After 1760 the scroll pediment, or a similar treatment of 




Figure 91. Chimncypicce from Swan's British Architfct (1745), plate 51 
Prototype of the Lee house mantel 

the architrave, frequently occurs, contemporary with the employment of this fea- 
ture in doors: at Mount Pleasant, the Schuyler, Van Rensselaer, Miles Brewton, 
Jeremiah Lee, and John Stuart houses. \x. Whitby, 1754, and Mount Pleasant 
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near by, after 1761, there is an "overmantel," notwithstanding the absence of a 
mantel-shelf, the architraves above and below being united by small projecting 
consoles. From about the same time flat consoles buttressing the overmantel were 
also adopted, as for the architrave of the fireplace opening itself: at \V(xjdford, Gun- 
ston, the Miles Brewton, Lee, and Stuart houses. In a few chimneypieces, at the 
Brand ford (Horry) house, Charleston, and the Brewton and Van Rensselaer houses, 
the overmantel is flankeii by small pilasters. The exact date of the Horry house 
is uncertain, but it is surely after 1751 and before 1767; the others are after 1765. 

A special influence on Colonial chimneypieces was ex- 
ercised by Abraham Swan's " British .Architect, or Build- 
\b^^^| HI er's Treasury of Staircases. Containing ... a great 
Ul^^^l ^'ariety of New and curious Chimneypieces," of which 

the first edition was published in 1745, later ones in 1750 
and 1758, and American editions at Philadelphia in 1775 
and in Boston. Many of the chimneypieces with con- 
soles which we have mentioned are derived with little 
modification from the plates of this book.' Thus that of 
the "mahogany room" in the Lee house, Marblehead 
(figure 90), follows plate 51 (figure 91) line for line; that 
of the dining-room at Mount Vernon, plate 50. The elab- 
orate mantels in the Brice house at Annapolis, although 
not taken as a whole from single plates, are combinations 
of elements copied from Swan with special literalness. 
Thus in the living-room mantel the rocaille consoles at 
either .side of the fireplace opening come directly from 
those shown in plate 51, and many motives of the other 
consoles, the frieze, and the overmantel are taken from plates 52 and 5,^. The con- 
soles of the fireplace in the parlor (figure 92) are identical with those of plate 50 
(figure 93), and the carved moulding of its architrave exactly follows the detail 
given on plate 51. The Brice house has been traditionally ascribed to 1740," but it 
is obvious from these relationships that the interior finish, at least, dates from some 
time after 1745, at earliest. 

The most elaborate of all the chimneypieces carved in the colonies (figure 94), 
that of the Council Chamber of the Governor Wentworth house at Little Harbor, 
near Portsmouth, with its termini supporting the mantel, is derived from plate 64 
in William Kent's " Designs of Inigo Jones," a folio work of which several copies 

' hs use at Annapolis has been already noted by T. H. Randall. "Colonial Annapolis," Archittctural Recard, 

vol. I fi892). p. 318. «£. g., ib., p. 335. 
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Figure ()2. Console from 
chimnt-ypiccc of parlor man- 
tel in the Brice house, An- 
napolis 
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are known to have been in the colonies. There is a somewhat similar design in 
Swan's book, plate 54, but this has no overmantel and is otherwise not so nearly- 
identical with the American example. 

Facings of marble for the fireplace opening were often provided, the oldest 
houses having them being Stenton and Westover. Ordinarily these were plain 
slabs constituting the fascia of the architrave. At Whitby, built 1754, the soffit 




Figure 93. Chimneypifcc from Swan's British Architect, plate 50. With elements 
used in Mount Vernon and the Brice house 



of the lintel slab is profiled more richly, and there is the suggestion of a moulded 
keystone. It was a facing like this, as we see by the photograph preserved at the 
Old State House in Boston, which is referred to in the bill of the joiner, William 
More, against Thomas Hancock: 1746 June 28, To Cuting away the flore & 
fixing for y Laying of your harthes &: asisting the mason in puting up the frun- 
tis"'* of marbel 3-0-0." Westover is unique in having a broad expanse of marble on 

' Hancock MSS., Boston Public Library. 
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the chimney-breast, terminating in a pediment, and restored to-day with a panel 
and festoons above the fireplace (figure 102). 

By the middle of the century whole mantelpieces of marble began to be im- 




Figure 94. Chimneypiece in the Council Chamhcr, Wentworth house. Little Harbor 

ported. At Carter's Grove, built 1751, one r(K)m had a full marble mantelpiece 
with frieze and cornice (figure 87), another merely marble architrave-facings. 
Bills tor the Schuyler house include one of 1767 for "4 marble chimney pieces with 
hearths.'*' Governor Tryon enclosed in one of his letters of 1769 a description of 
the finest of the chimneypieces for his house: 

'G. Schuyler, "The Schuyler NTansion," p. 6. 
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For the Council Chamber in the Governor's House at Newbern in Xorrh Carolina. 
A large statuary Ionic chimney piece, the shafts of the columns sienna and the frett 
on rhe Frieze inlaid with the same. A rich edge and Foliage on the Tablet; medals of the 
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Figure 95. Chimnevpiece from Kent's Design of Intgo Jones, plate 64. Prototype 
of the Council Chamber mantel in the Wcntworth House, Little Harbor 

King & ^ueen on the Frieze over the Columns, the mouldings enriched, a large statuary 
marble slab and black marble covings. 
Messrs. Dcvol *c Granger fecit.^ 

' Colonial Rteordj oj S'orih Carolina, vol. 8 (1890), p. 8. 
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It is to be noted that this chimnevpiece was flanked by a small order with 
columns. Analogous flanking members occur in the other marble mantels of this 
late period. One in the \'an Rensselaer house has carved terminal figures; the one 
in the Miles Brewton drawing-room has pilaster-like strips crowned by consoles; 
the one in the parlor of the Chase house has half-pilasters. The Tryon chimney- 
piece also had another feature found at this time only in imported mantels: a frieze 
with a central panel and end motives, decorated with reliefs. Here there were 
medallions at the ends, foliage in the centre. In the Chase, Van Rensselaer, and 

Brewton mantels, the central block has fig- 
ure sculpture, the first popularly supposed 
to represent a scene from Shakespeare. 

The stairs, so conspicuously placed in 
most Colonial houses, were developed as an 
^U^^^ artistic end in themselves, irrespective of 

k ^^^^ whether there were important or public 

^^^^^^^HM^ above the ground story. 

The adoption of an open string, with 
the ends of the treads showing, marked the 
ch»uige t(; the eighteenth century, although 

IWtt^^KM I^^^^^^U 11 I ^'-^^^ houses, such as Graeme Park (figure 
^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^Kj I I ^^^^ '^"^^ ^^'^ Cortlandt house in L(jwcr 
^^^^^^1 ^PBiP^^^^Hilfl Yonkers, retain the closed string character- 
]p ' ^^^^^^^^^H of the previous The ends of 

^^^^^^BBH^^^^^^^^^^^I step the were 

either with a block, plain or panelled, or 
with a console-like scroll, or with both. 
.■Ml these varieties were also common in 
England. Plain block ends are generally early, as in the McPhedris house and 
Stenton; whereas panelled blocks may occur at any later time: 1761 in theTimothy 
Orne house, Salem. Scroll ends begin equally early, at Tuckahoe, Rosewell, and 
Westover. In the Hancock house, where the stairs (figure 100) established a new 
model of richness in so many respects, there were blocks and scrolls as well, and 
this was imitated in the Jeremiah Lee and other houses. The earliest examples of 
the scroll ends, at Tuckahoe (figure 97) and Rosewell, are carved somewhat in the 
manner of Gibbons, with foliage and flowers rather naturalistically treated, and this 
recurs at Carter's Grove in the middle of the century. At Westover there is a really 
academic, modillion-like scroll (figure 81), but this was unusual. The Hancock house 
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Figure 96. The stairs at Graeme Parle 
1721 to 1722 
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initiated the use of a scroll block sawn to fantastic profile, in which a beaklike ele- 
ment predominates, and this was henceforth the commonest form, occurring at 
Whitby, Woodford, Mount Pleasant, Cliveden (figure g8), and in the John Vassal! 
and Roger Morris houses. In the Miles Brewton house and the Jeremiah Lee house 
(figure 99), both in the later 'sixties, rocaille scrolls appear. Ordinarily the soffit ot 




Figure 97. The stairs at Tuckahoe. Before 1730 



the stairs was unaflFected by the form of the stair ends, but occasionally their pro- 
file was carried the full width of the stair. The Hancock house is the first instance. 
The other dated examples are late: the Orne house, 1761, for the block ends; the 
Chase house, 1769-1771, for the scroll ends. 

The balusters of the eighteenth century were longer and more slender than 
those of the seventeenth, and were more closely spaced, generally three to a step. 
The turned part of all three began at the same height, so that there were three 
types with turning of unequal length. Sometimes the turning was of the ordi- 
nary sort, at right angles to the axis of the baluster, but in many instances the new 
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device of spiral or swash turning was employetl. Full directions for this arc given by 
Moxon in his *'Mechanick Exercises. . . , Applied to the Art of Turning" (1694).' 
It was used in the balusters of some of the first houses of the new century, such 
as Westover and Rosewell. In the Hancock house the three types of balusters 
were turned with different spiral patterns (figures 100 and loi), and this fashion 
was carried on in dozens of New England staircases down to the Revolution, as 
well as in the Schuyler house at Albany. Perfectly plain balusters were rare 

in Colonial days, although they may be 
found: square ones at Woodford and in 
the Chase house, round ones in the Roger 
Morris house. 

Square newels, seen in Wren's Ashmo- 
lean Museum at Oxford, were frequently 
employed before 1750, as in the McPhedris 
house, Graeme Park (figure 96), Stenton, 
and the Van Cortlandt house in Lower 
Yonkers; they are rare after this date. Of 
the circular newels the earliest examples, 
at Tuckahoe and Rosewell, have carved 
foliage; many after 1735 have swash turn- 
ing. .A single spiral is used in the main 
ncwelsof Carter's Grove and in the Schuy- 
ler house, and in newels at the turns in 
New England houses. The Hancock house 
initiated t\\Q tour deforce of a double spiral 
in its main newel, the inner one twisting 
in the opposite direction from the outer, and this was imitated in many later New 
Englani.1 houses. Elsewhere the later newels were generally left plain, as they were 
concealeil by surrounding balusters supporting the end of a hand-rail which termi- 
nated in a horizontal scroll. This is first found at Westover; it became common 
after 1750. Even when this device was not used, the newel after 1730 was com- 
monly set out beyond the line of the hand-rail, which curved to it. That of the 
Roger Morris house, set in front of the lower step, is a rare exception. In the last 
years before the Revolution there was a tendency to round the turns of the balus- 
trade also. At the Miles Brewton house it makes a semicircle between the landing 
newels, although the front of the landing is straight; in the Chase house, for the 

' "§ XXV'. Of Turning Swash-Wurk," pp. 229-230, and pi. 18. 




Figure 98. The stairs at Cliveden 
After 1763 
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first time, it curves around without any intermediate newels. In the plan made 
for his house by the painter Copley in 1771,' it is the landing which is semicircular. 
Stairs themselves laid out on an arc of a circle do not occur before the Revolution. 

The hand-rail at Graeme Park and Stenton, as in seventeenth-century Colonial 
houses and as in the Ashmolcan, runs directly against the newel posts, but in fine 




FiRiirc 99, The stairs of the Jeremiah Lee house. 1768 

staircases of later date it is customary to have curved casings, which first appear 
at 'I'uckahoc, Roscwcll, and the McPhedris house. Similar curves were often in- 
troduced in the horizcmtal rail on the landings. 

Stair rails with Chinese lattice instead of balusters, which may be seen at 
Boughton House in England, exist in America also, for instance at Bachelor's 
Hall in Maryland and at Brandon. The dates of both stairs are indeterminate, 
that of the latter probably after the Revolution. 

From an early day it was universal in fine Colonial stairs to have a sloping 

> ColUctions of the Ma/saehujeiij Historical Satiety, vol. 71 (1914), p. ijd. 
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wainscoted dado against the wall opposite the stair rail. Graeme Park and Rose- 
well are perhaps the latest conspicuous exceptions. 

The floors in houses of the eighteenth century began to receive a share in the 
formal design. The most notable instance was the marquetry of the Clark or 
Frankland house in Boston, built by William Clark, who died in 1742. The house 
was demolished in 1833. "The floor of the eastern parlor was laid in diamond- 




Figure 100. Details of st.iirs and stair-window in the Hancock house 
From a measured drawing by John Sturgis 
Courtesy of R. Clipston Sturgis 

shaped figures, and had in the centre a unique and curious tesselated design . . . 
encircling the coat of arms of the Clarke family."' 

Stucco workers were rare in the colonies, and most plastered surfaces were left 
plain, but in a few fine houses they were enriched with lavish ornament. The style 
initiated by the French rocaille had been illustrated in several English works, such 
as the "Designs" of Locke (1741) and Thomas Johnson (1758, 1761), and plates 
showing rocaille ceilings were includeil in the general academic handbooks such as 
Ware's "Complete Boily of Architecture" (1756). Ceilings of this character ex- 

' E. Nason, "Frankland," pp. 73-74. An independent description in S. A. Drake, "Old Landmarks of Bos- 
ton," p. 165. The centrepiece was preserved and is reproduced in I'rotefdings of the Bostonian Sucifty, 1887, 
facing p. 27. 
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isted in the colonies at Westover, in the Miles Brewton and Huger houses in 
Charleston, and in the Philipse manor-house at Yonkers. At Westover the fantas- 
tic inner motives, while forming a composed pattern, are not continuous, but seem 
as if separately embedded in the ground (figure 102). Even if we assume them 
later than the fire of 1749, the ceilings there are unique for the time. In the other 
ceilings mentioned, of which that of the 
Brewton house is surely contemporary with 
its building, 1765-1769, there is greater 
continuity and delicacy. Only in the Hu- 
ger house are straight lines in the bor- 
ders wholly abandoned. The Brewton 
ceiling had birds in relief, the Philipse ceil- 
ing, not only birds and animals but small 
pastoral figures, and even two large busts. 

A change of style is visible in the ceil- 
ings of the Chase house at Annapolis, of 
Kenmore near Fredericksburg, and of 
Mount \' ernon, rocai//e shell work giving 
place to geometric patterns. In the Chase 
house, built 1769-1771, the stair hall (fig- 
ure loj) still has, in the central circular 
panel, an attenuated rocailU motive, but 
in the adjoining panels there is an austere 
circle of classical husks, and in the draw- 
ing-room the central panel is composed of 
garlanded husks with a border of heavy 
flutings and patenc, while all around the 
ceiling has shallow octagonal coffers. Of the ceilings at Kenmore, the seat of 
Colonel Fielding Lewis, the myth is repeated that they were executed by a 
Hessian prisoner during the Revolution. That they were in reality earlier is 
shown by a letter of Lund Washington to Washington in 1775, which at the same 
time fixes the date of the earliest stucco work at Mount \'ernon: "the stucco man" 
had completed "the new room," the chimneypiece, and the dining-room ceiling, 
which was "a handsomer one than any of Col Lewis's although not half the work 
on it."' All the ceilings at Kenmore, which form a series unsurpassed in America 
for richness, are in circular patterns made up of rather heavy acanthus rosettes and 

" F. Wilstach, "Mount Vernon" (1916), p. 140. 




Figure 101. Stairs from the H-mcock house 
ns now set up 

Courtesy of William Sumner Appleton 
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garlands of husks, with occasional filling of acanthus scroll work. The pattern in 
the parlor (figure 104), both by its general form and by the crossed palm branches 
of one of the corner panels, betrays a derivation from plate 170 (figure 105) of Batty 
Langley's "City and Country Builder's and Workman's Treasury of Designs, or 
the Art of Drawing and Working the Ornamental Parts of Architecture," published 
in 1750, although the plate itself is dated 1739. These ceilings represent the fore 




Hgurc 10:1. 1 tu p.u loi at W cstover 



runners of the Adams in the reaction against the rococo. The dining-room ceiling 
at Mount \'ernon, mentioned above, is of much the same character, although less 
crowded. In the ceilings of the west parlor and the banquet hall — the latter not 
raised until the summer of 1776 at earliest' — first appeared true Adam ornament, 
with a sunburst of husks, and with delicate festoons. 

Plaster cornices were useil in connection with the ceilings at Kcnmore and in 
the dining-room at Mount \'ernon; at Kenmore the overmantels of the saloon and 
the parlor were also modelled entirely in stucco. Both have a naturalistic treat- 

» th., p. 141. 
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ment, one with a garland and a basket of flowers, the other with a wreath encir- 
cling a landscape with scenes from .-Esop's fables (figure io6). In Charleston there 
are instances of rocaille scrolls on the walls: over the stair window of the Miles 
Brewton house and in the drawing-room of Colonel William Rhett's house. One 
panel of the Rhctt rcxim has a more classical festoon. 

Painting of interiors began to come into fashion about the second quarter of 

the eighteenth century.' Contrary to our 
usual notion, the color in Colonial days 
was not usually or initially white. For the 
Governor's Palace at Williamsburg it was 
ordered in council. May 2, 1727, " that the 
great Dining Room and Parlor thereto ad- 
joining, be new painted, the one of pearl 
color, the other of cream color; that the 
window frames, outer doors and eves be 
also new paintetl." Of the houses in New 
York in 1748 Peter Kalm writes: "The al- 
coves, and all the woodwork were painted 
with a bluish grey colour."" The interior 
of Graeme Park still shows the traces of 
its original coat of gray-blue paint. Paint 
in contrasting colors, with marbling or 
graining, was not unknown. William 
Bentley, of Salem, wrote in his diary in 
i8i6:"\'isited the Woodbridge house,said 
to be 140 years old, to view Holliman's 
painting. He died about 1744. The great southeast room is pannelled on the north 
side around the fireplace. The ground is variegated white &: black shaded. The 
panels brown framed in white. .Above in the chamber the ground white & red 
variegated shades, frame & pannel as below. One beam till lately covered by a 
closet exhibits all the beauty of this man's colouring."' 

In the Clark house, Boston, purchased by Sir Charles Frankland in 1747, there 
were "panels on each of which was painted armorial bearings, landscapes or ruins. 
. . . One of the panels of this room bore an exact resemblance of the building."* 

' J. U. Felt, "Annals of Salem," second edition (1845), vol. I, pp. 407-408. 

'"Resa." Eng. tt.. vol. i (1770), p. 250. 'Vol. 4 (1914). p- 39^- 

* F. S. Drake. "Old Landmarks of Boston," p. 165; Nason, "Frankland," p. 73; J. Winsor, "Memorial 
History of Boston," vol. 2 (1881), p. 527. 




FlKure 105. Desij»n for a ccilinR from Lang- 
ley's C'iVy and Counlry Builder s and H'orkmans 
Treasury of Designs (1750), plate 170 
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Several of these are still preserved. In the drawing-room from Marmion in Vir- 
ginia, now in the Metropolitan Museum, the panels bear paintings, some in deco- 
rative designs with vases, garlands, and horns of plenty, others with scenes on the 
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Figure io6. Chimneypiece in the saloon, Kenmore 

terrace of a chateau. The legend that these were executed by a Hessian prisoner 
scarcely requires credence after what we have learned of Kenmore. 

Summarizing the phases of style shown by interiors, we may observe that the 
fundamental treatment of the orders, so frequently used in wall decoration, door- 
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ways, and chimneypieces» remained that of rhe academic chec»rists. Prnpc^rrions 
and profiles did not vary greatly, in the finer houses, from those established by 
Palladio, Vignola, and Scamo/zi. Within the academic canon no one order has 
any special pretercnce or priority: Corinthian, Ionic, and Done arc alike found in 
the earliest and in rhe latest houses of the period. As on the exteriors, only rhe 
Scamozzi type with angular volutes was used, except in the single case of" Mar- 
mion. A baroque touch, tainiliar in Wren's work and the English vernacular, was 
characteristic: the prevalent tnieaking of architraves into ears, the use of broken 
and scroll pediments, the multiplication of consoles are instances. The influence of 
the rococo, as indicated by rocaille ornaments, began, if we leave aside the ceilings 
at Westover as possibly later than the house itsdf, not before 1745 at earliest and 
lasted until shortly after the Revolution, although in the most advanced houses it 
was disappearing just before the war. Related, and likewise at its height in the 
'sixties, was the influence of Chippendale's "Chinese" manner, which we have 
seen appearing in the roof balustrades after 1756. An advertisement in the South 
Carolina Gazette, April 1, 1757, describes the James Reid house, offered for sale, as 
"new-built . . . after the Chinese taste."' The decoration of the Miles Brewton 
house, completed 1769, is full of Chippendale motives, in which rococo, "Gothic," 
and "Chinese" are mingled. Tt was such unacademic forms to which Jefferson 
referred in 1782, when speaking of Colonial hr)uses, as "the burden of barbarous 
ornaments with whieli tliey are sometimes charged."* Only at Monticello, after 
1770, were they expurgated in the interest of Palladian purism. 

As in the case of the seventeenth century, one is eager to obtain a touchstone 
by which the date of houses for which no documents exist mi^it be determined. 
Too often, of course, this is adopted as a royal way to knowledge, which it is hoped 
will replace the arduous search in old records. But, where these have really been 
shown to be non-existent or inconclusive, there remain many cases in which one 
must fall back on the criterion of style. Even then a single feature alone can 
rarely furnish the determination. Many, indeed, persisted wirh ins-gnificant 
changes throughout the eighteenth century. But if rhe bearing of each significant 
feature is examined, and the period over which each occurs in authentically dated 
examples is noted, the time for which all these periods overlap must indicate within 
reasonable limits the date of the building. 

.An instance in which all documentary and structural evidence has been ex- 
haustively studied without furnishing any sufficient ground for positive dating,' 

'Quoted by .Smith, "DwdlinR liousus of Cliarleston," p. 358. 

"Notes oti X irpinia," see Kimhall, "Thoin.is Jeffcnon, ARkiteCt," p. JS. 
'Hall, "Philipsc Manor Half," pp. 210-247. 
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is the rich interior finish of the Philipse manor-house at Yonkers. In this case the 
number ot elements furnishing evidence as to style is so large as to render inference 
conclusive. The striking general resemblance of the east parlor to the well-known 
room of the New River Water Company in London is less instructive than similari- 
ties in individual details with other American rooms at an equal remove from the 
metropolis of the empire. Thus all the dated examples of circular columns in in- 
teriors are from the 'sixties; of overmantels with consoles, after 1756; of scroll ped- 




Figure 107. West parlor, Jerathmeel Peirce (Nichols) house, Salem. Samuel 

Mclntire, after 1779 

iments in overmantels, between 1765 and 17^)9. The single actually dated example 
of a rocaille ceiling, in the Miles Brewton house, is from 1765-1769, and roraille 
motives, such as occur in a few other places in the decoration, may be paralleled 
elsewhere about 1768. There can be little doubt, then, that, whatever the date of the 
walls of the house, the embellishment of the chief rooms was done not far from 1765. 

The Royall house, another building respecting which the documents and struc- 
ture have already been carefully studied, offers a case where a single clement is 
exceptionally instructive. Comparison, instituted by Donald Millar, between the 
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Corinthian capitals of the room and a capital, nearly identical, from the Hancock 
house, preserved in Independence Hall, shows conclusively that these were carved 
by the same hand. Since this is the largest of the Hancock capitals, it is evidently 




Figure io8. John Reynolds (Morris) house, Philadelphia. 1786 to 1787 

one from the "Loer Rume" panelled by William More in 1745 1746. We may con- 
clude that this work at the Royall house was done by More not far from that date. 

Where the detail is less rich or less significant, it may scarcely be possible to 
date the work so closely by its style. 
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The characteristics of the Colonial style long survived the Revolution. It 
took time for the novel ideas of the fblkiwing era to be widely diffused and adopted. 

Many even of the finest houses built immediately after the Revolution are scarcely 
touched by any breath of innovation. Thus the Joseph Brown house in Provi- 
dencej built shortly before 1789, is closely akin in style to the Van Rensselaer 
manor-house of 1-65. The older rooms of the Jerjuhn-iecl Peircc (Nichols) house 
in Salem, the first work of Samuel Mclntirc, soon after 1779 (figure 107), would 
nor ht-rrav that they had not been executed even a generation earlier. The large 
town house built by Joh?i Reynolds in Phihuielphia in 1786-1787 shows likewise 
nothing fundamental!} lunel, although there are certain minor details not lound 
before the Revolution (figure ro8). Works like this justify the term "post-Colo- 
nial," which may properly be applied to all the less ambitious buildings down to 
1800. With the reprinting of earlier English architectural books in America during 
and after the war,* many details of an earlier day were perpetuated even beyond 
this time. Long before it, however, they had become subordinate to new forms. 

The prevailing belief has been that the most characteristic American architec- 
ture was the Colonial work of the eighteenth century, and that conditions peculiar 
to America at that time gave it a character more nearly our own than that of any 
later phase of style. Our study of the evidence forces the conclusion, on the 
contrary, that the special eflFect of these conditions in Ci>lonial architecture has 
been much exaggerated. As in the first primitive shelters, there was little in the 
later buildings of the colonies which tlitl not find its origin or its counterpart in 
provincial Fngland or other parrs of Europe of the same day. 

There were, to be sure, -Americanisms, there were local dialects differing from 
the king's English as did those of English districts themselves. The practised e> e 
may recognize even the houses in which conformity is most complete — ^Mount 
Airy and Mount Pleasant, for instance — as Colonial, as American. The houses of 
the by-roads, the simple farmsteads lagging behind the march of progress, are 
unmistakable. 

It is true none the less that the ideal of the Colonial style remuned always 

conformity to current English usage. It is not the Colonial which constitutes 
America's really characteristic achievement in architecture. A truly American 
contribution to architectural style appeared only after the Revolution, and then 
it assumed a historical importance which has been litde recognized. 

' Swan's " I?ritisli Architttt " .ind sonic of his "Designs in Architccturt-" were repuhlishttl in Philadelphia 
in 177;. A Uoscun coition of Langley's " builder's Jewel" was still in print in 1804. John Norman's "Town 
and Country Builder*! AniitaDt," published in Boiton in 1786^ has its text and ptatcs copied largely from the 
same work. 
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HE Revolution brought a tundaniental change in American domestic 
^ architecture, as in American art as a whole. How little this has 
been appreciated is shown by the extension of the term "Colonial" 
to cover all the work to 1820, or even later. The rank and jfile of 



builders, to be sure, continued to work at first, as we have seen, in much the 
same style as before, but the leaders were inspired by very different ideals, and 

these were rapitlK dilfusod through the craft. Chief of them was the ideal of 
classical form. This involved much more than the adoption of the delicate 
Pompeian detail of the Adams; its ultimate goals were the unity and abstract 
qualify of classical ensembles: the temple and the rotunda. Sinuilrancously 
with this formal ideal came the ideal ot modern cotn cniencc, which had originated 
in the France ot Ltjuis XV. In the interplay of these two lies the key to the evolu- 
tion of the American house during the first sixty \ ears ot the republic. .So tar as 
they were in conflict the issue in America was less a reconcihatiun between them 
than a triumph, in all its absolutism, of the formal, classic ideal. 

The underlying reasons for change lay in political and cultural movements of 
the time, which could not fail to have far-reaching consequences in art: the trans- 
formation from colonies in provincial dependence on England to sovereign states 
soon welded into a nation, whose alliance lay with France. So far as America 
borrowed from contemporary art, she turned now less to England than to the 
Continent. There was not so much a transfer of allegiance, however, as a declara- 
tion of independence. The new states and the nation were republics, that regarded 
as their models not the monarchies of western Europe but the ancient democracies 
of Rome and (ireece. In art also it was natural to turn to the classic forms of 
antiquity, which took captive the new republic more firmly than any ot the older 
nations of Ftirope. 

The belief has been wiiie-spread that the passing of the Colonial and post- 
Colonial styles marked the end of healthy development of traditional art as an 
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outgrowth ot coiucinporarv culture, and that rtic classic revival w'hich succeccieii 
it was an exotic with no firm roots in American civ ili/.atiun. It is overlooked that 
the Revolutionary patriots — ^the Cincinnati— persistently, if sophomorically» iden- 
tified themselves with the heroes of the Roman republic, and that the leaders of 
thought in the 'thirties had a consciousness of solidarity with ancient Greece which 
touched every department of life. 

The classical revival was indeed a movement which had its beginnings abroad, 
and which there also had the same uldmate ideal, the temple. By priority in em- 
bodiment ot this ideal, however, and by greater literalness and universality in its 
realization, America reveals an independent initiative. The origin and antecedents 
of American classic buildings of a public nature wc have discussed in detail else- 
where.' It will suffice Here to recall that the \'irginia Capitol, designed in i"^;, 
precedeil the Madeleine in Paris, first of the great F.uropean temple repnxlucttons, 
by twenty-two years; and that the Hank of the I'nited States, built iSir; to 1826, 
anteilated the corresponding ton-iirn v ersions of the Parthenon, the National Mon- 
ument at Edinburgh, and the \\ alhalla at Rcgcti^hurg, by ten years or more. The 
adoption of the temple form abroad for buildings devoted to practical use came 
still later: in the Birmingham Town Hall (1831). In classicism America was thus 
not merely a fdlower; rather, a leader in pressing it to its extreme consequences. 

In bringing the new style into being and determining its character, individuals 
pliTyed far more prominent r51es than during the Colonial period. The prophet of 
the new gospel was Jefferson, its earliest apostles were other distinguished laymen 
and amateurs. They not only established the ideals, but gave the first object les- 
sons. .Among those who contributed to more monumental treatment by designing 
their own houses was Washington hinT-elf. A native amateur of far wider activity 
and of izreat influence was Charles Bultinch, who introduced the new style in New 
l-.nyland after his youthful European travels. CJrher amateurs in architecture to 
ticsign important domestic buildings were of foreign birth: the French engmccr 
E'Entant and the versatile Doctor William Thornton. 

As the century drew to a close men of professional training in architecture first 
appeared in America. The eariiest came from abroad: James Hoban from Ireland, 
and Stei^en Hallet from France in 1789; Benjamin Henry Latrobe from England 
in 1796. Americans joined them as time went on. Bulfinch became a professional 
in the nature and extent of his practice if not in training; Robert Mills, after 1800, 

•"Thomas JcifcrMjn and the Firsi Munumcnt of the Qassic Revival in Anicrica" op. p. 48; 

"Thomas JdFmon, Architect" cap. p. 42; "The Bank of Pennsylvania," /tnkitettural Recordt vol. 44 (191S), 
op* PP- 133-137. 
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Figure 109. Plans of the Woodlands, Philadelphia, as remodelled, 1788 
From measured drawings by Ogdcn Codman. 
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studied architecture under Hoban, Jefferson, and Latrobe to fit himself reguhirly 
for professional practice. 

Gifted craftsmen showed in some instances remarkable power in assimilating 
the new ideas. Samuel Mclntire in Salem after 1792, John McComb in New York 
after 1798, were little behind the pioneers and were themselves leaders of impor- 
tance. Their practice tended to assume a professional character. 

Books were of less relative influence than in the Colonial period, but remained 
much in use. The amateurs and craftsmen were still dependent on them for forms 




From the original drawing at the Boston Athenarum 



of detail, and now drew upon them more often for the arrangement of the ensemble. 
A stricter reading of Palladio was Jefferson's new point of departure. Gibbs's more 
monumental designs ami the "Vitruvius Britannicus" now first came into their 
own. New publications made available the details of the style of the Adams. 
This was popularized especially by the later works of William and James Pain, 
such as the "Practical House Carpenter," which seems to have been owned by 
Mclntire and other builtlers. No less than four of Pain's works were republished 
in America before 1804.' A native version of Atlam forms was embodied by a Mas- 

' "CaialoRue of All the Books Published in the United States" (1R04), reprinted in A. (>rowoll. "Book 
Trade Bibliography in the I nifed States" (1898). Besides "The Practical Builder," Boston (179;"). and 
"The Practical House Carpenter," Boston (1796) and Philadelphia (1797), these include "The Builder's Easy 
Guide" and "The Builder's Piickct I rcasure." ^ 
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sachusetts builder, Asher Benjamin, in his first two works: "The Country Builder's 
Assistant" (Greenfield, 1796)' and the "American Builder's Companion" (Bos- 
ton, i8o6).- In the more literal revival of Roman and Greek forms the publica- 




Figure 113. Sketch for the Markoe house, Philadelphia. Benjamin Henry Latrobe, 1S08 
From the original drawing in the possiession of Ferdinand C. Latrobe 

tions of ancient monuments were indispensable. To supplement the drawings of 
Roman buildings by Palladio and Desgodetz' had come since the middle of the 

' Reissued 1797, 1798, 1805. 'Reissued, wth lower proportions for the orders, 1820. 

'Jefferson acquired a copy in 1791. Cf. Kimball, "Thomas Jefferson, Architect," p. 93. 
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eighteenth century thf>se of Greek and eastern temples. The Library- Company of 
Philadelphia had already acquired by i" o copies of the first volume of Stuart's 
"Antiquities of Athens" f i-6;j, of Major's "Ruins of Paestum" (i~68), and of 
WfXHl's "Palmyra" and "Balbec." Jefferson secured many of the same works be- 
tween 1785 and 1795.' 

In one way or another the new forces were felt every where within a tew years 
after the Rev(jlution, but there was independent initiative in the several sections, 

and considerable resulting diversity. 
Thedifferent strands — inspiration from 
the classic, whether directly or through 
the English version of Pompeian deco- 
ration, influence from France tcjward 
freer composition of plan and space — 
were variously interwoven. The South, 
under Jefferson's leadership, was first 
to feel the direct classicism of the re- 
vivalists, but in the end the temple 
form and Greek detail everywhere pre- 
vailed. 

For the evolution of the style we 
have a source of knowledge scarcely 
available in the Colonial period. To 
supplement the buildings still remain- 
ing, and mitigate the historical loss by 
destruction, there are preserved not 
only engravings and photographs, but 
large numbers of the original drawings 
and designs. Many of these bear a 
date and a signature, so that a new 
precision is possible in attributions, as 
well as clearer light on the nature of the artistic intent. 

The materials, brick and wood, remained largely the same as in Colonial times, 
disguising the fundamental contrast which often exists between the forms of the 
two periods. Brick houses became more common in the New England towns, 
their great increase in Salem coming alxnit 1805.^ The number of houses of cut 

' KimhjII, " I'homas JcfFcrson, Architect," pp. 34, note, 92-IOI. 

*"Lisi of Brick Buildings SiandinK in Salem at the Bt-cinnine of 1806," Salem GazelU, February 4, 1806. 




Figure 114. Stud)' for rcmodellinfj the Gov- 
ernor's Fiilace, WilliamsburK. Thomas 
Jeffers4in, ahiiut 1779 

From the original drawing in the Coulidce Collection 
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stone grew slightly, but they were still to be counted almost on one hand: the 
President's house in Washington, the Parkman and David Sears houses in Boston, 
Colonnade Row in New York. The house begun in 1793 by Robert Morris in 
Philadelphia was unique in being, in large part, o( marble. In the treatment even 
of materials previously used, however, there were some characteristic innovations 
as time went on. Chief of these was the increasing use of stucco, sometimes ruled 
to imitate ashlar. An early example is Solitude in Philadelphia, 1784. The great 



vogue or stucco, however, really began 
after i8cxd, with the buildings of La- 
trobe and his pupil Mills, under the in- 
fluence of Soane. By the 'thirties red 
brick was scarcely shown any more. 
In New England, where stucco was not 
adopted, the brick was painted gray. 
Some important houses where such 
painting seems to have been done at 
an early date are Franklin Crescent in 
Boston, the Gore house in Waltham, 
and the .Andrew (SafTord) house in 
Salem. In the North, where wood 
continued to be used for pretentious 
houses, it was also common for the fa- 
cade to be covered with smooth board- 
ing with close joints, instead of clap- 
boards or shingles. This innovation 
appears in the wooden front added by 
Mclntire after 1789 to the Pickman 




(Derby) house on Washington Street, Figure 115. Planof the Villa Rotonda for Almerico 
Salem, and is a familiar feature in the From Palladio, BiK)k II, pbie 14 

work of Bulfinch and his followers. 

The new standard of convenience, first embodied by the French at the begin- 
ning of the century, brought many improvements in the provisions of houses after 
the Revolution. The old scheme of a transverse stair hall dividing four nearly 
equal rooms of uncertain destination, lingereil on until 1800 or even later, but it 
tended to give place to more flexible arrangements, varying with the orientation, 
and having more varied elements, more compact circulation, and greater privacy. 

Differentiation in the functions of rooms and adaptation of the individual 
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room to its specific use proceeded much further than in Colonial houses. No other 
document is so enlightenintif here as the memorandum prepared by Jefferson in 
1792 lictailing the accommodations desirable for the President's house in Wash- 
ington : 

F^sndent's house 

Antichamber area 10 squares of fuU elevation 

Audience room 15 

Parlours i of 15 

I of. 10 

Inning Room i of. 10 

60 squares of full elevation 

Parlours i of 7,'-^ 

1 of 5 

Dining Room I of $ 

Study 5 

Library 10 

Clerks rooms 2 10 

Bedrooms with anti-chamb. & 

Dressing room to each — 4 of J2 

Bedrooms single 6 24 

.Makini' altogether squares ut 

hall elevation to be counted as 49^ 

109 squares or 
105 f. sq. 

Serx ants apartments, the kitchen and its aj^urtenances to be in an interval of 7 f. 
pitch between the floor of the house and cellars, consequently to be sunk a foot or two 
beneath the surface of the earth. 

Cellar, wood rooms etc. to be below the servants apartments. 

Estimated in squares of 10 feet or 100 square feet.^ 

.Although the provision of stare Jining-room and private dining-room, public and 
family parlors, and clerks' rooms here is tlue to the official character of the house, 
the number and variety of the ro(»ms otherwise do not surpass those of many fine 
private houses of the time, such as the Woodlands (figure 109), the Harrison (iray 
Otis house on Beacon Street, Boston (figure 1 10), or the Van Ness house in Wash- 
ington (figure III). 

1 IKstriet of Columt>M Papers, Department of States vol. 6* part 2, no. ij8. 
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Rcfintfinenrs in the accuininuJations of the sleeping-rooms were the prf)vision 
of one or more wirh an alcove lor the bed, or with a separate dressing-rcjom. Both 
these features were practically unknown in America before the Revolution, al- 
though Jefferson in 1771 had written "Dressing Room" in the large room preced- 
ing the bedroom in his plan for Monticello. The chancre d ralcooe, an invoition of 
the French under Louis XIV, was exceptional in England, although occasional ex- 
amples may be found from the time of Wren onward. It occurred increasingly in 
English books toward the close of the eighteenth century.* At the same time it 
appeared in American deigns, earliest perhaps in 1788 at the Woodlands, where 
three of the bedrooms have an alcove. Jefferson, fresh from France, introduced it 
in his house in New York, 1789,' and actively advocated it,' including it in numer- 
ous designs. At least in his own houses, Monticello and Poplar Forest, the alcoves 
were actually built. Other designers also favored the scheme,* and Latrobe em- 
ployed it in the Van Ness house in Washington, built 1813-1819. Suites of bed- 
rooms and (!-essing-rooms, somer'p with two bedrooms and a small vestibule, 
were provided in the Woodlands, the V an Ness house, and the Harrison Gray Otis 
house, Beacon Street, built by Bulfinch in 1807. 

A shallow recess in the dining-room for the sideboard was another character- 
istic feature ot houses after 1795. Jefferson used it in remodelling Monticello in 
1796; Bultinch, in the house for Ezekie! HersL'\- Dcrlt)' in Salem by i~99; Alexan- 
der Parris, in houses in Portland from 1805 '^"'^^ ^''^^ David Sears house in Boston 
in 1816; Latrobe, in the Van Ness house and elsewhere. 

The elements of circulation were also elaborated, at the same time that the 
entrance hall, reception rooms, living quarters, ami service arrangements were 
segregated, in the plans of leading designers, with a care hitherto unthought of. 
Lateral passages or corridors were provided, especially in houses of increased 
length, such as the Woodlands, the White House in Washington (figure 1 19), Mon- 
ticello as remodelled, and the Van Ness house, giving a degagement from the comer 
rooms to the hall. The main stairway tended to be secluded from the entrance 
hall, where it had invited even the chance comer to the upper rooms. In some 
cases where it remained in direct connection with the hall, it was at least pushed 
to one side in a compartment of its own, as at the Woodlands. This was a favorite 
arrangement with Buliinch, which he used in his own house and in the plan he 

* J. Paine. " Plans of NohU-mcn and Gcnilemcfl** Hoiues" (1783), pi. 42; G. RtdianboQ, "Origina] 
aicos for Country Seats" (i795}> pis. 17, 55, etc. 

*IGni1ial1, '*Thoiiiai Jdfrercon, ARmtecr," p. 47 and fig. 121. 

' Srt- his Irrrcr to Matiisnn, May 19, 1791. i^ .. p. ;6. 

* it occurs in the designs of unknown authorsiiip reproduced in F. Cousins and Riley: " Ihc Wood carver 
of Salon" (1916), fadnc p. 39; and in Latrobe't plan for completing the White House, 1807. 
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made in 1795 for Elias Hasket Derby; it was widely imitated in New England, for 
instance in the HoUister house at Greenfield, attributed to Asher Benjamin and to 
1797, and in the houses at Portland by Alexander Parris from 1805 (figure 112). 
Still further in the direction of seclusion were stairs opening from the Taterai pas- 
sages, as in the White House, in Monticello, in the Swan house in Dorchester, 
Massachusetts (figure 122), in Thornton's most elaborate study for Tudor Place 
in Georgetown, and in the Van Ness house, ranging in date from 1793 to 18 1 j. So 
ingrained is the Colonial tradition in the matter that this retired position of the 

stairways at Monticello is still 
ascribed to absent-mindedness of 
the "philosopher" Jefferson. 

For service a second stair grad- 
ually became universal. Where the 
kitchen was in the basement, as 
was often the case, the back stairs 
connected it with the tlining-room, 
eitherdirectly,as in the Perez Mor- 
ton house in Roxbury, or through 
a butler's pantry, as in the Swan 
house near by, the Markoe house 
in Philadelphia (figure iij), and 
the Van Ness house. A butler's 
pantry was also interposed between 
dining-room and kitchen where 
both were in the same story; in 
the Crafts house, Roxbury, and 
the John (Jartlner house, Salem, both from 1805. Service through the main hail 
was only tolerated in the best houses when other considerations clearly out- 
weighed this disadvantage, as in the David Sears house in 1816 (figure 127). 

Orientation and exposure of the rooms were considered with a new freedom 
from parti pris. Where the street frontage was on the north, it was not uncommon 
for the chief rcKims to be toward the rear, constituting a "back front" or garden 
front, as in the Derby, Gore, and Brockenbrough houses, for instance. In all these 
the hall was not carried through to the garden side, but the desirable exposure there 
was used for a file of rooms en suite. So much preferred did such an arrangement 
become that in some cases where the best exposure was toward the street the hall 
was displaced from the centre to leave it free for the living-rooms. In the Swan 
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Figure 116. Study for a Governor's house in Richmond 
on the model of Palladio's. Thomas JefFcrson 
about 17S3 

From the or!|>inal drawing in the Coolidge Collection 
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house the entrances are at the ends of the front, in the Harrison Gray Otis house 
on Mount Vernon Street, Boston, 1800, and in the David Sears house, 18 16, the door 
is moved to the eastern side. Where the street ran north and south, or in any case 
when the lot was relatively narrow, the house might be turned end to the street, 
facing on a side yard. This was a scheme inaugurated by Bulfinch,' and followed, 
among others, by Mclntire in the Dow and Felt houses at Salem in 1809-1810. 




I'igurc 117. Study for the Guvernment Houst-, New ^'ork City. John McComb, 17S9 
From the original drawing in the possession of the New York Historical Society 



The great majority of houses continued to have all the living-rooms on the 
same floor with the entrance hall. A certain number had the living-rooms diviiled 
between that floor and the one above, as had occasionally been the case before the 
Revolution. They included not only houses in Charleston, of which this scheme 
had been particularly characteristic, but others elsewhere, such as the Morton 
house in Roxbury, by Bulfinch. The tendency, French in ultimate origin, was to 

'See the design, watermarked 1796, with his handwriting, published by Cousins and Riley, "The W<K)d- 
carver of Salem," facing p. 23, and wrongly attributi.-d to Mclntire. 
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place the more important rooms e>i suite in a /W i-t<i\^e up one story, the entrance 
being at the tjroimd level. Plus was the arrangement in the houses of great leaders 
ot fashion such as that of'W'illiam Bingham, of" l*hihuielphia (figure 170),' built be- 
fore 1788, and of' Harrison (Jray Otis in Hoston, built on Beacon Street in 1807, as 
well as in such other aristocratic houses as that of' Jonathan Mason on Mount Ver- 
non Street and those on Park Street. All of these Boston town houses were the 
work of Bulfinch. 

These tendencies to specialization and flexibility of arrangement were limited 
in their application hf the counter-tendency to ideal classic symmetry, ^^^ten the 




Figure 1 1 8. " Plan of a mansion for a person of distinction" 

Ffom Crunden's Conttnient and Ormam final JrchitfCwf (ly^^). Ttie prototype of McCbmb's detiKn for 

ihc (jo%'cmmcnt Huu»c 

exterior mass was the first consideration, convenience might have to be subordi> 
nated and some of its new possibilities sacrificed. Even then, however, the situa- 
tion was scarcdy different from that of Colonial days. The four-square Coltmial 
house was as schematic in arrangement as the revivalist temple. The interplay of 

the formal tendency with the practical we have now to trace. 

In form, the really significant houses of the new republic belong to several novel 
and distinct general types. Two of these were based on classical ideals, the more 
important of them modelleil on the temple: a simple rectangular mass with a col- 
umnar portico of its full wiilth and height, crowned by a petliment. Its beginnings 
fall during the blackest days of the Revolution, in one of the earliest designs made 

■ Qf. the description in Gtinmld, "Republican Court" (1856), p. 262. 
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in the independent states. About 1779 Jefferson, on becoming governor of Vir- 
ginia, made studies for the remodelling of the old Governor's Palace at Williams- 
burg. Of these, the one obviously representing an ideal (figure 114), recognized 
as beyond immediate reach, shows a portico on either face eight columns broad, 
with the legend "Pediment front whole width of root." The idea of imitating the 
form of the temple in a domestic building was at this time quite absent abroad. 




Figure 119. Accepted pl.in for the President's house. Washington. James Hoban, 1792 
From the original drawing in the Coolidgc Collcctiun 

Playful reproductions of temples hail indeed been built in the English lanilscape 
gardens since the time of Vanbrugh, and Campbell had proposed in the "\'itruvius 
Britannicus," a church on the model of a temple, "Prostile, Hexastile, Eustyle,"' 
but anything so radical as a dwelling-house on these lines had not been suggested 
by the most ardent foreign classicist. For the moment the idea could not germi- 
nate. It was years, indeed, before Jefferson himself advanced it again in so un- 
compromising a form. It is important to note, however, that even before his 



• Vol. 2, pi. i7, and p. 2. 
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foreign journey and his epochal design for the \'irginia Capitol, he had formulated 
the ideal which was ultimately to rule in American domestic architecture. 

Almost equal I \ early, and from the same hand, came the suggestion of the other 
ideal type of the Palladians and classicists, the rotonda: a building symmetrical in 

all directions about a central vertical axis, and preferably crowned by a dome. 
Its ultimate basis was the Roman circular tLinplc, which Jefferson regarded as the 
model of "Spherical," as the rectangular temple was of "Cubic architecture."' 
The motlern embodiment in domestic architecture, the 'cilla rotonda^ suggested in 
the designs of Giuliano da San Gallo and Serlio, had been 6rst completely devel- 




Figurc I20. Baricll hou«:. Charlcstown, Massachusetts. Plans. Charles Bullinch. 1792 

From dnwinKs by Ogden Codman 



oped and executeil by Palhulio in the famous villa for Paolo Almerico near A'icenza 
(figures 115 and 1.^2). A square mass with four porticos, about a circular, domi- 
cal hall lighted from above, the monumental features actuall\- exceeding in area 
the rooms tor use — it is a scheme less practical than purely ideal, an extreme ex- 
pression of abstract enthusiasm for classical form. 

From Palladio's plates the scheme was copied in northern Europe, with a lit- 
eralncss or a freedom of moilihcarion depemienr on the ilegree of academic fervor. 
In the royal pavilion at Marly (1680^1686), the most purely ideal of the buikiings 
of Louis XIV, the absolute identity of the four sides was retained, but the exterior 
dome and the projecting porticos were alike omitted, while pilasters of the Aill 
height of the walls were carried entirely around. In England, at least four houses 
of the type were projected in the decade from 1720 to 1730, generally with some or 

' "Account of the Capitol of Viisinia," in "Works" edited by LipKomb and Beiith, ^tX. 5, p. 134. 
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even all of the porticos omitted, and with other concessions to economy or use. 
Two, however, retained an exterior dome: Mereworth Castle, by Colin Campbell, 
following Palladio's plate of the villa for Almerico with the utmost literalness 
throughout; Lord Burlington's villa at Chiswick, otherwise less complete, having 
an octagonal saucer dome with steps. 

Among Jefferson's studies after the transfer of the government of Virginia to 
Richmond, when he was chairman of the Directors of the Public Buildings ( 1780- 




Figiire 121. Jun:ithan Mason house, Boston 
From an old lithograph. Courtesy of Ogden Codman 



1783), apparently for a Governor's house there, is the quarter-plan of such a villa 
rotonda (figure 116).' Although somewhat reduced in scale and showing but a sin- 
gle frontispiece of four columns, it follows exactly the interior arrangement of Pal- 
ladio's design. Like the temple scheme, this plan did not come to execution at 
the time, but it was not forgotten, as we shall see, and was destined ultimately to 
have an important future in .America. 

Earlier than these classical types in its embodiment in executed buildings was 
a scheme of which the inspiration was essentially French. This was the plan with 

' C/. Kimball, "Thomas Jefferson, Architect" pp. 33 and 140. 
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a projecting saloon, occupying a place of honor in rhe centre of a garden front, 
opposite the entrance. Created by Le Vau at Vaux-le-\'icomte under Louis XI\', 
the type, with an elliptical salon, was adopted almost universally in France in the 
srylf r,\ Louis XV', and became the fav^orite device of the rococo in Germany, at 
Sails Souci ( i~45\ Solitude, ami Monrepos In England, the scheme, with 

an octagonal saloon, had been illustrated in some of Robert Morris's books, " Archi- 




Figure 122. Swan house, Dorchesttr, Massachusetts 
From a measured drawing by Ogden Codman 



tccture Iniprovctl" (1755) and "Select Architecture" (i7;9). Made classical by 
using a circular room surrouruicd hy columns and surmounted by a saucer dome, 
it was adopted by James Paine in his unexecuted design for the garden facade of 
Kedieston (176^)) and by Robert Adam tn the River House at Ston. In this classi- 
cal form it appeared in France iii the Hotel de Thelusson, built 1780, and the 
Hotel de Salm, 1782-1786. 

The house with the projecting saloon had likewise owed its introduction in 
America to JeflFerson, who, as we have seen, adopted an octagonal projection in 
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building Monticello (figure 52) just before the Revolution. It was taken up inde- 
pendently by others, who were the first to employ the curved projection. This ap- 
pears in both the lateral facades of the Woodlands, as remodelled in 1788: a house 
which, although somewhat limited in the central part by existing walls, is remark- 
able in its freedom and novelty of composition in plan, both as regards convenience 
and privacy, and as regards variety of spatial effects (figures 109 and 196). The 




Figure 123. Swan house, Dorchester 
Courtesy of Ogden Codman 



entrance is to a circular vestibule surrounded by columns, with niches on the diag- 
onals. To the left, beyond the stairs, and to the right, are the great drawing-room 
and the dining-room, one elliptical, the other with semicircular ends, both jutting 
out boldly on the exterior. Beyond the vestibule is the saloon, likewise with semi- 
circular ends. It does not itself extend beyond the plane of the building, but has 
a great projecting portico in the centre of the river front. 

A "grand salone" on the axis, of circular form, was first employed by John 
McComb in a drawing which seems to belong to the series of studies he made tor 
the Government House in New York in 1789 (figure 1 17). It is the most elaborate 
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of the group, fully commensurate with the purpose of the hou^^t- as a residence of 
the President. Identity in many elements leaves no doubt that the design, with 
the saloon, was derived from plates 52-53 (figure 1 18) of John Crunden's "Conve- 
nient and Ornamental Architecture" The other studies,' progressively less 
pretentious as they approach the character of the building as executed, lack the 
circular saloon, although two of them retain a projecrinu bay, octagonal on the ex- 
terior, in rhr middle of the ganien front. Like Crunden's plan, most of the stud- 
ies of McC oinb ha\ e one or more interior rooms ilependent on top light. 

The earliest .American examples of the scheme with an elliptical saloon on axis 
were James Mohan's wiiming ctJinpetiti ve tiesign for the President's house in Wash- 
ington (figure 1 19) and Charles Bulfinch's for the house of Joseph Barrell in Charles- 
town (figure 1 20), both in 1792. Hoban, an Irishman by birth, had some train- 
ing as a youth in the architectural school of the Dublin Societ>', and had been 
working for the past few years in South Carolina.' His design for the President's 
house was derived in the main, as we have shown elsewhere,' from Gibbs's "Book 
of Architecture," plates 52 and 53. From Gibbs's plan Hoban retained on the 
interior only the arrangement of the vestibule and adjoining stairs. In the centre 
of the garden front, where Gibbs has a long drawing-room, he interpolated an 
ellipse. As, however, he placed this, like the ellipse at the Woodlands, endwise to 
the facade, it was inadequate to serve as the main reception-room, necessarily 
located elsewhere, and in its original form it made but an insignificant projection 
on the exterior. 

In the Barrell house, on the Other hand, as in the leading European examples, 
the ellipse lies lengthwise of the garden front. Bulfinch had doubtless seen the 
Woodlands when he visited Philadelphia in 1789 and dinctl with the leailing fami- 
lies,^ bur he had made the tour of h'rance in i-Hf), giving special attention to archi- 
tecture,'' and it may be assumetl that his inspiration came directly from abroad. 
The plan, as reconstructed on ample evitlence, places the stairs in the centre of the 
house, lighted from the top, so that vestibule, stairs, and saloon form a suite of 
varied spatial effect along the central axis, with minor rectangular rooms on the 
flanks. 

In the later development of the more ambitious and characteristic houses, the 
type which soonest gained a strong foothold was the one with a projecting saloon, 

' McGomb collection. New York Historical Society, nos. S4-S7. 

•No ddiiiestic di-sipns nf there have yet btxn itUntifiiJ. It is <iuestion.ihlo, iKn. whether any of the 
houses there with curvoi proieitions were prior tn 179;. Cj. Smith, " LKi'dimg Houses of Charleston," ch. VI. 
•"The (I>nt-Ms nl' tlu- White House," Cnnury .\fa);aunf. vol. c>; (1918)* pp. 524-528. 

«E. S. UulHnch, "Life and Letters of Charles Bulfinch" (1896), PP- 7S^ 
•/*., pp. 42, SI. 
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most commonly of oval or circular form. Under Bulfinch's leadership it became 
especially frequent among fine houses in Boston and New England. He himself 
seems to have been the designer of at least five such houses: those of General 
Henry Knox in Thomaston, NLiine, 1793, of Perez Morton and James Swan in 
Roxbury and Dorchester, ascribed to 1796 and thereabouts," of Jonathan Mason 
in Boston, and of Harrison Gray Otis in Watertown, 1809. All of these had the 
projecting saloon in the centre of the garden front. The Knox house is almost a 
duplicate in plan of the Barrcll house, but has the elliptical bay enclosed in the 




Figure 124. Gore house, Waltham, Massachusetts. Garden front. Between 1799 and 1804 

Courtesy of Miss N. D. Tuppcr 



second story as well as in the first. In the Mason house (figure 121) it rises 
through all three. The Morton (Taylor) house has an octagonal projecting rcM)m, 
the ellipse, truncated in this case so that it does not project, being reserved for the 
up-stairs drawing-room. The Swan house (figures 122, I2j, and 146) is unique 
among the executed houses in having a circular room as the projecting feature, 
its wall rising two stories on the exterior, above a low surrounding colonnade 
which crosses the front. In this house the saloon is in the centre of the entrance 
front, with the entrances themselves pushed to either side. The Gore house in 
Waltham (figure 124), as rebuilt between 1799 and 1804, which may also be by 
Bulfinch, not only has a projecting elliptical saloon, but has a room opposite it, on 

• F. S. Drake, "The Tovkn of Roxbury" (1R78, reprint 1905), p. 135. 
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the entrance front, the inner side of which is elhptical. The entrance hall and 
stairs here are placed at one end of the front. 

Samuel Mclntire, of Salem, whose work hitherto had continued Colonial tra- 
ditions, was quick to take a leaf from Bulfinch's hook. Among his drawings are 




Figure 125. Design for a country house. John McComb, about 1798 to 1800 
From the original drawing in the possession of the New York Historical .Society 

sketches from the oval room in the Barrell house, antl a plan of the Thomas Rus- 
sell house in Charlestown showing its elliptical stair. In a country house in Wal- 
tham for Theodore Lyman, who purchased the land in 1793, Mclntire applied his 
newly acquired vocabulary of spatial forms by using a projecting oval room. 
Otherwise the plan is on conventional lines, being traversed by corridors. As sug- 
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gestions for the famous iiui:ision-housc built by EWas Hasket Derby in 1795-1799, 
the owners collected designs from many sources. The plan made for it by Bulfinch 
has a suite of rectangular rooms across the garden front, approached by a passage 
with the stairs at one side. Not satisfied with rius, Mclntirc, wIid made the final 
designs, introduced the innovations which Bulfinch had made elsewhere: the oval 
saloon of the BarrdI house, preceded by the elliptical stair hall of the Russell 
house, making an axial suite of great variety and interest. 

In other parts of the country the scheme was likewise a favorite. Jefferson, 




Figure 126. Plan of the Russell house 
Charieston. Finished 181 1 

Fram a drawing by Albert Simmons in Smith's 
Dwtlling Hotuti 0/ Ckarlttum 




Figure 127.- David Sears house, Boston 
1S161. Alexander Piirris, Architect 

From a measured drawiqg bjr Ofeden Codman 



whose house in Paris had had an oval salon to the garden,' twice employed it in 
Studies and designs,* although in neither case does it seem to have come to ocecu- 
tion. The H6tel de Salm, with its circular sahn, which he so greatly admired, 
gave him one idea for the President's house in Washington.' Elliptical saloons 
occur among the designs of John.McComb, of New York, the most interesting 
(figure 125)^ bdng datable by the paper employed as about 1798-1800. It has the 
entrance hall and stairs at one end of the front, the saloon projecting almost its 

'Kimball, ' Ihomas JcHcrson, .Vrchitcct," Hg. 118. '/i., figs. 120(1793?), '^i (1803). 

* iky fig. 131. * McComb collcctioDr New York HUtorical Sodeqr, no. 109. 
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full depth on the garden side, surrounded by a veranda with small columns much 
like that of the Swan house. In Charleston the Nathaniel Russell house, com- 
pleted before i8i i, has an oval drawing-room, projecting endwise with a polygonal 
exterior, in the centre of the garden facade (figure 126). For Tudor Place in 




Figure 128. Robert Morris house, Chestnut Street, Philadelphi.i. Pierre Charles L'Enfant 

1793 to i8oi 

From the cnKtavinR by William Birch, 1800 

Georgetown Thornton made a series of studies with oval saloons on axis which 
are exceptional for rich combination of elements of varied shape.' 

In other houses where the saloon had not a full elliptical or circular form, it 
had none the less a semicircular or segmental end forming a projecting bay. This 
was common in Soane's "Plans" (1788). One of Jefferson's ideal studies shows 

' Thf most ambitious is publisht-cl by (1. Brown, Architfctural Rfcurd, vol. 6 (1896), p. 64. Others arc amonR 
the Thornton papers in the Library of Congress, Manuscripts Division. 
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the form.' His disciple, Robert Mills, used it in the Wickham (Valentine) house 
in Richmond, 1812. In Boston it was employed by Alexander Parris in the house 
he designed for David Sears in 18 16 (figure 127). 

Sometimes an octagonal or semi-octagonal room was the central projecting fea- 
ture. Jefferson continued frequently to employ it: in designs believed to be for 
Woodberry Forest, Orange County, \'irginia, the estate of William Madison, 1793,' 




Figure 129. The Octagon, Washington. William Thornton, 1798 to iSoo 

in those for rebuilding Shadwell, 1800- 1803, for Poplar Forest as originally proposed, 
and that of Barboursville, 18 17.' The scheme also occurs many times in the ideal 
studies which Jefferson made, probably during his return voyage to America in 
1789.^ Bulfinch also used it, as we have seen, in the Morton house, 1796. 

The use of curved elements on the exterior was not confined to emphasis on a 
central saloon toward the garden. The splendid house begun by L'Enfant for Rob- 

' Kimball, "Thomas Jefferson. Architect," fig. 225. 

' Cf. {!>., p. 56. The drawing reproduced there as fig. 171 has been thought to be for this house. If SO, 
it was modified in execution, not to speak of later remodcllings- 

* lb., figs. 173, 183-192, and 205-206 respectively. * lt>.. figs. 217-224, 230. 
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ert Morris (figure 128), 1 793-1 801, had end "pavilions" w-'h curved faces, analo- 
gous to those of the Hotel Moras (Biron) in Paris. The last of the town houses 
built by Buliinch in 1807 for Harrison Gray Otis, on Beacon Street, Boston, on a 

. restricted site, has an oval drawing-room at one side overlooking the rear garden. 

The Joseph Manigault house in Charleston, reputed to have been designed by 
Gabriel Manigault, has the ciininu-room ending in a curved bay, and the stairs in 
a semicircular bay at the front. I he Middlcton-Pinckney house at Charleston has 




Figure 150. Van Ncn house, Washington. Front elevation. Benjamin Henry Latrobe 

181} to 1819 

From a measured drawing by Ogdcn Codman 



similar features. Sometimes in a pair of symmetrical houses a hay was placed at 
either end n( the front, as in the house at 55 Beaecjn Street, Boston, long occupied 
by the historian Prescott, or the one formerly standing ar Summer and Arch 
Streets, the home ot Edward Everett. A special group is formed by the town 
houses on corner lots which have a corner entrance in a circular pavilion. The 
most noted of these is the so-called Octagon House in Washington (figure 129), 
designed by Thornton for John Tayloe, and built in 1 798-1 80a As in the case of 
Tudor Place, Thornton made an elaborate series of preliminary studies. The plan 
selected for execution has a circular vestibule on the corner, with the stair hall 
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FiRure 131. Competitive design for the President's house. Washington 

Thomas Jefferson, 1792 

From the original drawing in the possession of the Maryland Historical Society 
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behind it on the diagonal axis, between wings with rectangular rooms. The Richter 
house at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, was substantially similar in mass, except 
for a veranda with light columns around the circular bay. 

The octagonal bow also appeared in other combinations. The study of these 
specially fascinated Jefferson, as his ideal sketches reveal.' At Farmington, i8oj, 
and .Ampthill in Cumberland County, Virginia, 1815, he terminated the facade 
with lateral bays.' In a number of studies about 1809, he used a pair of similar 
bays facing the front, with the entrance recessed between.' Some of these studies 




li ^ ^ ± ■ 

Figure 132. Elevation of the Villa Rutonda for Almerico 
From Palladio, Book II, plate IJ 

show also a central octagon bay in the rear. The type became a popular one in 
Richmond, witness a description of houses there in the middle of the century: 
"Others appear to be triangles made of three two story hexagonal towers, with a 
portico filling up the open space at the base of the triangle, and the pointed roofs 
joining one another. This style seems to have effected a large number of the houses 
of the city of any great age, giving them and it a singular appearance."^ At least 
two examples still exist in Richmond, the Hancock (Caskie) house at the corner 
of Main and Fifth Streets and the McRae house, which assumed its present form 
by i8og,* at the corner of Ninth and Marshall Streets. 

' Cf. especially figs. 2i6 and zij in Kimball, "Thomas Jefferson. Architect." 
' Ih., figs. 183-184. and 203-204. * lb., djts. 198-202. 

* J. I*. Little, "Richmond" (1851). * Data kindly furnished by Edward V. Valentine. 
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Figure 133. Poplar Forest, Bedford County. Virginia. Plan and elevation 
Thomas Jefferson, 1806 to 1809 

From a drawing by Cornelia Jefferson Randolph in the possession of the University of Virginia 
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Figure 134. Octagonal design ascribed to 
Inigo Jones 

From William Kent's Dfsigm of Inigo Jones (1727) 



Projecting pavilions of merely rect- 
angular form likewisecontinued in some 
currency. Aside from frontispieces oi 
columns <}r pilasters only on an un- 
broken wall, there are shallow central 
projections on a half dozen imfxjrtant 
houses. The early ones, such as the 
John Brown and Joseph Nightingale 
houses in Providence, have pediment- 
crowned pavilions which are very nar- 
row relative to their height of three 
stories — as in the Chase house just be- 
fore the Revolution. In the Morton 
and Crafts houses in Roxbury, after 
1800, and in the Wickham house in 
Richmond, 1812, the buildings are 
lower, the bays wider. Pairs of end 
pavilions, found in Colonial America 
only in the Governor's house at An- 
napolis, terminated the entrance fronts 
of the Woodlands, the President's 
house at Philadelphia, and both fronts 
of the Van Ness house (figure 130). 

The rotonda plan which Jefferson 
had proposed for the Governor's house 
at Richmond was the form which he 
finally preferred for the President's 
house in Washington, and emb(Kiicd in 
an anonymous competitive design {fig- 
ure 131).' It closely follows the Pal- 
ladian prototype, as shown in Leoni's 
eiiition of his works (figure i ji), with 
the tall exterior dome and all four por- 
ticos. Failing of selection by Wash- 



ington and the commissioners, the idea was later embodied by Jefferson in an un- 
executed design for which Robert Mills, then a youth under his instruction, made 

• Kimball. "Thomas Jefferson, Architect," pp. 53, 154-156; "The Genesis of the White House," Crnlury 
Magazine, vol. 95 (191 8), pp. 524-528. 
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drawings in 1803.' The scheme was too purely tormal in its balance to meet 
with tavor until ideals of" abstract unity had become esrabhshed through the 
strengthening of classical influence generally. Not until after central balance and 
a central dome had become common in the design of churches and other buildings 
was the type of" Palladio's villa rotonda adopted in dwelling-houses. After 1830, 
however, buildings on this model — square, with a central hall, x:ircular or polygonal 




Figure 135. Sketches ftir a house for Robirt Liston. Benjamin Henry Latrobe, 1800 
From the original drawings in the possession of Ferdinand C. Latrobe 



in shape, often lighted from above — became numerous. \ magnificent example 
was Belmont, Nashville, Tennessee, designed by William Strickland about 1850, 
with an unbroken cornice supported by a Corinthian order. Many others could 
be cited, such as Waverly, near Columbus, Mississippi, or a house standing until 
recent years on the hill in Pro\ idence, Rhode Island. 

Meanwhile the house coniposed about a central axis had been exemplified in 
a Jess ambitious form, better Htted for acceptation. Before 1804 Jefferson had 

■ Kimbaill, "Tloiins Jeffenon, Architect," iig. 181. 
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proposed for Pantops, one ot' his farms, a house in the form of a single regular 
" octagon, and this he erected on another estate, Poplar Forest, beginning in 1806 
(figure IJ3). Although it is in a sense the logical outcome of his experiments with 
• octagons and with the rotonda type elsewhere, the direct suggestion seems to have 
come from a design ascribed to Inigo Jones (figure IJ4),' showing an octagonal 
building on a larger and more elaborate scale. Jefferson's simplification was ex- 
tremely ingenious, giving a square top-lighted room in the centre and octagonal- 




Figure Pavilion VII. University of VirRinia, Charlottesville, Virginia 

Thomas Jefferson, 1817 

ended rooms around it, meeting at the central point on each side. As finally devel- 
oped for Poplar Forest, there were porticos at front and rear. Although octagonal 
churches were built soon after by Bulfinch and Mills, the octagonal form was not 
widely taken up for houses until 1850, when Orson Squire Fowler popularized it 
by his book, "A Home for All, or a New, Cheap and Superior Mode of Building."' 
He had built himself a house on the Hudson on this model about 1844. The schema 

' F'late 17 in vol. 2 of W. Kent, "Designs of Inigo Jones" (1727), a book which Jefferson owned. 
* Sec Fanny Hale Gardiner, "The Octagon House," Country Life in Amenta, vol. 23 (March, 1913), 
pp. 79-80. 
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then had an enormous following. Octagonal houses were scattered everywhere, in 
New England, in the Northwest, many still with Greek detail. Even to-day few 
old Michigan towns are without one or more, built in the 'fifties and 'sixties. In 
cruder examples the bedrooms are arranged around a central chimney, very much 
like so many pieces of pie. 

The logical, if not the sensible, extreme of the rotonda type is obviously a house 
in the form of a circle. Temples or casinos of circular form were features of the 




F9*m mph*l*g*mth K. II'. Hj^nH/vr 



Figure 137. Pavilion II, "Ionic of Fortuna Virilis," University of Virginia 

Thomas Jeflfierson, 1 8 18 

English landscape gardens, and were imitated on the Continent, as in the "Eng- 
lish Pavilion" at Pillnitz. Some of these pavilions were not mere summer-houses, 
but had living accommodations for the owner and two or three servants. John 
Flaw's "Rural Architecture," published in 1794, of which Bulfinch owned an edi- 
tion,' included drawings of a circular house on Lake Wintlermere, "designed and 
built by the author." There were few of the leading American designers who did 
not at least toy with such an idea. JeflPerson made a sketch as early as 1794, as a 

« E. S. Bulfinch, "Charles Bulfinch," p. 83. 
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forerunner of the Poplar Forest scheme, of a casino in circuhir form: a round central 
room with a colonnade encircling it part-way, the remaining segments having 
two elliptical rooms inscribed in them.' McComb devised a scheme closely simi- 
lar.* Latrobe designed for the British minister, Robert Liston, in i8co, a circular 
casino of four stories, showing the greatest ingenuity in interior arrangements (fig- 
ure 135).' None of these seem to have reached execution, but later at least one 




Figure 138. Arlington, Alexandria County, Virginia 

such was erecteil, the Enoch Robinson house at Spring Hill, Somerville, Massachu- 
setts. On the lower floor were an oval parlor and a circular library; up-stairs the 
bedrooms opened on a central rotunda.* 

It was long after Jefferson's first suggestion at Williamsburg before the temple 
was again taken as a model for a dwelling, but when it finally was, it quickly be- 
came the universal type. Its victory was rendered possible by the adoption mean- 

' Kimball, "Thomas Jefferson, Architect," fig. 133. 
'McComb collection. New ^'ork llisiurical Society, no. 254. 
' Drawings in possession of Ferdinand C Lairobe, of Baltimore. 

' Drawings arc published by G. K. Woodward, "The House, A Manual of Rural Architecture" (i86q), at 
p. y2. Cj. the description in "Notes and Queries" of the Boston Transcript, 191S, no. 389;. A recent account, 
with a photograph and drawings, is in Old-Time Se-.t- Englanti, vol. 11 (1921), pp. 173-175. 
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while of the form of the temple for public buildings, without real parallel abroad. 
Jefferson's Virginia Capitol at Richmond, 1785-1789, modelled on the Maison Car- 
ree, and Latrobe's Bank of Pennsylvania, 1 799-1 801, with the Greek order of the 
Erechtheum, had made the temple form familiar and had habituated people, al- 




Figure 139. Andalusia, Bucks County, Pennsylvania. Portico, 1834 to 1836 

Courtesy of Edward Biddlc 

ready filled with classical enthusiasm, to its imitation in buildings devoted to 
practical use. The step of building a house like a temple was finally taken by Jef- 
ferson himself in several of the pavilions of the LIniversity of Virginia, which he 
designed "to serve as specimens of orders for the architectural lectures." To be 
sure, these pavilions were not houses merely, since each contained the classroom 
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as well as the lodgings of a professor, but with the enlarged living quarters for 
men with families, the domestic use was physically the more important. The first 
pavilion (figure ij6), which followed a suggestion from William Thornton, itself 
had, in Jefferson's conception of it as showing itself above the dormitories, the 
form of a Doric prostyle temple of six columns, and a "pediment the whole 
breadth of the front"; but it was raised above a story of arches, giving it a con- 
ventional academic character. The next two pavilions, which followed sugges- 




Figure 140. Berry Hill, tlalifax County, Virginia. 1835 to 1S40 

tions by I^trobe, having columns the height of both stories, had neither of them 
the temple pediment of full width. The temple form in its entirety, which does 
not appear in any of Latrobe's sketches, was first adopted by Jefferson in the 
fourth pavilion to be built, begun in 18 19. By 1822 three such temples, the Pa- 
vilions I, II (figure 137), and IV were completed,' each with four columns across 
the front. 

It was not long before the new example began to be followed in some of the 
most pretentious houses elsewhere, even though they did not share the same semi- 
public functions or the same didactic purpose. George Hadficld, whose training 

' \n\ the documents and drawings concerning the design and building of the university, see Kimball, 
" Thomas Jefferson, Architect." pp. 74-77, 186-192; W. A. Lambeth. "Thomas Jefferson as an Architect" 
(•9«3)- 
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in Rome had given him a preference tor a single colossal order, already evident in 
his proposals tor the Capitol, carried out before his death in 1826, the portico of 
Arlington, with a front of six Greek columns of enormous massiveness, modelled 
on those of the great temple at Paestum (figure 138). Disproportionate as it seems 




Figure 141. Wilson house, Ann Arbor, Michigan. After 1836 



from near at hand, no other house than Arlington could carry so well across the 
river to the city, Washington, or so well hold its own at the other end of a com- 
position from the Capitol, 

The extreme step in the imitation of the temple, the adoption of a peristyle 
instead of merely a prostyle arrangement, was taken by Nicholas Biddle in rebuild- 

i8x 
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ing his country house, Andalusia, in 1834-1836. Blddle had been in his youth the 
first American to travel in Greece,' and was deeply interested in the fine arts. In 
his magazine, the Port Folio, in 1814 had appeared an essay, "On Architecture," 
by George Tucker, urging an uncompromising imitation of Grecian architecture.* 
For the Bank of" the United States, of which Biddle became a director in 18 19 
and president in 1823, Latrobe had presented in 1818 a design based on the Par- 




Figure 142. Dexter house, Dexter, Michigan. 1840 to 1843 



thcnon, which, as executed with little change, Biddle greatly admired. Even this, 
however, lacked the lateral colonnades, which Latrobe considered impractical in 
a modern building. No such consideration restrained Biddle in remodelling his 
house, to which he added a wing toward the Delaware on the pattern of the "The- 
seum," its cella flanked as well as fronted by columns (figure 139). 

It remained only to model a house on the Parthenon itself, with its front of 
eight columns instead of six. This was done by James Coles Bruce at his planta- 

' W, N. Bates, "Nicholas Biddle'.s Journey to Greece in 1806," Procrfdingf of the Numismatic and Anti- 
quarian Society of Philadelphia, vol. 28 (1919), pp. 167-183. 

* Port Folio, n. s., vol. 4 (1814), pp. SS9~S69- Cf- P- A. Bruce, "Histor)- of the L'niversit>- of Virginia," 
vol. 2. 
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tion, Berry Hill, in Halifax County, Virginia, in the years following 1835 (figure 
I40). Mr, Bruce spent some time in Philadelphia, just before inheriting the estate 
and undertaking the new house, and was influenced by Andalusia in his choice of 
a type.' The porticos were carried across both front and rear, although not along 
the flanks. A roof with pediments on the fronts was scrupulously provided, although 
the house is far broader than it is deep. On either side of the great lawn are the 




Figure 143. Hill house, Athens, Georgia 



oflice and schoolroom, each likewise in the form of a Greek Doric temple. No- 
where else, perhaps, is the ante-bellum plantation to be found in equal architec- 
tural magnificence. 

These are only outstanding examples. A host of others, many scarcely inferior 
in importance, had meanwhile sprung up under the stimulus of enthusiasm for 
things Greek given by the War of Greek Independence, 1 821-1827. At the time 
of the Greek war, as John Bassett Moore has pointed out, American sympathy was 
so great that a gentleman from western New York declared he could furnish, from 
his sparsely settled region, "five hundred men, six feet high, with sinewy arms 

' His nephew, Philip Alexander Bruce, the distinguished historian of V'irginia, informs mc that he "often 
heard it stated in the family that the house was modelled on Andalusia." 
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and case-hardened constitutions, hoKl spirits and daring adventurers, who would 
travel upon a bushel of corn and a gallon of whiskey per man from the extreme 
part of the world to Constantinople." 

No one region had any special monopoly on the use of the temple form for 
houses. It was employed in New England quite as much as in the South. The 
towns which prospered in the 'thirties and 'forties, such as the whaling ports of 




Fipiire 144. Anderson house, Throgg's Neck, New York. J. R. Brady, about 1830 
From a contemporary lithograph in the possession of the New York Historical Society 



New Bedford and Nantucket, still have many examples. Others are listed among 
the works of Alexander Jackson Davis anti Ithiel Town, between 1829 and i8jj.' 
A critic unsympathetic with the style writes of its progress about Boston in 1836: 

"Of late it has become much the fashion to build country houses in the form of a Grecian 
temple, with a projecting portico in the front, resting on very magnificent columns. This 
style prevails at Cambridge. These classic models, which surround the college, are imitated 
closely in Cambridge-Port. Two or three specimens of this style arc to be seen on the road 
which forms the continuation of the old Concord turnpike through the Port. One of them, 
in particular, we have noticed, as it has been in progress. It is a small edifice, the whole 
length of which, including the portico, may possibly be 30 ft., and the breadth 15 ft. The 

' Dunlap, "Arts of Design" (1918 ed.), vol. j, pp. 212-213. 
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front of this little building is adorned with lour massive columns, with elegantly carved 
Jonic capitab, the cost of wluch cmti scarcely hav« been less thaa that of the rest of the 
house. There seems to be a prevailing passion for columns throughout the country. One 
gentleman in an interior county, has surrounded his house with them, and his example has 
been followed in a house in East Boston."^ 

In the backwoods states beyond the Alleghanics and the Ohio the imitation of 
the temple was even more universal than on the seaboard. When the wave of East- 
em emigration of the 'thirties swept out along the newly opened Erie Canal and 




I I I I 





Figure 144A. Brano^ Fluvanna County, Virpniia 
From meaauKincntB mi ■ketdMs Iqr Pleannts Pauiingcon 

across the lakes, it brought with it this ruling ideal. In Michigan Greek enthusi- 
asm was particularly strong. The names of towns — Ypsilanti and Byron, Ionia and 
Sdo— perpetuate famous personalities and places in the Greek struggle for freedom. 
Judge Woodward, in his first sketch for the organization of the state universi ty , pre- 
ferred for it a Gredc title, the Catholepistemiad ! When the institution came actu- 
ally into bdng, its several departments were housed in as many porticoed temples of 
the Muses. Little after the log cabins of the first settlers, side by side with them in 
many instances, rose ambitious dwellings in the form of the temple. In the most 
pretentious of these, Greek proportions and detail were strictly followed. The house 
of Judge Robert 5, Wilson in Ann Arbor (figure 141) has four columns of the Ionic 
order— it is the "Temple of the Win^ess Victory.*' Judge Samuel Dexter's patriar- 

* H. W. S. Gavdind in the North Amtrietn JMtw, October, 1836. 
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chal mansion (figure 142), overlooking the town wIiIlIi hears his name, is the amplest 
and most imposing in the state, with six tall columns of a slender Greek Doric. 



n 




Figure 145. Barreil houae^ Chaiiettown. Charlct Bulfinch, 1792 
Fnm » dnwins by Qgilen Codman 




Figure 146. Swan house, Dorchester 
From a measured drawing by Qgden Gidmaii 



In this diffusion of the temple scheme books played an important part. Be- 
sides the folio publications of the Greek temples and the handbooks which popu- 
larized the forms of the Greek orders, there were works which gave actual deagns 
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for modern houses on the temple phin. Chief of these was Minard Lafever's "The 
Modern Builder's Guide," published in New York in iSjj. With forms so thor- 
oughly established owners were able to proceed with no other architectural assist- 
ance than that of the carpenters and builders, and the scarcity of professional 
architects, their total absence in outlying regions, was thus not onerous. The few 
professional architects of the time — Mills in Carolina, Strickland and Walter in 
Philadelphia — generally eschewed abdicating their creative liberty to the temple 
scheme in dwelling-houses, so that it represents a genuinely p)opular preference of 
laymen and amateurs. 




Figure 147. Monticello, as remodelled 1796 to 1809. Thomas Jefferson 

Various modifications of the strict or normal arrangement of the temple had 
wide currency. One of the most common was the omission of the pediment, pro- 
ducing a scheme analogous to that of the Bourse in Paris. .Although the houses 
where this was done were generally wider than they were deep, no doubt the dis- 
like of visible roofs, as we shall note, and the desire to make it possible to conceal 
them behind parapets, had an influence. The river front of Mount Vernon may 
perhaps be regarded as the earliest example; Pavilion V of the University of \ ir- 
ginia as the first complete one. Such Southern houses, with porticos fronting or 
surrounding a cubical mass, are well known, especially in Georgia, Alabama, and 
Mississippi. The town of Athens, Georgia, above all others — significant by its \ ery 
name — is filled with fine specimens. They include the most superb o\ all, the Hill 
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house, with its peristyle of tall Corinthian columns (figure 143). Less familiar are 
the equally numerous houses of the sort in the North, especially in towns which 
had great growth in the second quarter of the century. The work of Elias Carter, 
builder and architect, of Worcester, Massachusetts, embraces many, from i8jo 
and the following years.' 

The number of columns on the front was not always an even one, with an open- 
ing on the axis. Consiilerations of plan sometimes made it preferable to have an 




Figure 148. Dyckman house. New York City 
Couriesy of Alexander McMill;in Welch 



even number of openings with an odd number of columns. The arrangement could 
have been familiar to the more cultivated and studious architects of the time in 
engravings of the "Basilica" at Paestum. A model house with five columns is 
shown in Lafever's "Builder's Guide."* Such a house was the Van Vorst mansion 
in Jersey City, demolished after 1890.' Others with three columns are not un- 
common in Michigan, the "cella" being only one room and a hall in width. 

.Another modification of the basic temple scheme was the addition of wings. 

' H. M. Forbes, "Elias Carter, Architect, of Worcester. Mass.." OIJ-Timf Snc England, vol. XI (iqio). 
PP- 59-7" • ' I'l- 73- ' W. J. Mills, "Historic Houses of Jersey" (1902), p. 28. 
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At Arlington the wings were perhaps structurally a part of the pre-existing house. 
Elsewhere they were no less needed to increase the accommodations of the rather 
inelastic temple cella. Their extreme development is in the magnificent Parker 
(Bennett) house in New Bedford, ascribed to 1834,' where the central mass with 
six Tonic columns on either front is connected by wings with end masses, likewise 
of two stories and in the form of the prostyle temple. More usually the wings 
were short and of a single story, as in the Anderson house at Throgg's Neck near 
New York, about i8jo, of which J. R. Brady was the architect (figure 144). Build- 
ings substantially of this type were shown by Lafever, and were widely copied in 
western New York, in the old Northwest, in Kentucky, even in Wisconsin. Often 
there was only a single wing, as an appendage at right angles to the main mass. 




Figure 149. Diagram of a low curb roof 
From William Pain's Practical Builder 



The extreme simplification of the temple-house lay in omission of the main 
ptjrtico itself, usually from motives of economy. Even when this took place, how- 
ever, the building retained unmistakable signs of its origin, being characteristically 
narrow and deep, its gable to the street, in contrast to the Colonial house which 
turned its broad side, with level eaves, to the front. 

Outbuildings after the Revolution continued often to be combined with the 
house by wings (figure 162): the Lyman and Gore houses, Homew(H)d, Woodlawn, 
and Tudtor Place, ranging from 179J to after 18 10, repeat the general scheme of 
the older houses at Annapolis. Isolated buildings symmetrically arranged were 
also employed, as in the Derby mansion and at Berry Hill. The scheme of out- 
buildings below grade, constituting terraces fronted by colonnades, which Jeffer- 
son had developed at Monticello, was used in certain important houses elsewhere 
under his influence. Thus during his occupancy of the White House, in 1804, he 
designed the lateral terraces for the service quarters.* At Bremo, for which he 

' D. Rickctson, "New Bedford in the Pa.st," sketches written in 1878 (1903), p. 41. 
* Kimball, "Thomas Jefferson, Architect," figs. 175 177, and pp. 66, 175. 
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made a design, his friend, John Hartwell Cocke, built similar terraces terminated 
by porticoed pavilions (figure I44A). The Hermitage at Savannah had perhaps the 
finest ensemble of plantation buildings, grouped about a shaded lawn dominated by 
the house. To left and right were the overseer's house and the slave hospital, then 
the quarters in uniform brick pavilions joined by walls, in disposition all very much 
like the University of Virginia. 

The number of stories after the Revolution generally remained two in the case 
of country houses and three in the case of town houses, but there were tendencies 




Figure 150. Franklin Crescent, Boston. Charles Buliinch, 1793 
From an engraving in the Massachusrlts Magazine, 1794 



both to greater height and to less. In Boston, New York, and Philadelphia four 
stories were not unusual after 1800. The Jonathan Harris house in Boston, build- 
ing in 1797, even had five, "a height unknown in the town."' On the other hand, 
in the country certain houses were restricted to a single story, as Roman houses 
were supposed to have been. This was an idea which goes back ultimately to Pal- 
ladio, and was brought by Jefferson from the Paris of 1785, when the Hotel de 
Thclusson and the Hotel de Salm were building. On his return he removed the 
upper story of Monticcllo.' Where he had a free hand, as in the design of Edgehill, 
1798, and Ampthill, 18 15, he placed all the rooms on one floor. At Poplar Forest, 
also, the house shows but one storv to the entrance front. Instances could be 

' W. Bcntlcy, "Diar>'," vol. 2 (1907), p. 242. The drawings preserved by the Bostonian Society show that 
one of the five stories was a basement. 

' Kimball, " I homas Jefferson, .Architect," p. 57. 
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Figure 151. Houses nos. 1-4 Park Street, Boston. Klevation. Charles Bulfinch 

1804 to 1805 

From the original drawing in the possession of John Collins Warren 




Figure 152. Plan of houses nos. 1-4 Park Street. Charles Bulfinch 

1804 to 1805 

From the original dra>%'ing in the possession of John Collins Warren 
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multiplied in which the scheme was taken up by others: in the Mason house on 
Analostan Island at Washington; in the houses of Sir Edwin Cust and others near 

Detroit. 

In the matter of heights of stories the most signiticant change was the achiev- 
ing of freedom to have a variety within a single one, contorniing to the uses ot dif- 
ferent rooms. For the private rooms great height was no longer considered desir- 
able- the conception ot intimacy, tlex ehiped in the period of Louis X\ , haii an 
effect. When Montieello was rem< )delleii, the height of the old rooms was cut ui 
half for the new ones by the device of the me/./anine, which Jefferson had already 
proposed in his rototida study for the President's house. For the main saloons^ on 
the other hand> greater height and stateliness were dedred. Hie various rotouJa 
designs secured this hy the central hall, rising even into the roof of the house and 
lighted from the top. For the houses haWng the projecting saloon various de- 
vices were adopted. In the Barrell house Bulfinch made the saloon higher than 
other rooms on the floor by the height of its cove (figure 145), over which he car- 
ried stairs in an ingenious manner. In the Swan house (figure 146), where the 
dining-room rose through two stories, the circdar saloon was still higher, masked 
on the exterior by false windows. The Jonathan Mason house in Boston had a 
similar arrangement, with panels opposite its dome (figure 121). 

The roof forms were affected by the classical tendency in two different ways. 
The older Palladian classicism would tolerate no visible roof but a spherical one; 
the literal classicism of the revivalists brought in the temple with its broad ex- 
panse of roof. 

In contemporary Europe visible roofs had long been taboo in buildings of aca- 
demic prctensirms. Although Palhulio's published designs tor villas and palaces 
all sluAv pitch rocjf's without eaves-bahisrrades, his "Rasilica," like the Library of 
St. Mark and the palaces of Michelangelo on the Cajiitol, had only a balustrade 
visible above the cornice; and this scheme of roof d I'itulienne had been an index 
of the spread of academic influence. It marked the first designs of Inigo Jones; 
it appeared in hrance for the first tune in the garden front of X'ersailles and the 
colonnade of the Louvre. By 1721 it had filtered down into the popular hand- 
books. In Godfrey Richards's version of "The Eirst Book of Architecture of 
Andrea Palladio," Chapter L discourses "Of Flat Roofs,*' and a figure shows the 
construction, which, with the coverings then available, involved a slope of some 
twenty degrees, concealed by a parapet. We have seen that, in the colonies, Rose- 
well had a concealed roof and a parapet as early as 1730. 

An aversion to visible roofs was among the strongest feelings of one large group 
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of architects and laymen in the early republic. Cooper has expressed and satirized 
this feeling in "The Pioneers" (1822),* in describing the mansion of Marmaduke 
Temple, joint product of an amateur and a builder, erected just before 1793 in the 
wilderness of central New York. We have seen that the use of an eaves-balustrade 
began just before the Revolution. In the first ambitious houses after the war this 
feature was adopteci almost universally, ami the roof itself was now kept low 
enough to be out of sight. The Peirce (Nichols) house in Salem (figure 154) and 
Washington's portico at Mount Vernon are early examples. 

To make a roof really flat, so that it might serve as a terrace walk, as contem- 
plated for the outbuildings of Monticello and the White House, and for the col- 
onnades of the University of Virginia, presented great technical difficulties which 
have only been overcome in recent years by the aid ot bituminous coverings. Jef- 
ferson dev(jtetl much attention to the problem, anti devised a scheme of narrow 
transverse valleys below a level grating.* .At best they proved unsatisiactury, and 
those of the Uni\ers!tv were soon covered by sloping roofs. 

N(Jt until the aiioption <)f the temple form in tile professors' houses at the I'ni- 
versity of \'irginia did the visible root again begin to come into vogue. For a time 
there was a struggle for mastery, in which, as we have noted, the temple was often 
robbed of its pediment and provided instead with a parapet. With the complete 
triumph of the temple ideal, antagonism to revealing the roof was overcome. 

An exterior dome was a feature which Jefferson greatly admired in the Hdtel 
de Salm,* as in the ViUa Rotunda. His own rtOonda studies included hemispheri- 
cal central domes like the one shown on the building in Palladio's plates. In the 
remodelling of Monticello (figure 147) he sought to assimilate it to the scheme of 
the Hotel de Salm by placing over the projecting saloon a saucer dome with steps, 
which he had already mooted during the Revolution for a garden house/ the form 
of the dome in that case being "taken from Inigo Jones's designs, pi. 72.** Another 
similar dome was included in his design for Barboursville,* but it seems not to 
have been carried out. Jefferson was not alone in proposing or executing such 
domes in domestic architecture. McComb showed an exterior saucer dome in his 
studies for the Government House in New York, and Alexander Parris built one 
in r8r6 over the saloon of the David Sears house. The cupola, essentially a little 
dome on a tall drum, likewise receiveil in a few houses such as Hampton, Mary- 
land, and the Basket Derby house, a treatment more in harmony with its monu- 

* Chapter III. * fGmball, "ThomM JcffStnoii, Aidiitect," figi. 176, 177, and p. 195. 

' Litter tu Comtirsse Te^st-, March ao, 1787. LipMomb, "Writing* of Jefferson " (1907). vol. 6, p. 102. 

* " I homas Jetfenon, Architect," fig. 62. * //»., figs. 205-206. 
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mental origins, but after 1795 the more classical form of the saucer dome was 
preferred. 

In less pretentious houses older roof forms persisted long after the Revolution, 
but not without undergoing significant modifications. Thus the gambrel, which 
then had a great vogue in the regions about New York City, was made lower and 
flatter. The Dyckman farmhouse on Manhattan, built after 1783, well illustrates 




FiRure 154. Jerathmeel Peirce (Nichols) house, Salem 



this, an outstanding characteristic of what has come to be known as the "Dutch 
Colonial" style (figure 148). It is scarcely Colonial in the strict sense, and not 
Dutch in origin at all. Nothing analogous is known in Holland. On the other 
hand, diagrams of the low curb roof of this type were common in English hand- 
books after 1733.' It appears in American reprints after the war (figure 149)' 
when its popularity is to be explained by the general tendency toward reducing 
the height of roofs. 

• £. g., F. Price, "British Carpenter" (1733), pi. I k; W. Salmon, " Palladio Londincnsts" (1734), pi. 34; 
B. Langley, "City and Country Builder's . . . Treasury " (1745 ed.), supplementary plates; " Builder's Jewel" 
(1746). pi. Q2, etc. 

»£. W. Pain, "Practical Builder" (Boston. 1792), pi. 7. 
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A development nl republican days new in America wa$ the block of several 
houses of unified ilesign. The first of these, Franklin Crescent in Boston (figure 
150), was designed and financed by Bulfinch, beginning in 179J. It was likewise 




Figure 155. The Woodlands. Philndclphi.i. Entnincc front as 

rcmodcllfd, 17SK 

the most ambitious. Sixteen houses of three stories and a basement were arrangctl 
in a solid crescent, the pair at each end brought forward to constitute a pavilion, 
and a special motive placed in the centre, arching a cross street. Opposite, facing 
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the crescent, were two pairs of larger semi-detached houses of similar treatment. 
When in 1801 the town of Boston, in which Bulfinch was chairman of the Select- 
men, sold the lots on Park Street, cut from the Common, to private owners, the 
deeds contained the provision "that all buildings to be erected on said bargained 
premises shall be regular and uniform with the other buildings that may be erected 
on the other lots." Under this condition Bulfinch designed, among others, the 





Bininfiif 


■Miuiiiiinl 




Figure 156. Morton house, Roxbury. 1796 
Courtesy uf Ogdcn Codman 

block at the foot of the street containing four houses (figure 151). Within a few 
years he had also designed houses farther up, including the Amory (Ticknor) house 
at the corner of Beacon Street (figure 165), which may certainly be assigned to 
him on grounds of style. Then, in 18 10, he gave the designs for "Colonnade Row" 
along the south side of the Common, nineteen houses, with nine others in two far- 
ther blocks, beyond. All told, they gave the Common of that day a harmonious 
frame unequalled in .America, and not unworthy of comparison with the civic 
improv^ements which Bulfinch had admired abroad. 
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Other cities and architects soon took up the idea. In Philadelphia, in 1800 
and 1801, William Sansom built "the first row of houses on a uniform plan . . . 
on Walnut Street north side, between Seventh and Eighth, and in the Street be- 
tween Walnut and Chestnut, from Seventh to Eighth, afterwards called Sansom 
Street." ' The first of these two was designed by Latrobe.- The design for the 
second, by Thomas Carstairs, is still preserved, and shows a block of eleven pairs 
of houses, without other general composition than an exact repetition (figure Kj). 




Figure 157. Crafts house. Roxbury. Peter Banner, 1805 
From a measured drawnnK by Ogden Codman 



In New York McComb designed a block of six houses, the centre pair raised higher 
than the others, with a pediment.* Robert Mills in 1809 designed a block in Phila- 
delphia on Ninth Street between Walnut and Locust.* Most important of the 
later blocks was Colonnade Row or Lagrange Terrace on Lafayette Place in New 
York. The exterior treatment of these will be discussed later. 

The plans of these houses with party walls varied according to their width. 
Those of eighteen and twenty feet, including Carstairs* and McComb's, could 

' Scharff and Westcott, "History of Philadelphia," vol. i (1884), p. 511. 

' C/. his letter of January 12, 1816, in the possession of Ferdinand C. Latrobe. 

' McComb collection, New \'ork Historical Society, no. II. 

* Drawing in the possession of Alexander Dimitry, shown me by courtesy of Mrs. Austin Gallagher. 
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have only two rooms on a floor, the stairs between, and on the street floor an 
entry parted off from one side of the front room. In Bulfinch's crescent (figure 
150), where the houses were twenty-seven feet wide, this entry was carried through 
and contained front and also back stairs. The houses on Park Street, thirty-six 
feet wide, had the entrance through a full basement story to stairs at the rear, and 




Figure 158. President's house, Philadelphia. 1792 to 1797 
From the cngravinK by Wiliiam Birch, 1799 



thus could have two parlors occupying the full width of the front on the main 
floor — a favorite arrangement with Bulfinch (figure 152). 

In the treatment of surfaces, supports, and openings the scheme which ulti- 
mately prevailed in republican times was the puristic classical one of plain walls, 
windows simply framed, and orders used according to their original structural 
function, with free-standing columns. The academic elements employed in Colo- 
' Jiial times to enrich and organize the wall surface fell into disuse: rustication almost 
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at once, engaged orders by about i8cxd. Another mode of organization, by shallow 
surface arches, taken up meanwhile, continued much later in vogue, but likewise 
ultimately gave way. Interest in detail was thus concentrated, increasingly from 
the Revolution, on the windows and doorways themselves, in which a greatly in- 
creased variety of form and grouping compensated tor the decrease in enrichment 
of surface. 

Rustication of any sort was highly exceptional after the Revolution. No im- 
portant instance of a facade grooved or rusticated throughout (Kcurs after the en- 
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Figure 159. Accepted elev.-ition f<»r the President's house. James Ht>ban, 1792 
From the original drawinK in (he possession of the Maryland Historical Society 

trance front of Mount \ ernon, completed during the war, Mclntire's early de- 
signs include one, but it does not seem to have been executed. Even angle quoins 
were very rare. They occur before 1800 in the Joseph Nightingale house at Provi- 
dence, and a few other examples. .After the beginning of the new century such a 
use of them as in the Radcliffe (King) house in Charleston is almost unique. 

Projecting belts, to mark one or more of the floor lines, were common in brick 
houses until 18 10, and were imitated in wood, as in the .Samuel Cook (Oliver) house 
in Salem. They now uniformly turned the corners, instead of stopping short of 
them, as had been equally frequent in Colonial days. .A subdivision of three 
stories by a single band above the ground story was often made after the Revolu- 
tion, to suggest an architectural basement, even where no order was used above. 
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The earliest characteristic instances are in the curved houses of Franklin Crescent, 
and in the Octagon. Where two stories were grouped in such a way, panels were 
sometimes introduced opposite the intervening floor, above the windows. The 
Bingham house (figure 170), the Woodlands (figure 155), the Octagon (figure 129), 
and Homewood — all before 1800 — have plain panels there, those of the brick houses 
white against the surrounding red. From about the beginning of the century such 




Figure 160. Study for the Elias Hasket Derby house, Salem. Charles BulAnch, 1795 
From the original drawing in the possession of the Essex Institute 

panels were occasionally carved: in the Hcrsey Derby, Parkman, and Jonathan 
Mason houses (figures 166 and 121) designed by Bulfinch, in Woodlawn, and in 
the David Sears house by Parris, the last from 1816. By this date, however, a 
surface free of bands and panels alike was almost universally preferred: the later 
houses of Salem are smooth from water-table to cornice. 

Pilasters did not vanish at once from the facades. In the "colossal" form, 
running the full height of the building, as they had done in Shirley Place, the 
Royall house, and many other Colonial houses, they occur in Mclntire's early 
work, at the corners of the Jerathmeel Peirce (Nichols) house (figure 154) and of 
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Figure l6l. Harrison Gray Otis house. 85 Mount Vernon Street, Boston. Charles Bulfinch 

1800 to 1 801 

Courtesy of Ogdcn Coil man 
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the Pickman house on Washington Street as remodelled for Elias Hasket Derby 
about 1790. The Langdon house in Portsmouth, built before 1782, likewise has 
corner pilasters. The Woodlands (figure 155), 1788, and the Morton house (figure 
156), 1796, have each a central motive of tall pilasters on the entrance front, and 
the Crafts house (figure 157) follows the Morton design with the substitution of 
close-coupled columns. The Mason, Prescott, and Everett houses in Boston had 
very slender pilasters flanking their curved projecting bays. Pilasters above an 
architectural basement, as in two exceptional instances before the Revolution, are 





Fipure 162. Lyman house, VValtham, Massachusetts. Samuel Mclntire, after 1793 

Courtesy of Ogden Codman 



characteristic of the last decade of the century, especially of the style of Bulfinch 
and his followers. The President's house in Philadelphia (figure 158) and the river 
front of the White House in Washington, each begun in 1792, both have them. 
The engaged columns of the central pavilion on its north front (figure 159) likewise 
originally rose above a high basement. For Franklin Crescent (figure 150) Bul- 
finch adopted an engaged order, columns for the central pavilion, pilasters for the 
end pavilions and the houses opposite; and he repeated the motive with varied 
lateral groupings in his designs for the Knox house, the Hasket Derby (figure 160) 
and Hersey Derby houses, his own house, and the Harrison Gray Otis house on 
Mount Vernon Street (figure 161), the last in i8co. All these have the pilasters 
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Figure 163. Design for a city house 
John McComb, about 1799 

From the ongin^il drawing in the possession of the 
New York Historical Society 



as substructure (or pilasters above a base- 
ment. A basement with open arcades be- 
low an order was the motive of Gabriel's 
famous palaces of the Place de la Con- 
corde, which Bulfinch had seen, and which 
influenced his designs for public buildings. 
A similar treatment with blank arcades 
and an engaged order had been current in 
England since lx>rd Burlington's design 
for General Wade's house; the Adams had 
made it specially their own by such works 
as the house for Sir Watkin Wynn. AH 
these had semicircular arches with single 
square-headed windows beneath, Soane 
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running through the two upper stories. 
Mcintire lost no time in adopting the 
new arrangement, in the Lyman house 
(figure 162) and in the remixlelling of 
the .Assembly House, both from 179J, 
but in both the order embraces but a 
single story. Later imitations of Ixjth 
schemes exist in the Pierce house in 
Portsmouth, in houses at Salem, Port- 
land, and New Haven, but after 1800 
the motive was no longer used by the 
leaders in Boston, any more than in the 
South. 

The first use of blind arcades was 




Figure 164. Design for a city house 
Charles Bulfinch. after 1800 

From the original drawing in the possession of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tcchnolog.v 
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employed segmental arches, with grouped and mullioned windows. These appear 
below the order in Bulfinch's first house, the one for Joseph Barrell (figure 184). 
His design for the Hasket Derby mansion (figure 160), in 1795, followed the Prr>- 
vost's House in Dublin — a copy of General Wade's — Malton's view of which, pub- 
lished the same year, formed part of Bulfinch's library. He likewise used base- 
ment arcades, sometimes circular, sometimes segmental, under the pilasters of his 
own house, the Hersey Derby house, the Otis house on Mount Vernon Street (fig- 
ure 161), and the houses opposite Franklin Crescent. In his houses at the foot 
of Park Street (figure 151), in 1804, the basement story has the segmental arches, 




Figure 165. Thomas Amory (Ticknor) house, P.irk Street, Boston, 1803 to 1804 

Courtesy of Ogdcn Codman 

although the upper stories are plain. Mclntire did not adopt the arcaded base- 
ment, but arches as well as pilasters were taken over in the later imitations of Bul- 
finch's work. 

John McComb, of New York, who used the arcaded basement in a design about 
1799 (figure 163), seems to have led in adopting arcades framing the windows of 
the main story, in another of the same date. Both' show blind arches supported 
on pilasters or pilaster-like piers. Bulfinch used an arcaded main story with plain 
piers in a study on paper watermarked 1800- (figure 164), filling the lunettes also 
with glass. The Amory (Ticknor) house at Park and Beacon Streets (figure 165), 
surely to be attributed to him, and his Parkman houses in Bowdoin Square (figure 
166) soon followed. All these have a tall basement below, although a preliminary 
design for the Parkman house has not. Asher Benjamin, in his "American Build- 
er's Companion" (1806), which codified Bulfinch's innovations, shows two city 

• McComb collection, New York Historical Societv, nos. 104 and loq respectively. 

' Bulfinch collection, Department of Architecture, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
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houses with arcades in the main story' — with basement and without. With Ban- 
ner's Crafts house (figure 157), 1805, the arcades were taken up in lower, country 
dwellings in New Enghind also. Less elaborate examples are the Phelps house at 
Andover and a house at Orford, New Hampshire. In the South, W(M)dlawn and, 
later, Arlington (figure ij8) have arcades along the wings; the Russell house in 
Charleston has them all about in the main story, one flight up. Latrobe's Burd 




Figure lUi. Parkman houses, Bowdoin Square, Boston. Charles Bulfinch, after 1806 

Courtesy of Ogden Cudinan 



house in Philadelphia (figure 167), built in 1801 and long destroyed, was excep- 
tional in having blank arches in both of its lower stories, its only fellow being the 
Larkin house in Portsmouth (figure 168) from 1817 — so similar and yet so subtly 
difl^erent. 

Where the fayade is unbroken — without pavilions, arcades, or an order — the 
general composition might depend either on uniform repetition of a window mo- 
tive across the front, or on special types of windows on the central axis. A uniform 
range of five single windows was the ordinary Colonial scheme; it never ceased to 

" F'lates 33, 35. 
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have excellent examples, such as, in Salem, the Nathan Read house, 1793, the 
John Gardner house (figure 169), 1805, and the John Forrester house (Salem Club), 
18 1 8. After using more varied schemes in two earlier houses for the same client. 




Figure 167. Burd house, Philadelphia. Benjamin Henry Latrobc 

i8cx3 to 1 801 

From an old photograph at the Ridgway Library 



Bulfinch came back to it in the Harrison Gray Otis house on Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, in 1807. A modification after 1800 was the use of three uniform units, each in 
itself multiple, as in the Larkin house and others. Such a uniform treatment did 
not necessarily require that the front should have an odd number of bays, espe- 
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cially if the entrance was elsewhere. Street fronts two or four bays wide, with the 
door on the side of the building, were common in New England after 1805. One 
is figured in Benjamin's "American Builder's Companic^n." Bulfinch had already 
used fronts of four bays, even with the door in one ot them; and this not only in 
double or multiple houses where balance could be secured by reversing adjacent 
fronts, but in the single house for Hersey Derby, 

While special window motives were used in the centre of facades during Colo- 




FiRure lf>R. Larkin house, Portsmouth. Finished 1S17 



nial times, it was ordinarily in a pavilion, projecting or marked by pilasters. After 
the Revolution it became common to use them in an unbroken front, repeating the 
wider and more important opening of the dfx)r in the centre of the lower stor)'. 
The first instance was the Bingham house in Philatlclphia (figure 170), before 1788, 
modelled on Manchester House in London (figure 171) and having a Palladian 
window in the second story, a semicircular window in the thinl. An early manu- 
script design by Bulfinch (figure 172) shows a similar treatment which was em- 
botlietl in the Harrison Ciray Otis house on Cambridge Street in 1795, and in a 
house at the corner of Summer and Arch Streets, as well as in the Pickman (Shreve- 
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Little) house, Salem, in 1819. An analogous Southern example, later, is the Russell 
house in Charleston. Examples of such a treatment in two-story houses, or in 
the two lower stories of three, are common after 1800. In the Orlando Fairfax 
house at Alexandria, based on a plate in The Builder s Magazine (1774),' the cen- 
tral windows of the two upper stories are embraced in a single tall blind arch ris- 
ing through both. 

Many of the individual elements of the facades underwent significant trans- 




Figure 169. John Gardner (Pingree) house, Salem. Samuel Mclntire, 1805 

formations. Windows, doorways, and cornices all had characteristic differences 
from the Colonial forms, and in some respects continued in rapid evolution. 

Windows in the Colonial period had been almost universally single and square- 
headed, the only exceptions, aside from the early segmental ones, being the arched 
stair-windows and the Palladian motives, which were confined to an axial position. 
In contrast with this the houses of the early republic frequently had arched win- 
dows, windows of semicircular, circular, and even elliptical form, and triple- 
groupings of many sorts, used in the side rooms as well as in the centre. 

' Plate 117. 
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Ranges of arched windows, oblong with semicircular heads, appear in 1788 at 
the W(Kxllands, on the river front, and soon after in the President's house at 
Philadelphia (figure 158), in Monticello as remodelled, in Woodlawn, and in the 
Burd house, Philadelphia (figure 167), as well as later in the Larkin house, Ports- 
mouth (figure 168), and in Arlington (figure 138). 

Palladian windows of the sort common in academic and Colonial buildings con- 




Figure 170. Bingham house, Philadelphia. Before 1788 
From the engraving by William Birch, 1800 



tinued in use after the Revolution, although rarely after 1800. The Bingham 
house, the John Brown house in Providence, the George Read II house in New- 
castle have them, in quite the old form, with pilasters, entablatures over the side 
bays, and an archivolt over the central arch. Later examples, in the wings of 
Homewood and in the Nathaniel Silsbee house on Salem Common (figure 173), 
built in 1818, have no enframing order beyond the jambs, and merely a band of 
voussoirs bent over all three divisions. 
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More commonly in republican days the Palladian window was framed by a 
shallow bearing arch. This motive, a favorite one with the Adams, had been used 
once, we may recall, in the colonies just before the war — in the Chase house at 
Annapolis. It was now adopted when the Woodlands was remodelled (figure 174), 
and successively in the President's house at Philadelphia and in Bulfinch's Has- 
ket Derby design. All these, before i8co, still had pilasters and entablature under 
a semicircular arch. Later examples are modified in two ways. The order is 




Figure 171. Manchester House, London 
From an old view 



omitted in favor of plain mullions and bands, still keeping the large semicircular 
arch above. This is the scheme in Latrobe's Burd house (1801), in the Larkin 
house (1816), and the Fairfax house at Alexandria. Or the bearing arch is made 
elliptical, coming down on the head of the archivolt below, as in the John Andrew 
(Satford) and Pickering Dcxlge houses in Salem, 1819 and 1822 (figure 176), which 
keep the order, but with slender engaged columns. 

Triple windows all square-headed, though with the side-lights narrow, as in 
the Palladian scheme, came into use after 1790, and increasingly after 18 10. 
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Totally unknown before the Revolution, they appeared in 1788 in Soane's "Plans," 
and during following years in many derivative publications. Their first use in 
America, as we have seen, was in the bow of Bulfinch's Barrell house, under its 
segmental arches. In 1796 the Morton house, Roxbury, had one, with a transom; 
in 1805 the Crafts house (figure 157) had another. In Latrobe's domestic designs, 
such as the Markoe house in Philadelphia (figure 113), 1808-1811, and the Van 
Ness house (figure 130), begun 181 j, they were the favorite form. From him they 
passed to his pupil, Mills, who used them in the Wickham and Brockenbrough 
houses in Richmond. Thornton took them up in Tudor Place and they were widely 

used elsewhere, nowhere more beauti- 
fully than in the house at 1 109 Walnut 
Street in Philadelphia (figure 175), a 
masterpiece which deserves to be better 
known. 

Such triple windows were also used 
with a bearing arch — in Soane and de- 
rivative English books; in many of the 
buildings of Latrobe, Mills, and Thorn- 
ton, just mentioned. Generally they 
were in the main story, with square- 
headed triple windows above them. 

The sill in Colonial windows had 
been always at some distance from the 
floor; after 1788, especially in Bul- 
finch's work, it was frequently dropped 
to the floor level so that one might 
pass out to porches and balconies or to the ground. Usually this was made pos- 
sible by ordinary guillotine windows with three sash, but occasionally casement 
sash or French windows were used, as in Solitude, 1784, in Bulfinch's Morton 
house, the Gore house, and Latrobe's Van Ness house. 

The position and form of the window-frame in masonry walls underwent a sub- 
tle yet significant change. In Colonial times it had always been in the form of a 
classic architrave, occasionally projecting in front of the wall but normally flush, 
between the jambs. Only a few were set back, revealing the masonry jamb, and 
these were still relativelv broad, with the form of an architrave. The flush archi- 
trave persisted to 1800 and later in houses of post-Colonial character, but in the 
progressive work it was replaced by a narrow and simple frame set back from the 
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Figure 172. Design for a city house 
Ch.Trlcs Bulfinch, after ijffd 

From the original drawing in the possession of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
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face of the wall. This type, lonp: used in England with windows having a stone 
architrave, was retained there when there was none, as commonly in designs of 
the Adams. It appeared in America, along with the first Adam detail, in the 
Woodlands and in the Barrell house. Parris, who introduced it into Portland in 
1805, shows in his details for the Hunnewell (Shepley) house an architrave frame 
for the second story, but a narrow frame for the hrst (figure 177). In Benjamin's 




Figure 173. Nathaniel Silsbee house, Salem. 1818 to 1819 
Courtesy of the F^ssex Institute 

"American Builder's Companion," the following year, only the narrow frame was 
shown. Sash-bars were also made narrower, as in England — a feature of Adam 
slenderness. 

•Any exterior enframement of windows in masonry walls by an architrave, frieze, 
or cornice was commonly omitted. Of the few exceptions, the White House was 
an adaptation of earlier, academic designs; the entrance fronts of the Gore house 
(figure 178), the Amory house (figure 165), and the Otis house on Beacon Street 
have the type of enframement radically different from Colonial forms. All three 
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are also exceptional in having consoles over a narrow supporting strip. The novelty 
in the case of the Boston houses, all after 1800, was that the strip came directly at 
the jamb, without an architrave — an arrangement not characteristic of Adam's 




Figure 174. Window at the Woodlands, 1788 

work, which Bulfinch must have got elsewhere. The only enrichment of the plain 
hole which normally held the window in hrick walls was in the treatment of its 
arch or lintel. Over Colonial windows there had generally been a plain brick arch, 
even a keystone of stone was exceptional. Plain flat arches were rare in republi- 
can days, although the Octagon, built 1 798-1 800, has them throughout. A white 
keystone alone was not thought sufficient. Most houses have the whole arch in 
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white, with a single or double keystone and perhaps other voussoirs marked ofF. 
Perhaps the earliest example is the Reynolds (Morris) house in Philadelphia, 1786. 
The Russell house, Charleston, 181 1, has an additional elaboration in that the 
outermost voussoirs, like the key-block, also rise above the top of the arch. About 
1819 came the substitution of lintels, with raised centre and ends ornamented by 




Figure 175. Window of the house at 1 109 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 

a key pattern. They are found in Salem in the Silsbee house, finished in that 
year, and in the Pickering Dodge house (figure 176), among others. 

In wooden walls an elaborate window enframement remained in favor until 
wood fell into disuse for the better houses, about 1805. A few windows are framed 
in rusticated quoins, notably those of the wings of the Lyman house, after 1793, 
but rustication was on the way to abandonment. Post-Colonial buildings such as 
the Jerathmeel Peirce house in Salem and the Langdon house in Portsmouth, Adam 
buildings like the Hasket and Hersey Derby houses in Salem, Oak Hill in Danvers, 
the Morton and Crafts houses in Roxbury, all have a frieze and cornice over the 
principal windows. The later of these, by Bulfinch and his followers, may be 
readily distinguished from Colonial work by their delicate proportions. The friezes 
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are commonly terminated by small end blocks and may be enriched by fluting or 
carving. 

The Colonial types of dotjrways rapidly vanished from pretentious houses. 
The single rectangular opening, either with or without a rectangular transom, is 
scarcely to be found after 1790, until the adoption of the temple scheme brought 
it back in the University of Virginia. Glass panels in the doors likewise disap- 




FiRure 176. Pickering Dodge (Shrevc) house, Salem. 1822 to 1823 



peared. The pediment, which had been so universal a feature in the enframenient 
of later Colonial doorways, scarcely persisted longer except in local vernacular 
work. The baroque scroll paiiment had been disused on exteriors before the 
Revolution. 

The door with an arched transom persistetl as a means of illuminating the hall, 
for which was introduced also a new device, the side-light. In the form and group- 
ing of these features, largely under the influence of the Adams, lay the variety 
and evolution of the doorway after 1788. In that year the first side-lights were 
provided in the doorway of the Bingham house in Philadelphia (figure 170). Bul- 
finch used side-lights in some form customarily from 1792; McComb adopted them 
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in New York before 1800, and they were employed in Charleston from the same 
period. Both in the fanlights and in the side-lights leaded designs, as in Adam's 
work, were ordinarily substituted for the wooden Colonial sash-bars. 

if I 
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Figure 177. Hunnewell (Sheplcy) house, Portland. Details. Alexander Parris, 1805 
From the original drawing at the Boston Athi-rucum 

Semicircular fanlights — the form preferred by the Adams themselves — were 
the first to be used, in the Bingham house and the Woodlands, and, with or with- 
out side-lights, they remained the most common until about 1800 (figure 179). 
Meanwhile in New England elliptical fanlights had come into vogue. The innova- 
tion in America seems to have been due to Bulfinch, who went out of his way to 
use the elliptical form over the door in his design for the Hasket Derby house 
(figure 160). Mclntire had used it in 1793 in his Nathan Read house, designed 
largely under Bulfinch's inspiration. Elliptical or segmental fanlights remained 
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universal in New England until 1820. With but a single exception — that of the 
Morton house — they all had the side-lights. Elsewhere and later, square-headed 
doorways with side-lights, and usually a transom, made their appearance: first 
perhaps in McComb's house for Alexander Hamilton, The Grange, in 1801. The 
Greek revival made this the accepted form (figure 180). 

In earlier triple doorways there were either plain mullions and transoms or at 




Figure 178. Gore house, Waltham. Entrance front. Between 1799 and 1804 

Omrtcsy of Miss N. D. Tupper 



most pilasters on the mullions, as in Bulfinch's design for the Hasket Derby man- 
sion. In the Salem houses of 1818 and following years, however, slender engaged 
columns and entablatures of great richness were adopted (figures 176 and 191), and 
heavier columns often repeated the scheme during the Greek revival. 

The enframement of the door, like its shape and filling, underwent modifica- 
tion. The favorite late Colonial form, with a pediment into which a curved tran- 
som broke up, was unusual after 179J, although in a few doorways, such as that 
of Montpellier, remodelled in that year, a pediment was made thus to span one of 
the new elliptical fanlights (figure 186). Even in other relationships a pediment 
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on the door-casing soon became rare. Instead, there was generally a full horizon- 
tal entablature. A pair of light pilasters or engaged columns and an entablature 
framing a dcxirway with semicircular transom occurs on numberless city houses of 




Figure 179. Doorway of the Gore house 
Courtesy of Miss N. D. Tuppcr 



the period of Franklin Crescent and Sansom's buildings; and, under a portico, on 
not a few country houses such as Homewood and Upsala, both begun in 1798. On 
the other hand, it was not uncommon, even without a portico, for a triple arched 
doorway to have an archivolt only, as in the Bingham house, the George Read II 
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house in Newcastle, and the Gore house, or merely to be placed filling one at the 
bays of a shallow arcade, as in the Hersey Derby house or the houses at the toot 
of Park Street, Boston. In such a case even the archivolt was absent. Similarly 
the classicists simplified the treatment of the rectangular opening: Jefferson, under 
the porticos of his University, used an architrave only; Latrobc, in triple square- 




Figure iKo. D<x)rw;iy of the Dexter house, Dexter, Michigan. 1840 to 1843 

headed doorways, omitteil it in favor of plain square jambs (figure 181). The Greek 
designs made frequent use of square antie (figure 180). 

A portico of some form over the door became almost universal after 1790. In 
the North until 1825 it remained ordinarily no more than an elaboration of the 
do(jrway itself, its small columns and pilasters constituting the door enframement. 
Such porticos continued a Colonial tradition: sometimes without change, as in the 
Jerathmeel Peirce and Samuel Cook houses in Salem, the John Brown house in 
Providence, the Octagon, and the Hunnewell (Shepley) house in Portland; usually 
with greater variety and richness of form. The first and one of the most elaborate 
of the new door porticos is that of Governor Langdon's house in Portsmouth, be- 
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fore 1782, which has the square central bay widened by quadrants, with, in all, 
four columns and four corresponding engaged columns (figure 182). In 1793 Mc- 
Intire, inspired by the great semicircular portico of the Barrell house, adopted a 
door portico of this form in the Nathan Read house in Salem, and this was later 
imitated there in the houses of William Gray, 1801, John Gardner, 1805 (figure 
169), Gideon Tucker, 1 806-1 809, and others, as well as elsewhere in New England. 
The Gardner and Tucker porches have supplementary pilasters at either side. 
Related with these were the porches with an overhanging semicircular canopy, 



used by Bulfinch in the Morton house (figure 156), 1796, and elaborated in the 
Andrew house, Salem, in 1819. Sometimes a rectangular portico with four col- 
umns in front was still treated as itself the door enframement: with coupled col- 
umns and coupled pilasters behind. Such were the porticos of Oak Hill (1801) 
and the Otis house on Beacon Street, Boston (1807). The later Salem houses gen- 
erally reverted to a portico of two columns only, depending for richness, as we 
have seen, on elaboration within the door-arch (figure 176). 

Other porticos with columns a single story in height gave more monumental 
expression to doors which already had their own special enframement. Mclntire 
proposed such a portico of four columns, with a pediment, in studies of 1780; Soli- 
tude had one on the garden front soon after; Woodlawn, The Grange, the Wick- 
ham and Van Ness houses furnish later examples (figure 130). All these were rec- 





Figure 181. Commandant's quarters, Pittsburgh arsenal. Benjamin Henry Latrobe 
From the original drawing in the Library of Congress 
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tangular, with four olumns. Semicircular examples of the same general scale may 
alw> be found in the Joseph Manigault and Wilson Glover houses at Charleston. 
In Tudor Place, after 1810, and later in the BulU>ch house at Savannah (figure 183), 




Figure 182. Porch of the Langdun house, Portsmouth. Before 1782 



the semicircle of the portico is continued l>y a great niche hollowed alwut the door 
after the manner of Soane. 

A special case of the portico of one story was what had come to be known as a 
piaz/.a: a covered veranda with a longitudinal range of light posts or columns. 
We have noted the prevalence of this form in New York before the Revolution and 
its intriHluciion into Boston by Copley. It remained characteristic of the vernacu- 
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lar style about New York, which has become known as the "Dutch Colonial." 
Here its position was along the front, perhaps along the rear also, under an exten- 
sion of the main roof — as in the Dyckman house in Manhattan (figure 148), soon 




Figure 183. Portico of the Bulloch house, Savannah 



after the war, the Board (Zabriskie) house in Hackensack, 1790, and countless 
others. In New England the customary position was the one established by Cop- 
ley, along the sides of the building, where we find it in the Morton and Crafts 
houses. In the far South there could not be too many verandas, and we find them 
even encircling the house at every story. 

The first examples of a portico above a high academic basement, interestingly 
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enough, were the semicircular or segmental ones: Bulfinch's Barrell house (figure 
184), 1792, Mclntire's executed design for the Hasket Derby mansion, and the 
south portico of the White House, as proposed by Jefferson and Latrobc in 1807 
and built in 1824.' All these have two stories embraced in the order. The first 
rectangular portico of the sort was on the garden front of Poplar Forest, 1804, the 
next in Pavilion VII of the University of Virginia (figure 136), erected in 18 17 
after a suggestion of Thornton. In both the portico is of but one ston,' in height, 
with a width, at the University, of six columns. A few subsequent instances may 
be found, of one story and of two. 

Porticos with superposed orders, like those of the finest Palladian houses on 




Figure 184. Barrell house, Charlcstown. Elevation. Charlts Hulfinch, 1792 
From an original drawing in the Library of Congress 



the eve of the Revolution, were uncharacteristic of the early republican period. 
Jefferson abandoned the idea of crowning his Doric at Monticello with an Ionic. 
A erandas in several stories, as we have seen, were common in the far South, but 
these had ordinarily small architectural pretensions. Not until the classic revival 
was waning did the placing of one order above another again become sanctioned. 

An approach to the truly colossal portico is furnished by Jefferson's houses: 
Monticello, as remodelled (figure 147), Edgehill, designed by 1798, the entrance 
front ot Poplar Forest, and Ampthill in Cumberland County — in which the portico 
ran the full height of a building of one story. At Monticello, and later at Barbours- 
ville, there were mezzanines, to be sure, ami at l*"armington, where the new rooms 

'W. B. Bryan, "Histor>- of the National Capital," vol. 2 (1916), p. 64. 
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behind the portico constituted a single story equal to two of the older part, they 
were twenty-seven feet in height. 

Already before these houses, others having two stones throughout were dignified 
by a portico of their full height — like that of the Morris house in New York, 
which had been unique before the Revolution. The great portico at the Woodlands 
(figure 185) seems to date from the remodelling of 1788. The Government House 




Figure 185. The Woodlands, Philadelphia. River front, as remodelled 1788 

in New York, begun the next year, followed McComb's studies in having one from 
the start. Madison, under the advice of Jefferson, added one to Montpellier (fig- 
ure 186) in 1793,* and the owners of many other Colonial houses did likewise. For 
the White House, the great north portico projected by Latrobe in 1807 was built 
in 1829.- A width of four columns was universal, the portico being merely a central 
pavilion, narrower than the front of the house. The decisive further step was taken, 
as we have seen at Mount Vernon and in the Pavilions V and I of the University 
of Virginia, where the porticos were made the full width of the front. From this 
point the history of the portico became that of the mass of the house itself. 

' Kimball, "Thomas Jefferson, Architect," p. 56. 

' Bryan, "Histor}'' of the National Capital," vol. 2, p. 238. 
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Differences in the form and proportions of* the orders are among the most obvi- 
ous of the changes from the Colonial to republican work. The example of the 
Adams was here all-powerful at first. Elements and arrangements familiar in 
their work became common in America, beginning before 1790. Thus the Ionic 
capital with parallel volutes and a decorated necking was first adopted on the en- 
trance front of the Woodlands (figure 1 55), and soon in Franklin Crescent. Both 
of these also have an order without an architrave, and a decoration of friezes with 
flutes and circular paterae. The Corinthian capital with a single row of leaves was 




Figure 186. Montpcllicr, Orange County, Virginia. Portico, 1793 

taken up in Bulfinch's Morton house (figure 156) and widely used by Mclntire, 
among others. In the front portico at Homewood the favorite palm capital appears. 

Columns were attenuated systematically in the work under Adam influence, 
not sporadically in a few instances, as before the Revolution. The Corinthian pilas- 
ters in Adam's house for Sir Watkin Wvnn in London are somewhat over eleven 
diameters in height, instead of the academic ten. The same proportion is to be 
found in the Corinthian order of the Barrcll house and the Ionic of the Woodlands. 
It was not long before it became almost universal to add one or two diameters, at 
least, to the academic proportions, as Asher Benjamin did tacitly in "The Country 
Builder's Assistant," and expressly — "lengthening the shafts two diameters" — 
in the "American Builder's Companion" (1806). In the Gideon Tucker porch in 
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Salem (1809) Mclntire made the Corinthian columns as slight as fourteen diame- 
ters, and in the Pickering Dodge doorway (1822) those on the mullions have the 
extreme slenderness of" seventeen. 

From this attenuation Jefferson held aloof. The orders in his Virginia houses 




Figure 187. Design for a country villa 
From Lafevcr's Mndfrn Buildfr's Guide, 1833 
The prototype of many houses with wings and square antae 

and in the University were of strict Paliadian outlines and proportions, often of 
the heavy Tuscan. Latrobe, first to use the Greek orders, gave the columns of the 
Van Ness porch (figure 130), after 18 13, the full Parthenon ratio of diameter to 
height. In some ot the most pretentious houses on the model of the Greek temple — 
Arlington and Andalusia, for instance — the Doric columns were quite of antique 
solidity of proportion, but in many others they were lightened somewhat. This 
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practice was justified by Asher Benjamin in "The Practical House Carpenter . . . 
being . . . the Grecian Orders of" Architecture . . . fashioned according to the Style 
and Practice of the Present Day" (i8jo). He writes in the preface that the Doric 
column "was generally made, by the Greeks, about five diameters in height; but the 
same order was generally made, by the Romans, from seven and a half to eight diam- 
eters in height. It is therefore evident that the latter proportions come nearer to 




KiRure iSS. Smith huuse. Grass Lake, Michigan. 1840 



our practice than the former one, especially when the orders are used in private 
houses." Benjamin's Greek Doric was some six and three-quarter diameters high. 

Difl^erent periods had their preferences among the orders. Thus the protago- 
nists of the Adam style generally chose the Corinthian or the Ionic, whereas the 
designers of the first Greek houses preferred the Doric. The Greek Ionic was soon 
taken up, but the full Greek Corinthian, of the "Lysicrates" type, although used 
by Latrobe in the House of Representatives in Washington in 1817, did not come 
into general use for houses until after the striking exemplification of it on the ex- 
terior of Girard College, 1 833-1 847.' 

' The KusscI house at Middlrtuwn, Connecticut, by Ithiel Town and Alexander Jackson Davis, was de- 
scribed in 1833 as "Corinthian amphiprostyle from the Monument of Lysicrates." Dunlap, "Arts of Design" 
(1918 cd.), vol. 3, p. 213, and note. 
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Square piers or antae were sometimes substituted for circular columns, as less 
difficult to make and less expensive. The first notable instance is the long portico 
at Mount Vernon, added between 1784 and 1787. Many of the best vernacular 
houses in New Jersey, such as the Weeland house at Nordhoff, have a treatment 
substantially similar. Lafevcr in his "Buikler's Guide" (1833) applied the scheme 
to the house in imitation of the temple (figure 187), and examples evidently in- 




Figurc 189. Cornice details. Benjamin Henry Latrobe 
From an original drawing in the possession of Ferdinand C. Larrobe 



spired by his plates may be found scattered from the Hudson westward through 
central New York and Michigan (figure 188). 

For the external cornice of the house, the academic tendency in Colonial times, 
with its increasing use of orders for wall treatment, had been toward a full entabla- 
ture all around. This had been attained, to be sure, only in two examples; far more 
commonly the lower members of the entablature existed only as fragments over 
the pilasters. The puristic functional tendency after the Revolution left the walls 
of a great number of fine houses without an order, and these, almost universally 
down to 1820, had a cornice only. Where some form of order treatment was used, 
a continuous entablature became gradually more common. Only a few houses have 
the old fragments of frieze and cornice, and these are mostly before 1800. An ex- 
ceptional reversion to the scheme occurs in the side portico of the John Andrew 
house in Salem, raised 18 19, in which frieze and cornice are cut away between sup- 
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ports. More usually the entablature ran continuously as far along as the order 
extended on portico or pavilion, the cornice only being carried around the rest of 
the house. In an increasing number of houses, beginning with those destined for 
the President in New York, Philadelphia, and Washington, the full entablature 
extended completely around. Jefferson had always preferred this scheme, and fol- 
lowed it whenever he could, as in his designs for Edgehill and Poplar Forest. His 
houses for the University insured its final triumph: every building has a complete 
entablature even though there is no order rising to it. The Greek houses which 
followed show scarcely an exception. 



Figure lyo. Cornice from the William Gray house, Salem. i8oi 
Now iii the museum of the Ksscx Institute 

Cornices after the Revolution and before the adoption of Greek forms, tended 
to grow lighter in proportion to the total height of the building (figure 177). Cor- 
nices of extreme thinness may be seen in McComb's designs about 1800 (figures 
125 and i6j), and, still more, in Latrobe's for the Van Ness house (figure 130), 
1813, and others (figure 189). This lightness was, in origin, merely a consequence 
of .Adam and .Soane influence, but Benjamin rationalized it in "The .American 
Builder's Companion" (1806), by a rather specious train of reasoning, in which he 
maintained that the height of cornices could be decreased considerably without sub- 
stantially affecting their appearance, provided the projection remained the same. 

The profiles of cornices remained of ordinary academic character until 1800, 
and beyond that date in the work of such designers as Bulfinch and Mclntire, to 
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say nothing of Jefferson. The only essentially novel feature at first was the use, in 
minor cornices, of dentils split at the top, giving a fret-like effect. This detail, com- 
mon in England at the time, appears here as early as 1787 in the door-cornice of 




Figure 191. Porch of the Joseph Pcabody house, Salem 



the John Reynolds house in Philadelphia. With the turn of the centur>' other de- 
signers adopted modifications, sometimes of a fanciful character. In the Octagon 
Thornton used vertical consoles rising from the frieze into the cornice; at Home- 
wood the brackets in the cornice itself are of fantastic outline. In the William 
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Gray house, Salem, begun in 1801, there are very flat mcxlillions, a row of trumpet- 
shaped guttae in place of dentils, and a line of little spheres strung on a rod (figure 
190). Benjamin, in the "American Builder's Companion," besides giving his in- 
dividual mouldings greater projection for their height, employed many of these 
elements. His profiles were followed by many \ew England craftsmen after its 




Figure 192. Oval saloon of the Barrel! house, Charlestown. Charles Buliinch, 1792 

Courtesy of C^den Codman 



date. In Salem they were adopted in the main cornices and porch cornices of the 
Forrester house (1818), the Joseph Peabody house (1819-1820, figure 191),' and 
many others. 

For the eaves-balustrade new forms likewise became current. The old scheme, 
of relatively narrow posts or pedestals with long, open rows of balusters between, 
was retained, to be sure, in many cases, but from 1800 a new scheme became in- 
creasingly popular: with short stretches of baluster openings only over the win- 
dows below, and long, solid panels between. This arrangement, which is shown in 
Pain's "Practical House Carpenter," republished in Philadelphia in 1797, was 

' For the date sec R. S. Kantuul in Hijtorical CoUrctiom oj the Esstx Institute, vol. 24 (1887), p. 257. 
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adopted in the Gore house (figure 178), the Amory (Ticknor) house in Boston 
(figure 165), 1804, the Samuel Cook house, and, later, the Silsbee house in Salem 
(figure 173), 1818, and the Nathaniel Russell house in Charleston, finished before 




Figure 193. Vestibule of the OctaRon, Washington. William I hornton, 1798 to iHoo 

181 1 — to mention datable examples. In the parapets of other houses these open- 
ings above the windows were filled not with balusters but with pierced interlacing 
circles. Bulfinch introduceil this treatment in his design for the houses at the 
foot of Park Street, Boston, in 1804; it was brought to Portland the following year 
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by Alexander Parris, who used it in the Hunnewell (Shepley) house (figure 112) and 
others. Benjamin published a detail for it in 1806.' In the Swan house, Dorchester 
(figure 146), the open panels contained Chinese lattice, which Jefferson continued to 
use in balcony railings until his death in 1826. The John Andrew house, Salem 
(18 1 8), had fan motives in the parapet, alternating with panels of balusters. 

The ambitions of architecture under the republic included the adornment of 
buildings with figure sculpture, but this was scarcely achieved on the exterior of 




Figure 194. Stairs of the Barrell house, Charlcstown. Charles BulBnch, 1792 

Courtesy of Ogdcn Codman 

domestic buildings. For his splendid house in Philadelphia Robert Morris brought 
to America the Italian sculptor lardella, who carved reliefs of playful allegorical 
cherubs, in rococo manner, for panels above the windows. On the exterior friezes 
of some of the pavilions at the University of Virginia Jefferson employed reliefs in 
composition, garlands with cherubs or ox-skulls. ♦ 

On the interior the leading features of the style of the early republic were the 
variety of forms of space, the attenuation of proportions under Adam influence, 
and the enrichment of members by delicate Pompeian decoration. After 1825, 

' "American Builder's Companion," pi. 35. 
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with the victory of Greek forms, came reaction toward rectangular rooms, heavy 
proportions, and relative absence of ornament. 

Novel elements of space, the general composition of which we have discussed, 
were the circular and elliptical rooms (figures 192 and 193) and stairs, and the 
interior dome. The stairs, especially, require further individual attention. 




Figure 195. Stairs of the Gore house, Waltham. Between 1799 and 1804 

Courtesy of Miss N. D. Tuppcr 

Stairs in the Colonial period had been composed exclusively of straight runs of 
steps. On the eve of the Revolution had appeared a tendency to curve the land- 
ings or the hand-rail. The new style involved curving the runs themselves, more 
or less sharply. .'\1 though this brought winders, or wedge-shaped treads, again 
into use, they did not now, as in the seventeenth century, taper to nothing against 
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a newel post, but surrounded an open well of greater or less size. The rtrst stairs 
of this sort in America seem to have been those of the Bingham house in Phila- 
delphia, where " the self-supporting broad stairway of fine white marble . . . gave 
a truly Roman elegance to the passage." * 

.At the Woodlands (figure 109) and in many later houses the staircase has 
straight runs part-way but makes semicircular turns at the ends. Bulfinch, who 




Figure 196. Vestibule of the Woodlands, Philadelphia. 1 788 
Courtesy of Ogden Codman 



had, in the Barrell house, ingeniously fitted a double stair, chiefly with straight 
runs, in a hall with semicircular ends (figures 120 and 194), used, in the Thomas 
Russell house, Charlestown, a stair about a broad central well of this form. Mcln- 
tire sketched it, and imitated it in the Hasket Derby house. Latrobe used it in 
the Markoe house in Phihulelphia and the Van Ness house (figures 1 1 1 and 1 13). 
In these and other houses the well was kept of regular form, whether steps sur- 
rounded it on all sides or landings intervened. 

' Griswold, "The Republic;in Court" (1856), p. 262. 
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A staircase itself semicircular, without any straight portion, and with a semi- 
circular well, was used by Bulfinch in the Hersey Derby house (1799), and elsewhere. 
The other side of the well might also be rounded to make a full circle, as in the 
Manigault house in Charleston, the Gore house (1799-1804, figure 195), the Crafts 




Figure 197. Crafts house, Roxbury. Plan. Peter Banner, 1S05 
From a meusurcd drawing by Ogdtn Codman 

house (1805), the Wickham house in Richmond (1812), and others. Both schemes 
are taken over from Bulfinch in 1806 in Benjamin's "American Builder's Com- 
panion." 

An elliptical well, wholly or part-way around, was likewise in use at the same 
dates, in Woodlawn, in the Radcliffe house and the Nathaniel Russell house (figure 
126) in Charleston, and in studies by Bulfinch and Parris. 

Domed rooms, unknown in Colonial days, were not limited to houses which ; 
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had a visible exterior dome, such as Monticcllo and the David Sears house. The 
great circular sal(K)ns of the Swan house in Roxbury (figure i4^>), and the Jonathan 
Mason house in Boston, as well as the vestibule of the Woodlands (figure 196), 
had tlomes behind vertical exterior walls. Houses with a central circular hall 
might have a tall dome beneath the roof, lighted by a cupola. This is the case with 
Brentw(Knl in the city of Washington, where the formal composition of space is 




Figure 198. Interior of the John C. Stevens house. College Place and Murray Street 

New V'ork. Alexander Jackson Davis 

From the original drawing in the possession of the New York Historical Society 



elaborated by square niches in the diagonal axes of the rotunda. The niche with a 
semi-dome — large enough, unlike late Colonial niches, to tell in the spatial effect 
— was not uncommon, especially in the work of Latrobe and his followers. It oc- 
curs, for example, in the Markoe house, Philadelphia (1808), the Wickham house, 
Richmond (1812), and I.atrobe's plans for houses at the Pittsburgh arsenal. 

Other vault forms, in the plaster ceilings of hall and vestibule, united perhaps 
with a variety of form in the walls below, prevented a monotony of merely cubical 
rooms. At Homewootl, just in 1800, there was a groin vault in three bays, running 
transversely in the lateral passage where it intersects the hall. In Parris's design 
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for the Hunnewell house in Portland (figure 112), 1805, such a vault runs back in 
the hall itself. A more ambitious but less consistent scheme of groined arches sup- 
ported by pilasters and columns surrounds the large rectangular hall of the Hollis- 
ter house at Greenfield, where Benjamin published his first book. The Crafts and 
Sears houses (figures 197 and 127) in Boston have each a groin-vaulted bay in the 
vestibule, flanked by niches. Most ambitious of all in form is the entrance hall at 




Figure 199. East parlor of the Jerathmecl Pcirce (Nichols) house, Salem 

Samuel Mclntire 

Latrobe's house for Stephen Decatur in Washington, with its segmental vaults: a 
square bay with pendentives in the centre, a short barrel vault in front, and a great 
niche, itself with minor niches, as the culminating feature. 

The new interest in composition of space, coupled with structural purism, 
tended to reduce the ekiboration of wall surface, and to concentrate attention on 
individual members, chiefly of a functional character: doorways, windows, chim- 
neypieces, cornices, the centrepieces of ceilings, the strings and hand-rails of stairs. 

Panelling, which had been getting less common before the Revolution, soon 
disappeared entirely in favor of plain surfaces of plaster. In a few houses strip 
panels were applied to the plastered walls in the Adam manner. Mclntire sketched 
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such a treatment in the Barrell house and employed it in the oval room of the 
Derby mansion. The profiles of the mouldings he derived from Pain's "Practical 
House Carpenter," recently issued. The pedestal-like dado, generally plain, of late 
Colonial times, persisted very generally down to 1820. Often, however, the plas- 
ter was carried down to the baseboard, leaving the dado cap or "surbase" as an 
isolated band, decorated in many cases with reedings, dentils, interlaces, floral or 




Figure 200. Ballroom, Lyman house, Waltham 



wave motives. No one of these has any general priority in time, and many of 
them appear simultaneously in a single building, as in the Morton house, 1796. 
Even the surbase was omitted with increasing frequency as the Greek influence 
gathered strength. Wall-paper continued much in use and silk was occasionally 
employed; but, as on the eve of the Revolution, the most advanced practice 
eschewed them. Among houses building in 1800, Monticello, the Octagon, Home- 
w(Hxi, and others have none. In the elegant interior of about 1830 — as we see it 
in a water-color by Alexander Jackson Davis for the Stevens house at College 
Place and Murray Street, New York (figure 198),' perfectly plain wall surfaces 

• In the gallcr}' of the New York Historical Society, and reproduced by kind permission of the Society. 
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provide a foil for the stately architectural members and for rich furniture, pic- 
tures, mirrors, and carpet. 

Architectonic treatment of the walls by an order, which had been already fall- 
ing into disuse under rococo influence, was now generally abjured, and persisted 
only in exceptional cases. Some of these were essentially survivals of Colonial 
pilaster treatment, translated into A^lam proportions and detail. Thus, in finish- 




Figure 20I. Interitir from the Barrel! house, Charlestown. Charles Bulfinch, 1792 

Courtesy of Ogden Codman 



ing the Adam parlor of the Jerathmeel Peirce house (figure 199), some score of 
years later than the building, Mclnfire used pilasters to support an entablature 
spanning the recesses at either side of the chimney-breast. The most characteristic 
examples, however, now made use of the column, with its greater functional and 
monumental quality. The Williams house at 1234 Washington Street, Boston, had 
Adam Corinthian columns in the same relations as the pilasters of the Peirce 
house: in the recesses beside the fireplace, resting on a dado. The ballroom of the 
Lyman house, an addition, has similar columns rising from the floor, very tall and 
slender, with a screen of columns also at the other end of the room (figure 200). 



AMERICAN DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE 

The vestibule of the Wcxjdlands (1788) is unique in having a unified columnar 
treatment throughout (figure 196). Its circular cornice is supported by eight col- 
umns equally spaced. In the interiors of Greek inspiration, columns were used only 
in open screens, sometimes double, as the one in the Stevens house in New York. 




FiRure Z02. The saloon, Monticcllo. Thomas Jefferson, 1771 to 1809 



The form of interior cornices varied much at any given time with the means 
of the owner and the relative importance of the room, but an evolution may be 
traced in several respects. Cornices of academic proportions and profile persisted 
for some time in fine houses, and may even be found in rooms of the Barrell house 
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in 1792, where Adam forms were first introduced into New England (figure 201). 
Meanwhile lighter cornices, often with a frieze — both usually with enrichment in 
composition, if they were not entirely of stucco — came in favor. Such cornices 
and friezes had appeared just before the Revolution at Kenmore and Mount Ver- 
non; they now were adopted at Solitude (figure 204), 1784, in the Otis house of 
1795 other works of Bulfinch such as the Hersey Derby house, in the Octagon 
(figures 193 and 207), the Lyman house (figure 200), and others down to 1810. 




Figure 203. Cornice in the North Bow, Monticcllo. Thomas Jt-fffrson, about 1S05 

The examples enumerated have simple classic profiles, often with dentils, plain or 
fanciful, and with relatively slight projection. About 1800 shallow, flat blocks, 
mutules or modillions began to be introduced, the projection of the cornice tended 
to be increased, and the under side or "planceer" ornamented. An early cornice 
of this sort is in the hall at l^psala, 1798, others are at Homewootl, in the John 
Gardner house at Salem, 1805, and the Radclitfe house in Charleston, finished 
1806. Benjamin, in his "Country Builder's Assistant" (1797), had shown no room 
cornices with nKxlillions, but in "The American Builder's Companion," published 
1806, in which he had the collaboration of the stucco worker, Daniel Raynerd, 
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Hfjure 204. Ceiling at Solitude. 17S4 to 1785 




Figure 205. Ceiling of the stair hall in the Nathaniel Russell 
house, Charleston. Finished before iSii 
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mutules frequently occur in the plates engraved by both men, and it is stated that 
one ot the embellishments "ought always to be in the plancere." Scrolls rising 
below the overhang, which were shown by Benjamin as early as 1797, were also 
used in the Gardner house. A detail of a stucco cornice having as its main mem- 
ber a hollow adorned with leaves, much like one given by Raynerd in 1806, is pre- 
served among the Tucker papers at the Essex Institute, the Tucker house having 




Figure 206. John Andrew (Safford) house, Salem. 1818 to 1819 

been built in 1809. In the Amlrew house in Salem, 1818-1819, finally, the stucco 
cornice is of plain mouklings of rounded section (figure 206). 

A cove cornice, frequent enough in Colonial days, continued in use for a brief 
time only. The banquet room at Mount \'ernon (about 1778) has one, festooned 
with Adam husks. The oval saloon of the Barrell house (figure 192) likewise had 
a cove, which was imitated in the similar room of the Hasket Derby house (1795). 
Latest, perhaps, was the ballroom of the Lyman house. 
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A full entablature as a room cornice, which had been rather common before the 
Revolution, was used, for a long time after it, only in Jefferson's work (figures 202 
and 203). His entablatures were proportioned to the rooms exactly as if sup- 




Figure 207. Mantfl and ctirnice in the drawing-room at the Octagon 
W illiam Thornton, l7v!S to iSoo 

ported by an order, so that the Tuscan ones in minor rooms at the University are 
of enormous size. With the supremacy of Greek forms a full entablature once more 
became the general rule. 
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Adam sunbursts were adopted in the ceilings at Mount Vernon, as we have 
seen, just as the Revolution broke out. A richer ceiling of the same sort distin- 
guished Solitude (figure 204), built immediately after the war for John Penn, fresh 
from England. "The Practical House Carpenter," which seems to have been the 
work of William Pain mentioned in Mclntirc's inventory,' showed ceilings of this 
character, and Mclntire drew on its plates 92 and 93 for his ceiling in the oval 




fr^m mph^tgra/h kjf from* CiUMMM 



Figure 208. ManttI in the dining-ruum at the Octagon. William 1 hornton, 1798 to 1800 

room of the Hasket Derby house. Until 1812 or later such ceilings remained in 
vogue for rooms of special importance, being used in the Hersey Derby, Nathaniel 
Russell (figure 205), and Wickham houses, among others. Raynerd drew a plate 
of them for the "American Builder's Companion," in 1806. As time went on orna- 
ment tended to be limited to a central rosette. This was the case in the Radcliffe 
house in Charleston, from 1806. The Andrew house in Salem has one, with four 
quarter-rosettes in the corners of the ceiling (figure 206). In spite of the forms of 

' Essfx Probate Rfcnrds, \o\. 380, p. 367. 
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the le:i\ cs here, then incn nsing weight and the smouth border-mouldings portend 
the ccmiini!: of \ ictonanisni. 

The chie* feature of the interiors, even more than in Colonial da\ s, was the 
chimneypiece. I inil after 1790 it generally conformed to late Colonial types, hav- 
ing a heavy architrave with ears, and perhaps a similar architrave as an overman- 
tel, which might be flanked by pilasters and crowned by a broken pediment. The 
characteristic republican r> pc was quite diflFerent, being similar to the marble man- 
tels imported on the eve of the Revolution. Like them, it placed less emphasis on 
a surrounding architrave than on flanking supports, above which, in a firieze, were 
projecting end blocks. The more elaborate examples had also a centre block or 
panel, and were richly ornamented with Adam motives in composition. 

Marble mantels continued to be importetl, as well as marble facings. Solitude, 
just after the Revolution, has a mantelpiece of gray marble, flanked by half-pilas- 
ters like the one in the parlor of the Chase house, just before rhe war. Its frieze 
has vertical flutings with special centre and end motives. .A splendid marble man- 
telpiece, the gift of Samuel Wiughan to Washington, reached Mount \'ernon in 
February, 1785.' Precisely during the period of Adam supremacy, howe\ cr, mar- 
ble mantels were less used in America than either in the late Colonial p^criod or 
after 1820. The very rich ornament in fashion tended to make thei:i prohibitively 
expensive, and even in England, although the Adams used many mantels of mar- 
ble, in their later work they generally gave preference to cast cement. Whole man- 
tels of this, very closely imitated from authentic designs of the brothers, were im- 
ported by Thornton for the Octagon (figures 207 and 208). They bear the date 
1799 and the name of Coade, whose "manufactory in the Borough of London" 
Thornton recommended to Jefierson in 18 17.* More usually ornamental motives 
of composition were applied to wooden mantels in goieral accordance with the de« 
signs shown in books. 

Models for the design of these mantels were furnished especially in Pain's " Brit- 
ish Palladio" (1788 ff.),' and "Practical House Carpenter" (1792 ff.),^ the latter 
soon republished in .America. Of native works, Benjamin's first book, "The Coun- 
try Builder's Assistant" (179") containeil several of a similar character. 

The earliest existing mantel of the sort made in this country is one from Mcln- 
tire s Nathan Read house in Salem, i79o> now removeii to The Lindens, Danvers 
(figure 209I. .As the Read house was so largely inspired by Kulfinch's Barrell hou.se, 
built the previous year, wc may doubtless assume that it contained similar mantels, 

' Wiktach, "Mount Vernon," p. 174. 'Glenn Brown, "The Octagon" (1916). p. 14. 

* E. pis. i6 and 17. * E. g., pis. 80-83. 
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although these were later replaced by uninteresting ones of marble. Others, which 
may show us what Bulfinch's early mantels were like, are still preserved in the Otis 
house on Cambridge Street (figure 210), 1795, and in the Gore house (figure 211). 




Figure 209. Mantel from the Nathan Read house, Salem, now in the 
Hooper house, Danvers. Samuel Mclntirc, 1793 

Several mantels likewise remain in the Hersey Derby house, an authenticated work 
by Bulfinch from after 1799. Many examples of generally similar character and 
date to these from New England may be found in other regions. 
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No special priority seems to have subsisted in the employment, as mantel sup- 
ports, of engaged coUimns, pilasters, half-pilasters, or panels of a pilaster-likc char- 
acter. All alike are shown in handbooks of the 'nineties. I'Vee-standing columns 
or pairs of slender columns, however, did not come into use in American Adam 
mantels until 1800. The first dated instances come, respectively, from Homewo(xl 
and from the William Gray house (Essex House) at Salem. Both these show in 




Figure 210. Mantfl from the Harrison Gray Otis house, Cambridge Street, Boston. 1795 
Courtesy of the Society for the Preservation of New Kngland Antiquities 

diflPerent ways the beginnings of a tendency to modify the forms of the orders in a 
fanciful and capricious manner. The mantel in the southwest room at Homewood 
has a colonnette rising directly to the under side of its cornice. The Gray mantel 
has colonnettes of quatrefoil plan — of "Gothic architecture improved by rules and 
proportions" — although arrangement, mouldings, and ornament remain the same 
as in thoroughly classic examples. Raynenl in the "American Builder's Com- 
panion" (1806) shows a colonnette of this sort, as well as slender coupled colon- 
nettes. A tall and very flat console reaching to the floor, which had been used at 
Woodlawn about 1800, also appears there. 
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The inarucl turniccs underwent a transformation in prutilcs similar to that of 
room cornices. The Hrsr fanciful examples are at Homewootl, where there is a wide- 
spreaiiing shelf svipported Hy modillions. The wide shelf may he found also at 
Wocxllawn and in many later mantels in Salem. 7 hese last seem to be under the 
influence of the mantel and cornice designs of the "American Builder's Com- 
panion '* (1806). Thus the mantels of the Kimball house and the Woman's Bureau 
have guttae in place of dentils like its plates 11 and 13, and the Kimball mantel 
has also a line of spheres let into the edge of the mantel-shelf, as in plate 28. 

An overmantel was retained in a few instances even after the adoption of Adam 
forms. Pain's "Practical Builder,** of which an edition was published in Boston 
in 1792, shows one (plate 50); his later works, the "British Palladio" and "Practi- 
cal House Carpenter" have none. The .Adam parlor at the Jerathmeel Peirce 
house (figure 199) and two rooms at Oak Hill (i 800-1 801) have overmantels which 
represent essentially the Colonial sc heme with Adam detail. The Williams house 
at I2J4 Washington Street, Bcjstoti, had a feature over the mantel more in conso- 
nance with the w(jrk. of the .Adams themselves: a medallion with a figure in relief'. 
In the fanciful work untier the influence of Benjamin and others, which succeeded 
the -Adam work proper, the scheme of an overmantel flanked hy an order still per- 
sisted in outi) ing regions. This seems to have been specially the case in Ports- 
mouth and its sphere of influence. The Haven house in Portsmouth has several 
chimneypieces with .pairs of slender colonnettes both below and above the mlntel, 
and a suggestion of interlaces and festoons made with the drill (figure 212). A verjr 
beautiful mantel and overmantel of simitar style, from the "Eagle house,** Haver- 
hill, is owned by the Metropolitan Museum (figure 213). 

The composition of doorways was generally similar to that of mantelpieces, ex- 
cept that a regular architrave was more often retained. Ears were soon aban- 
doned. Whether with an architrave, or with pilasters, half-jnlasters, or panels, it 
was ahnost univenml in the finer doorwavs after 1700 to have a frieze with end 
blocks. The first example, and a very rich and characteristic one, is at the Wood- 
lands (figure 214). Moilillions, with a wide projection r 1 rfic cornice, first appear 
at Homewood; they were characteristic of the houses in Salem about 1818. In the 
Forrester house and the Andrew house (figure 206) there at this time, and in rhe 
Decatur hoiist.>, \\ ashingron, just before, we find rhe first examples of doors framed, 
not by a mitred architra\e, but by moulded bands with corner blocks, which re- 
mained characteristic through the midiile of the century. 

Stairways in their general, spatial form we have already discussed. It remains 
only to treat of the details of hand-rails and strings. The open string, with the 
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ends of the treads showing, remained universal. Many of the curved flights, even 
at the ver>' foot, had no wall below the string: they appeared self-supporting. Be- 
sides the customary forms of scroll ends, it became common to find applied scrolls 
formed merely of a thin sawn strip, often of fantastic outline. The earliest of these 




FiRUre 212. Mantel in the Haven house, Portsmouth 
From Corner and Sodcrholtz: Coltinial Jrckitecture in New England 



are in the Reynolds house in Philadelphia and in the Barrell house (figure 194). 
At the Woodlands and in the Gore house (figure 195) the strings for the first time 
are wholly devoid of enrichment. 

Twistetl balusters quickly ilisappeared after the Revolution, and even the sim- ■ 
pier turned profiles tended to give way to plain sticks, square or round, as in the 
Barrell house, the Octagon, VVoodlawn, the (»ore house, and many others. Balus- 
ters sawn in interlacing patterns were occasionally used by Mclntire, in the John 
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Gardner house (1805) and in the Jerathmeel Peirce house as completed. In the 
Peirce house interlacing motives alternate with groups ot plain square balusters. 
The decorative treatment of the characteristic style of the republic was initially 




Figurt 213. Mantel from tht- house, Haverhill 

In the Metropolitan Museum 

derived from the artistic fashion of the time in F.ngland and France — the style of 
the brothers Adam and of Louis XVT. Instead of the luxuriant curves of shell- 
work which had preceded, it employed classical motives, such as mythological fig- 
ures, griffins, urns, medallions, and slentler garlands of husks or of drapery. 
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This elaborate and tenuous plastic decoration made demands beyond the skill 
of most of the native craftsmen. The books which popularized the new style in 
America, such as the later works of William Pain, gave models for the general 




Figure 214. Interior door at the Woodlands. 1788 
Courtesy of Ocdcn Codnun 



treatment of mantels and other features, but not such full-size details as would 
enable men unfamiliar with the style to carve the ornament successfully. The 
cement stucco and plaster compositions developed by the Adams and others in 
London, however, were reproduced in moulds for application as needed, and the 
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wide diffusion of many elaborate motives, absolutely identical, shows that these 
ornaments were shipped to all parts of America. As one example among many, we 
may cite the small baskets of fruit and flowers, of which identical examples may 
be found in Germantown and in the Barton Myers house in Norfolk. Such orna- 
ments were occasionally mentioned in inventories or offered for sale. Thus among 
the contents of the great house of Elias Hasket Derby, who died in 1799, is listed: 
"One box Composition Ornaments broken sets $20";' and, among the effects of 
Samuel Mclntire, its designer and carver: "A lot composition ornaments and Draws 
fSS'"' ^Vith other property of Mclntire these ornaments were sold .April 30, 1811. 




Arvm a/*Wi>|V^/A A", if it^nHf.-r 



Figure 215. Wedgwood plaque from the dining-room mantel at Monticello 

Figure subjects from classical myth{)logy were frequently used in mantels, on 
the central panels and end blocks. Among the most popular were the muses. 
Flaxman had modelled these for Wedgwood after 1775 from the ".Apotheosis of 
Homer" relief in the British Museum and from the famous sarcophagus in the 
Louvre. .A Weilgwood plaque (figure 215) with four figures from the latter: Urania, 
Terpsichore, Euterpe, and Polyhymnia, is the central ornament of the frieze in the 
dining-njom mantel at Monticello, which has also oval medallions of muses at the 
ends. Figures of single muses cast in composition were favorite ornaments for 
end blocks. For instance, a muse with a lyre (Terpsichore ?) is found in identical 
form in mantels of Mclntirc's Jcrathmeel Peirce" and Felt houses in Salem, of Ver- 

' Essex Probatf Rfcords, vol. 372, p. 333. ' lb., vol. 380, p. 367. 

'Cousins .ind Riley, "The W'cMMlcan t-r of .Salem," pi. 106. 
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non and the Lilacs in Philadelphia,' and of a house at 74 Prospect Street, New- 
port.- Polyhymnia appears in the William Gray mantel from Salem and in one in 
the Diller house, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. Many other figures were ot wide dis- 
tribution. The same pair of" subjects is found on the end blocks of a mantel in the 
Otis house, Boston (figure 210), and on those of one at Vernon. A favorite motive 




Figure 216. Mantel from the Registry of Deeds. Salem. Samuel Mclntire, 1807 

In the possession of the Kssex Institute 

for central panels was a reclining figure of Plenty with a cornucopia. This is found 
in mantels of the Jerathnieel Peircc and Hersey Derby houses in Salem,' in the 
house of L. NL Blackford, Fairfax County, Virginia,* and others. Subjects with 
numerous figures are found in Bulfinch's Otis and Hersey Derby houses, in Mcln- 
tire's work at Oak Hill and elsewhere, in the Gore house (figure 211), in \'ernon, 
and in other houses of the period from 1795 to 1805. 

' Wise and Bcidlem.in, "Colonial Architecture," pp. 243, 245. 
* Amrrican .irckiiut, vol. 55 {1897), no. 1098. 

' "Woodcarver of Salem," pis. 106, 61. •"Georgian Period," part i. pi. 10. 
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A few exceptional craftsmen, above all Samuel Mclntire, had skill tocar\ <• mo- 
tives in the style of those imported, scarcely yielding to them in mastery and hav- 
ing the flavor inherent only in original work. Mclntire's bill for car\ inc on the 
Hasket Derby house, dated June iS', i-gX, is prcscrNn! ar the Ksscx Institute. In 
spite of the use of a great deal ot conijiosirion ornanicnr, rhe work on the interior 
incUklcs — besides capitals, inodillions, arul roses — festoons for three doors in one 
room, forty draperies for the frieze in another, "some carving on a chimneypiece** 
in a third. Most notable of Mclntire's decorative carvings were his eagles, of 
which a characteristic example is that of a mantel frcmi the Registry of Deeds, 
built in 1807 (figure 3i6). 

The embargo of 1807 and the War of 18 12 tended to cut ofF the foreign supply 
of composition ornaments and stimulated not only carving but domestic manufac- 
ture. As early as 1798 Mclntire had made for Derby "a pattern to cast some roses 
from." Among the first of the later products were small medallion reliefs of leading 
men. Those of Hamilton, whose tragic death occurred in 1804, are specially nu- 
merous in Salem, a Federalist stronghold, where the Essex Institute also possesses 
two unused examples. Later, more elaborate motives were attempted. Two man- 
tels from the Helrzhoover house, Carlisle, Pennsylvania, now in the Metropolitan 
Museum, show, respectiv el\ , the Battle ot Lake Erie (figure 217), and a sarcopha- 
gus surmounteil by an eagle with the inscription: "To the Memory of Departed 
Heroes," and the name f)f" the maker: "R. W ellf'ord, Phila. delit."' Robert Well- 
ford appears in the Phihulelphia directories from 1801 to i8,^y as "ornamental 
composition manufacturer," and in 1807 he calls his product the "original Ameri- 
can a>mposition ornament.*' ' 

Embargo and war may also have had their part in developing a substitute for 
composition ornament, although its beginnings fall somewhat earlier. This was the 
ingenious suggestion of similar motives by the aid of the simplest tools, in local 
vernacular adaptations of much interest and beauty. Festoons and rosettes indi- 
cated in flutings with a gouge may be found at Upsala in 1798, and other festoons 
of auger holes in gradated sizes were used at Woodlawn in i^oo. In the Haven 
house, Portsmouth, the ornament is outlined by triangular incisions made with 
the gouge. Another motive was the interlace of" narrow bands multiplied, shown 
in plate 32 of Pain's "Practical Builder," in the Boston edition of 1792 (figure 218). 

»Th tsf arc discusstdl by A. L. Kotlur, their disco vefCTt iw tht j4rekileelural R/tord, vol. 50 (1921), pp. 125- 
226. To aotign to WeUfon), at Kocher ioat, all the omament of these two minteb, and then all those of other 
muitels havine ornaments identical with some oF these, and so forth, even to Salem in 1799, is to carry infer" 
ence too Far. 

* BulUiin ••} the MeiropuUtan Mutfum of Jrt, vol. 14 (1919), pp. 36-37. 
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It occurs in substantially the same form in the cornice of a room from Haverhill 
belonging to the Metropolitan Museum (figure 219). 

Summarizing the development of style in interior detail, we may .distinguish 
several successive phases. First, a transitional or "post-Colonial" phase, repre- 
sented by the Langdon, John Reynolds, and John Brown houses, in which certain 
minor elements of novelty appear in houses fundamentally Colonial in style. Sec- 
ondly, the phase of Adam inspiration proper, beginning with isolated houses in the 
'eighties, hut dominating from around 1792 to about the time of the Embargo of 




Figure 217. Mantel with ornament by Robert Wellford, after 1813 
In the Mctrupolitan Museum 



1807. Then followe*.! the era ot free modification of Adam forms exemplified by 
Benjamin's book of 1806 and the Salem houses after the peace of 1815. Finally, 
about 1825, begins the supremacy of Greek forms. 

A word may be permitted in conclusion on the forces which ultimately put the 
classic style in eclipse. Romanticism and rationalism combined to overshadow it. 
Beginning with Latrobe's design tor Sedgley near Philadelphia (1797), and stimu- 
lated by Irving's romantic Sunnyside (1835), the Gothic revival began in domestic 
architecture. As the "English cottage style" it won the support of H. W. S. Cleve- 
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land in his rationalistic article of 1836 in the North ^imcrican Revietv, and was 
championed in the works of Andrew Jackson Downing from 1842. By 1848 Mrs. 
Louisa Carolina Tuthill, in her sketch of the condition of architecture in the United 
States, could speak of the "Greek mania" as having passed by. 

In spite of the variety of suggestions which it followed, and the disparity of its 
work in different phases, the architecture of the republic during its first half-cen- 
tury was made essentially one by its ultimate inspiration from the classic. The 
triumph of literal classicism in 1825, with its ideal formal schemes of temple and 
rotunda, had been prepared by Jefferson's prophetic insistence on these very types, 
fmm the time of the Revolution itself. It is in its classical essence, moreover. 




> 

Figure 2iM. Intt-rlacc fnim Pain's Practical BuUdrr 

rather than in the less austere phases of transition and compromise, that American 
domestic architecture made its independent contribution to universal development. 
The houses of the second quarter of the century, from "Arlington" and "Anda- 
lusia" to obscure dwellings of the Northwest, represent an extreme of classicism 
which has no counterpart abroad. 

Criticism of such buildings from a functional view-point is irrelevant to histori- 
cal consideration, which is concerned only with determining and understanding the 
actual course of evolution. Whatever be thought of them, there can be no doubt 
that they endowed America with an architectural tradition unsurpassetl in the 
qualities of monumentality and dignity. 

It is only this unequalled heritage of classical monuments from the formative 
period of the nation which can explain America's leadership in the new classical 
revival of the present. When this began in the 'nineties, the characteristic striving 
elsewhere was toward differentiation, toward original forms expressive of the novel 
elements in modern life, rather than toward unity and emphasis on the elements 
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of continuity with the past. Its vitality in America, as well as the distinguishing 
austerity of its work, are due to the famiharity and to the special character of the 
early buildings of the republic, to the effort of the founders to establish classic 
architecture as a permanent national style. 




Figure 219. Cornice with interlace, from the E.iRle house, Haverhill 
In ihc Metropolitan Museum 
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HOUSES OF WHICH THE DATE AN D AUTHORSHIP ARE ESTABUSHED 

BY DOCUMENTS . 



Begun 

Between 

Between 

Before 

Between 

About 

Finished 
Before 

Between 
Between 
Before 
After 

Before 



Between 
Between 

Between 

After 
Before 

Before 
After 
After 
Before 



165 1 

J 65 1 or 1652 
1651 and 1660 
1661 and 1666 

1669 

1661 and 1671 

1670 

1671 

1675 
1676 

1676 to 1679 

1673 and 1682 

1677 and 1680 

1680 

1679 
1680 

1682 

1681 to 168.1 

16R.5 

1681 and 1691 
1683 and 1692 

1682 and 169;, 
1684 

1692 
1697 



1692 

1695 
1698 



1700 
1706 



Between 



1705 to 
1707 

1708 and 1725 
1721 to 1722 



COLONIAL HOUSES 
"Scotch House," Saagus, Massachusetts 

Warren house. Smith's Fort, Gray's Creek, Surry County, Virginia 

Eastern part of Pickering house, Salem, Massachusetts 

"Countr>' House" and Philip Ludwell house, Jamestown, Virginia 

Western part of Whipple hooset Ipswich, Massachusetts 

Narbonnc house, Salem 

Henry Bridgham house ("Julien's"), Boston 

Western part of lackering house, Salem 

Jonathan Corwin ("Witch") house, Salcm 

" Bacon's Castle," Surry County, Virginia 

Peter Sergeant house ("Province House"), Boston 

Deliverance Parkman house, Salem 

Peter Tufts ("Cradock") house, Medford, Massachusetts 

Main body of Turner house (" House of the Seven Gables"), Salem 

Daniel Kjics house, Salem 

"Old l'\-arhcr Store," Boston 

Eastern part of Whipple house, Ipswich 

William Penn ("Letitia") house, Philaddphta 

Capen house, Topsfieiti, Massachusetts 

John Foster (Hutchinson) house, Boston 

Philip English house, Salem 

Rcnjamin Hooper house ("Old Bakery")* Salem 

John Ward house, Salem 

South wing of Turner house, Salem 

Fairfield (Carter's Creek), (Jlouccster County, Virginia 

I'slicr house (duclcus of Royail fiiiiist.-\ Mcdtord 

Benaiah Titcomb house, Ncwbury|^>ort, Massachusetts 

Hunt house, Salem 

"Slate House," Philadelphia 

Governor's Palace, Williamsburg, Virginia 

John Williams house, Deerfield, Massachusetts, in its original form 

The Mulberrx', Goose Creek, South Carolina 
Graeme Park, Horsham, Pennsylvania. John Kirk 
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Before 




1728 


McrhcMlns (\\ arncr) house, rortsmouth, New Hampshire 




1728 


Stenton, Germantown, Pennsylvania 


Before 


'"JO 


»73o 


Tuckahoc, (KMKhlanci Lounty, vii^inia 

KosfWfll, (ihnnester (. ounr\', \ irginia 


Between 


1725 and 


'7 JO 


Stratlonl, \\ cstniorclanii County, Virginia 


After 


1726 


vNestover, Charles City County, Virginia 




1 - ;c to 


•731 


T 1 ■» 1 til 'llll* •* 1^ 

John Karrrant house, rhii;u!clpnia, in its original form 


About 


'7J2 




Ampthill, Chcstcrhcltl County, Virginia 


Before 




•733 


Col. Robert Brewion s house, Charleston 


Between 


I73J and 1737 


Secon<i enlargement of Royall house, Medford, establishing present east 








facade 




•735 




Challoner house, New port, Rhode Island. Uenpmin fFyatt 




1737 to 


1740 


Hancock house, Boston 




l-jy to 


'■41 


•\vr,Mi.':i nousc, Newport. Ki,hitri1 MiinJciy 


LnAniithc 


^ «744. 


1750 


William lirownc house, Beverly, Massaehusetts 




1745 to 


1746 


Pinckney house, Colleton Square, Charleston 


After 


•7V' 
1748 
174R 




01 ' 1 111 It 1 K 9 I 

Shirley 1 lace, Koxhury, Massachusetts 

Van Cortianut house, Lower lonkers, New lork 

Daniel Ptetonus house, Germantown, Pennsylvania 


Between 


174J and 1753 


fcvcleigh house, Charleston 




1750 




Benjamin rickman house, Essex Street, Salem 




175' 




Carter s drove, James City County, v irginia. DgW/ MtMUree 
Samuel Cotton house, Ixingmeauiow, Massachusetts. John Steele 




1753 to 


•755 








Wllitin Hal!, Phih<lelphia 




1756 




KemoUetling ot John W illiams house, Ucerhcld 


Before 




•757 


Izard house, Charleston 


Alter 


1756 


tC 1 f>L '1 all' 

W (Knitoril, rniiauclpnia 


Before 


1758 


IX fill %ll It * €^ 1 1 * 

Drayton Hall, .'\shley Kiver, South Carolina 




1757 to 


1758 


Ebenezer Grant house. East Windsor, Connecticut 




1758 


Gunston Hall, I-airfax County, Virginia 
Mount Airy, Richmond County, Virgini.i 




1758 




r ising ureen. King >\illiam County, \ irginta 




»759 




John Vassall (I,<jngfellow) house, Cambridge 




1761 




limoThv f)tiu' house, Salem 




1761 to 


1762 


Schuyler house, Albany 


Between 


1761 and 1764 


Apthorp house, Cambridge 


After 


i-'ii 
1 762 




Mount Pleasant, PhilaiU!phia 

Mill C»rove, Lower rrovidcncc, rcnnsylvania 


After 


•76j 
1764 




Cliveden, Germantown 

ru kman house, \Nasiungton Stree t, Salem, in its ongiMl form 


Begun 


1763 
1765 




NNhitenall, Anne Arundel County, Maryland 

¥1 \ f ■ / t I.I V" X' 1 

Koger Morns (Jumel) house. New lork 




1765 to 


1768 


\ an Rensselaer Manor House, Albany 




1761J to 




Miles Hre^rori liousc. Charleston. E^ra If'mf 




1767 to 


1770 


Tryon'.s Palace, Newbcrn, North Carolina. 7"^'" Hawks 




1768 




Jeremiah Lee house, Marblehead, Massachusetts 








Johnson house, Germantown 




i7<>y to 


1771 


Chase house, Annapolis 




«77' 




Copley house, Boston. Jalm Singleton CopUy 
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1771 to 1775 MonriccIIu, Albemarle County, Virginia, in its original form. Thomas 

Jejferson 

About 1772 John Stuart house, Charleston 

1771 to 1774 Corbit house, Odessa, Delaware 

^IIZS' Additions to Mount Vernon 

1773 to 1777 Lansdowne, Philadelphia 

HOUSES OF THE EARLY REPUBUC 

1779 Designs for remodelling the Governor's Palace, Williamsburg, and for the 

Go\ ernor's house, Richmoiul. Jt ffcrson 
After 1779 JerathmccI Pcircc (Nichols) house, Salem. Samuel Mc I ntire 

, 1780 Derby house near Deri>y Wharf, Salem. Melnthre 

Before 1781 Langiion house, Porrsniouth 

1782 Jonathan Mulliken (Cutler-Bartlett) house, Ncwburyport 

About 1783 Rotonda study for Governor's house, Richmond. J^ertw 

After 1783 Dyckman house, New York 

178410 1785 Solitude, Philadelphia 

Between 1786 and 1787 Portico of Mount Vernon 

1786 to 1787 John Reynolds (Morris) house, Philadelphia 
Between 178: and 1789 Boardman house, Salem 

1787 to 1790 Kensey Johns house, Newcastle, Delaware. Peter Justis? 
Before 1788 Bingham house, Philadelphia 

1788 Rcmoiiclling of the Wooillands, Philadelphia 
Before 17S9 John Brown house, Providence, Rhodelsland 
After 1789 John Marshall house, Richmond 

About 1790 RemrHlelling of Pickman house, Washington Street, Salem. Mtltaire 

1790 Rori'-i' /ahr iskic house, I laekensack, New Jersey 

1790 to 1791 Cjovernment House, New York. John Mcdomb and John Robinson 

1 79 1 to 1801 George Read II house, Newcastle, Delaware 

1792 Joseph Barrel! house, Charlestown, Massachusetts. Ch»Us Bn^Hth 
1792 to 1797 President's house, Philadelphia 

1792 to 1829 The White House, Washington. James H^Aan 

1793 Nathan Reaii house, Salem. Mclnlire 

1793 Remodelling of the .Assembly House, Salem. Melntire 

1793 Portico of Montpellier, Orange County, Virginia 

1793 to 1795 Knox house, Thomaston, Maine 

1793 to 1796 I'Vanklin Crescent, Boston. Biilfimh 

1793 to 1801 Robert Morris house, Philadelphia. Pierre Charles L'EnJant 
After 1793 Lyman house, Waltham, Massachusetts. Melntire 

1795 Joseph Hosmer house, Salem . ^ < 

1795 Harrison Gray Otis house, Cambridge Street, Boston 

1795 to 1798 Elias Hasket Derby house, Salem. Melntire 

1796 . Morton (Taylor) house, Roxburv 

1796 ff. Middleton (Pinckney) house, Charleston 

179610 1808 Rcmotleliing of Monticello. Jefferson 
1798 I'psala, (iermantown 

Before 1799 F/ekiel Hersey Derln house, Salem. Bulfi'ich 

179810 1800 The Octagon, Washington. U'tlliam Thornton 
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179H tu 1800 Homewoud, Baltimurc 

1798 §^ Edgehill, Albemarle County, Virginia, in its original form. J^mon 

i~<}</ Bulfinch liMusf, Rulfiiuh Pla; i-, Bustnn. Bnf/ini/i 

i-fft) u> iSoo Sedgley, Philadelphia. Btnjainin Henry Latrolie 
Between 1799 and 1^04 Rebuilding of Gore house, Waltham 
l9oojf* WVxKlIawn, Fairfax County, Virginia 

1800 to 1801 Oak Hill, Danven;, Massachusetts 

1800 to 1801 Harrison Gray Otis house, Mount Vernon Street, Boston. Huifiiuh 

1800 to 1801 Sansom's Buildings, Philadelphia. Latnbe zntX Thomas CanUars 
After 1800 \Vils<in Glover house (Charleston Club), Charleston 

i«oi The Grange, New York. McComb 

i8ot William Gray house, Salem 

1 801 to 1802 Burd house, Philadelphia. Latrobe 

1802 to 1803 Remodelling of Farmington, .Albemarle County, Virginia. Jefferson 
Between 1803 and 1804 Thomas .Amory (Tjcknor) house, Boston 

Before 1804 Plan for Pan tops, executed at Pbiitar Forest, Bedford County, Virginia, 

1804 to 1805 Houses nos. 1-4 Park Street, Boston. Buljinch 
After 1804 Samuel Cook (Oliver) house, Sakm. Melntire 

1805 Crafts house, Roxhury. P,t,r fiii>i>irr 

1805 Enoch Thurston tShepard) house, Newburj"port 

180$ John Gardner (Pingree) house, Salem. Mtlnthe 

1805 Hunnewell (Shepley) house, Portliutd, Maine. Alexander Parris 

Finished l8c36 Radclitfc (King) house, Charleston 
.After 1806 Flarlunan houses, Bowdoin Square, Boston. Bulfimh 

Between 1806 and 181 1 Enoch Dow house, Salem. Mi lntirf 

1807 House of the Registrar of IXcds, Salcin. Mclntirc 

1807 Harrison Gray Otis house, Beacon Street, Boston 

1807 to 1808 Wain house, Philadelphia. La$rohe 

1808 to 1811 Markoc house, Philadelphia. iMtrobe 

1809 Gideon Tucker (Rice) house, Salem. Xitlntirc 
1809 Remodelling of Oakley, Watertow n , Massachusetts 

1809 Buildings on 'jth Street, between Walnut and Locust, Philadelphia. 

Rok rt Mills 

Between 1H08 and i8ii Joseph Felt (Chapman) house, Salem. Milntire 

Before 1811 Nathaniel Russell house, Charleston 

iSio Colonnaiie Row, RosTon. liiilfitich 

.After 1 8 10 Tudor Place, Georgetown. Thornton 

18 II Wickham house (Valentine Museum), Richmond. MiUs 

181: to 1813 Brotkenhrough house, Richmond. Mills 

18 1 J Portico of Belleview, Washington. Latrobe 

liijff. Ashland, Kentucky. Latrobe 

181310 1819 Van Ness house, Washington. Latrobe 

1815 to 1817 .Anipthill, Cunihcrlanil County, Virginia. Jef,rsfi}i 

1816 Nichols house. Chestnut Street, Salem. Jahcz Smith 

1816 David Sears house (nucleus of Somerset Club), Boston. Parris 
Finished 1817 Larkin house, Portsmoufh 

1817 Barboursvillc, Orange County, Virginia. Jefferson 
1817 to i8t9 Decatur house, Washington. Latr^ 
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1S17 to 1824 Fa\ tlitins of the L nivcrsity of Virginia. JtjffersOH 

1818 to l8ly Forrester house (Salem Club), Salem 

1818 to 1819 John Andrew (Satford) house, Salem 

1818 to 1819 Nathaniel Silsbee house, Salem 

1819 Dudley L. Pickman (Shreve-Little) house, Saicm 
iSil to 1813 Pickering Dodge house« Salem. Davit/ Lord 

Berore 1826 Arlington, Alexandria County, Virginia. Cnrgc HaiiJicU 

1819 to i8jo Daniel Waldo house, Worcester, Massachusetts. EJias Carter 

Before iSji Russel house, Middletown, Connecticut 

Before Joseph Bowers house, Northampton, Massachusetts 

Between iKifyand I H ^ j Hillhouse house, New Haven, hhir! Toxsn 'AnA .Hfxamicr Jackson Dasis 

Between iH2y and i8jj Skinner (Trowbridge) house, New Haven. Toiun and Davis 



1833 to 1834 Simeon Burt house, Worcester. Carter 

to iH;/> Colonnade Row, New York 

1534 to i8j6 Andalusia, Bucks County, Pennsylvania 

1535 Remodelling of Sunnyside, Tarrytown, New York. George Harvey 
iS ;5to t8 /) Rebuilding of The Hernurauc Nashville, Tennessee. Joseph Rieff 
1835 to 1840 Berry Hill, Halifax County, Virginia 

1 8;?6 to 1 837 Stephen Salisbury house, Worcester 

1840 Smith house. Grass Lake, Michigan 

1840 to 1843 Dexrer house. Dexter, .Michitian 

1850 Chapel house. Sandstone Township, .Michigan 

1857 Bean hou8e> Concord, Michigan 
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DATE, AUTHORSHIP, AND ORIGINAL FORM 

Towns and plantations art- arranpcd alphabi-rically, with houses under a given town iilphahitically by the 
name d tin • Ill r ir: most lascs), with references from other names commonly used. 

Houses designed by Samuel Mclntirc arc reserved for discussion in the writer's forthcoming work on Mclntire. 
For houses by Jcffenoo^ see "Thomas Jelftfaon, Architect" (1916). 

Albany, New Yokk. — ScHuyLBR House. The bflh of mecliMiia^ from 1761 and 1762, are listed 
and reproduced in facsimite in "Tlie Schuyler Minaion" (191 1), by Georgtana Schuyler, 

pp. 5-8. 

Van Rensselaer Manor-House (fig. 50). It bore the date 1765 in conspiLuous letters of 
wrought iron on one of the outer walls, having been erected by Stephen Van Rensselaer, who 
married Catherine Livingston in 1764. T. A. Glenn, "Some Colonial Mansions,** p. 1^. 
The house was drastically remodelled by Richard Upjohn in 1 840^1^4;;, as de.scribed by M. T. 
Reynolds, "The Colonial Buildings of Rensselaerwyck," /inhittttural Recordt vol. 4 (1895), 
p. 425, and ulttmatdy torn down in 1893. Reynolds shows a {dan and exterior of the hotaw 
as renuxlelled, and interior views of the old work. 

Ampthill, Chbstbrpibld County, Virginia. The traditional date of the house, 1732, is not 

contradicted by public rciorvls. Fairfax Marrisun, the discriminating historian of the Carys, 
writes us: "Henry Cary moved from Williamsburg to Henrico in 1727 and established himself 
on the sooth side of the James at the place to which he gave the name 'Warwick,' where later 
he built his mill. He then and until described himself in deeds, etc., as of 'Warwick' in 
Henrlcn, as shown by the county records After 1732 he described himself as of the parish 
of Dale. He never used the name Ampthill a,s did his son, not even in his will, 1748. In 1730 
he sold his inherited lands in Warwick County and was then in funds to haM a new house." 

Andalusia, BeNSAtSM Township, Bucks County, PeNNSVtVANiA. The original house, with 
octagonal ends, was built by John Cr;ll^: ;iiu r 1-94. The front to the Delaware (fig. 139), 
with its portico, was adilcd by Nicholas Biddle in iS 54-1 836, under the supervision of Thomas 
U- Walter, according to bills in the possession of Edward Biddle. The library wing was added 
at the same period. 

Annapolis, Maryland.— Chase House. The documents which justify the attribution of the 

house to the years 1769-1771, between the purch.ise of the land by Samuel Chase and its sale 
with improvements to Kdward I.Ioyd, arc given by J. .M. Hammond, "Colonial Mansions of 
Maryland and Delaware" (1914), pp. 1S-19. Measured drawings and photographs are pub- 
lished by Coffin and Holden, "Brick Architecture of the Colonial Period in Maryland and 
Virginia" (1919), plates i r '9. A plan is shown there, p. 12; a more accurate one, by T. H. 
Randall, in the ^irchiWctural Raord, vol, i (1891), p. 328 {(J. figs. 46 and 103). 
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Arlington, Alexandria County, Virginia (fig. ij8). Although George Washington Parke 
Custis may have erected some building on the Arlington estate as early as 1802 the mansion 

as it stands t<i was {milr much later. His daiiphter, the wife df Risherr F, l.ce, writes 
that at first he "lived in a small cottage on the Potomac. ... He then built the two wings 
now at Arlington; married in Alexandria and brought his bride . . . there, and we lived in 
them many years. I can just remember w hen the miikile house was built, but do not recollect 
the date. It was never completed until just before the war, as . . . the means were not at 
hand for finishing it." This is quoted by Laura Carter Holloway, "The Indies of the White 
House" (1886), pp. 58-^0. As Mrs. Lee was born October i, i8cS, the "niiildle Idusc" must 
have been occupied by 1820 at latest. The j>c>rtic<) w.is dmilulcss the last exterior element 
to be finished, although it was apparently complete in i!ijo, when it was described by Jonathan 
Elliot in his "Historical Sketches of . . . the District of Columbia," pp. 390-^91, and drawn 
by hini for the "Washingtdn (Juide" of that \ear. ^^'iIliam Dunlap, "History of the .^rts 
of Design" (1834), vol. i, p. 336, gives the name of the architect, George Hadfield, who died 
in 1826. 

A&HUAND, Kentucky. The home of Henry Clay was originally built in i8ij ami following years, 
from designs of Latrobe, as is indicated by a letter of Latrobe, dated August 13, 18 13, in the 
possession of Ferdinand C Latrobe. It wa . l irted by lire in the middle of the century, and 
only the general form was preserved in the rebuilding. 

Bacon's Castlb, Surry County, Virginia, so called from Its having served as the stronghold of 
those concerned in Bacon's Rebellion in 1676, when it is spoken of as "Allen's brick house." 
It was then the property of Major .Arthur Allen, who had received the estate as an inheritance 
from his father, .Arthur Allen, a justice of the peace for the covint\ . who came from England 
in 1649 and died in 1670. See R. A. Lancaster, "Historic Virginia Homes" (191 5), p. 50. See 
also "Old Places in Surry County" in Wi/iiam and ^Mary ^arhr/y, vol. 5 (1S97), PP* 189-190, 
and vol. 8 (1900), p. 151. A woodcut of it was published in Prank Leslie's Illustrated WeMj 
before iSfin (fit;. \ measured sur\ c\- of the existint; house made in Kyf; h\ Donait! Millar, 
under a grant from the Foundation for Research in American Art, will shortly be published in 
the yinhiieattrai Rteord. We are fortunate to be able to show three of the principal drawings 
here (fig. 10). 

Berkx Hill, Halifax Coukty, Virctkia (fig. 140). The plain house built by Edward Carrington 

on the plantation was, writes Philip Alexander Brucc, "bought by my uncle (James Coles 
Bruce) sometime between 1S35 anil 1840, antl my impression is that he completely remodelled 
it." The present owner of the estate, Malcolm G. Bruce, and other members of the family, 
name the same period as that of the rebuilding of the house. 

Beveki-v, Massachuse its. — William Browne Hol se, Folly Hill. Doctor Alexander Hamilton 
described this in his " Itinerarium " (kjO;) on his visit to it in 1744, anil wrote "it is not yet 
quite finislit j" fp. 147). Captain Francis Goelet's "Journal" for Octohcr to, 171:0, in its 
description says: "Nor is the Building yet Compleat, wants a Considerable workman Ship to 
Cbmpleat it, so as the design is." New England His/orieal and Geneidopcal RegisleTf vol. 34 
(is!~d1, p. n'". The hiiiisc has long been dcnu'lishe.l ; a rcscr\-oir now occupies its site. .A por- 
trait of Browne's wife, Mary Burnet, now in Baltimore, shows the house in the background. 
The /tistoriea/ CoUeeiiens of the Esse* ItuHtutey vol. 31 (1895), has an artide on it, and gives, 
p. J 1 2, a plan made from the foundations then existing. 

Boston, Massachusetts. See also Chaelbstowx, Doechbster, Jamaica Plaiit, and Roxbuey. 
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Thomas Amorv ^I'icknok) House, Park and Beacon Streets (Ag. 165). The deed of the land 
to Thomas Amory was recorded on November 22, 1 So]. In a conveyance of 1804 a buikiing 
on this lot was mentioned, and in 1807, in a conveyance from Amory m Sanun.! I^cxter, a 
dwelling-house is mentinneil. Close analogies with other liwt'llings designed by Bulhnch would 
indicate that he was the architect, as he is known to have been of the adjacent houses on 
Park Street. The house was later subdivided, and a separate entrance m ade on Beacon Street. 
It has since been removiellcti irun offices, hut the porch is s\ibstantiLi!ly intact. Old photo- 
graphs, both of the exterior and of the interior, arc among those lent to the Metropolitan 
Museum by Ogden Codman. 

Hbnry Bridoham House. Deacon Henry Bridgham, who cfied March is, 1670-t, in his will, 

execureki Nnvoniber \(-~o, prmiilcii: "'I"hc new house that T have raiscJ &: proceeding 
in the building of itt, my will is that out ot the estate it be finished, made habitable." It be- 
came Jttlien's restaurant by deed of Jul>-, 1 794, and was taken down in July, 1824. See N. B. 
ShurtlefF, "Topograjihical and Historical Description of Boston" (1871), pp. 654-660; C. Shaw, 
"Description of Boston" (18 17), pp. 289-290, with a cut which we reproduce (fig. 7). 

CoLOKNADE Row. This Muck houses, nineteen in all, on Tremont Street, faring the Com- 
mon, was designed l<y Bultincli in iKiO, acconling to K. S. Bultinch, "Cliarlcs Bultinch," p. ill. 

John Singleton Coplev House. The letters quoted in our text, and many others in the "Cop- 
ley-Pdham Letters," Collections the Mwaehiuetts ffisteriaJ Sotietjft vd. 71, show that the 

house was in course of erection in 1771, and that Copley was his OWn architect. Some of his 

drawings are reproduced there, facing pp. I j6 and 232. 

"The Old Feather Store," formerly standing on Dock Square at the corner of Ann or North 
Street. Demolished July, i860. See N. B. Shurtlcff, "Topographical and Historical Descrip- 
tion of Boston" (1871), p. 648. C. H. Snow, "History of Boston," second edition (1828), 
quoted in the text, gives a wootlcut, p. ifyfy, ami sa\ s further: "The peaks of the roof remain 
precisely as they were tirst erected, the franje and external appearance never having been 
altered. The timber used in the buifdii^ was principally oak. . . A woodcut from a paint- 
ing iif iSi- at the Massachusetts Historical Society is given in J. Winsor, "Memorial History 
uf Boston," vol. 1 (18S0), p. 547. None of these views reveals substantial diflPcrcnces from the 
building as shown by photographs. 

FosTBK (Hutchinson) House. "In* some family memorandums of Thomas (Hutchinson), he 

. . . writes (jf hitTiself: "Thomas Hutchin.son . . . wasbom in Boston, Sunday, September 9th, 
171 1 . . . and was the first person born in the house which had been built between twenty 
and thirt)- > ears, and which afterwards came to him by inheritance.*" P. O. Hutchinson, 
•» "Diary of Thomas Hutchin.son" (1884), vol. i, pp. 4(1-47. The house had been ! lilr li v John 
Foster, his mother's father. In t748 the roof and lantern at least suffered from tire. Ji., p. 
54. .August id, 1765, it was sacked by a mob. An officer, addressing the Lords ofTrade, wrote: 
" .As for the house, which from the structure and inside finishing seemed to be from a design of 
Inigo Ji >ne< it hiH successor, it appears they were a long time rcsolveii to level it to the ground. 
They worked three hours at the cupola before they could get it down, and they uncovered part 
of the roof; but I suppose, that the thickness of the walls, which were of very fine brickwork, 
avir.rned with Iniiii ]v.!asfers worked into the wall, prevented their completing their purpose." 
C. H. Snow, "History of Boston," second edition (1828). The house was repaired and stood 
until 1833, when it was demolished, one of the pilaster capitals going to the Massachusetts 
Historical Society (fig. .17). A view (fig. 36) is published in the Jmeriean Magazhu- 0/ Useful 
and F.iit,-ytam 'ni% A'»/'k;/v/;v, February, 1836; a description of the interior, in Lydia Mana 
Child's novel, "The Rebels. " 
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Franklin Crescent. A full account of this enterprise of Bulfinch, 179,", to i~<j(j, is given by 
E. S. Bulfinch, "Charles Bulfinch," pp. 98-102. Bulfinch's original lirawing for the central 

pavilion, preserved at the Massachusetts Institute of Tcchnolot;) , is rcprfnluced there, facing 
p. loo, as well as the contemporary engraving from the Massui .hujcits Magazine, 1794 (fig. 1 <o). 

Hancock House. 'I'he contract for freestone work, between Thomas Hancock and Thomas 
Johnson, of Middletown, Connecticut, dated in the **tenA y«r of the reign of . . . George 
the Second" (17J7), is publishcii v.irli :iiany other documents by .Arthur Gilman in "The 
Tla'i<-M,-k Hi •.:';!•," Athvit'tc Mun(!d\\ v.il, I I ftH^^"!, pp. 6f)2--o-. HancoLk's first letter from 
tlic new house IS dated: "At my huu!>e in Beacon Street, Boston s' 22' Mar, 173*^40" \j. e.^ 
1740). The Boston Public Library has the bills to Hancock from William More, the joiner who 

panelled the "\x>cr Runic" and the "Chamber" in 1745-1746. Two large wings shown in oiti 
views, the fine on the east side containing a ballroom, the other a kitchen and other utiices, had 
disa|ipeared long prior to 1863, when the house itself was torn down. Photographs of the 
exterior exist (fig. 34), as well as a unique series of measured drawings, which we are privileged 
to reprwlucc through the very great kindness of R. Clipston Sturgis (figs. 40, 58, and 100); 
there are also front and rear elevatif>ns. Three interior photographs, too faint to reproduce 
successfully, are in the Hancock Collection of the B>>-.tnnian Society at the Old State House. 
The main staircase is inc<irp<trated in a house at Mamhester, Massachusetts (fig. loi). A 
baluster from the same stair and one from the roof railing arc at the Essex Institute (nos. 2086 
and 103937 respectively), together with two cafutals (no. 9038, fig. 78). A lariger capital, 
i \ iilt tit!\ from the "I.ner Riane," is in the National Museum, Independence Hall, Phila.iclphia. 
The .Massachusetts Historical Society has one of the carved modiliions from the cornice 
(fig. 62). 

Harris House. William Bentley wrote in his Diary, November 2, 1797, when on a visit to 
Bi'stiin, nf " the new lofty House of .Mr. Harris which is erected on the south side of Fort 
Mill. This Building is of five Stories, a height unknown in tht^ fi .wn, is plain, nf Bri^k, ^v: is 
not yet finished within. . , ." .An elevation and a sketch oJ the house are preserved by the 
Bostonian Society. 

Harrison Gray Ons House, Cambridge Street (fig. 161). The date of building is given as 

1795 li\ S. F. Morrison \\\ lits vietailed and eirviirnstanrial account of Otis in the BnUr!!P. of the 
So<i<ty jor the Presenaiion of W w England ^intiquitieSy no. 16 (1916), p. 193. CJ. also his 
"Harrison Gray Otis" (1913), vol. i, p. 44. The house was purchased by the Society in iyi6, 
and an account of its condition at that time and of the restorations undertaken may be found 
in that and subsecjuent BuHitins. .A crude engraving of the front in its original conilition is 
given as the frontispiece of "The Ladies' Medical Uraek " ; i S,;4l. Relying on this, the Society 
has (daced a semicircular porch in front of the doorw ay. :i]rh< ugh it cannot be certain that the 
engr.u er diil not tnean to indicate merely an eMipt't al fanlight over columnar nndlions. An 
elevation generally similar to the facade of this house, by Charles Bulfinch, the architect of 
Otis's house on Mount Vernon Street, is preserved at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nol'igN ffig. As the doorway in this is basetl on one in Plaw's "Rural .Architecture" (pi. 

24J, which appeared in 1796, it would seem that it cannot be the design for this very house, but 
in view of its similarity, of Bulfinch's known tdation with Otis, and of the fact that the Adam 
detail found in tlie house liaJ Inir just been introduced into New England by Bulfinch, there 
can be little doubt that Bulfinch was the architect of the house on Cambridge Street {cJ. fig. 210). 

H\RRiso\ Grav Otis Hoi se, 85 Mount \'crnon Street (fig. i^^i 1. The date is given as 1801 
in Mr. Morrison's "Otis," p. 229. Miss Bulfinch states that Bulfinch was the architect. £. S. 
Bulfinch, "Charles Bulfinch, " p. 127. 
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Harrison' Gray Otis Hoi sf,. 45 Reason Street. Mr. MnrriscDi's acc<iunr, p. iig, fix. "- 'he ilate 
as 1807. Otis's connection with Bultinch, as well as the style of the house itself, suggests that 
this building also was Ms vnak. Until 1831 the house stood free on the east. The interior has 
been somewhat modificii, especially the mantels and stairs. Measured drawings by C^den 
Codman show its original form. A fine photograph uf the exterior is in J. M. Corner and £. £. 
Soderholtz, "Colonial Architecture in New England," plate 50. 

Nos. 1 TO 4 Park Street. In "The Life of John Collins Warren . . . compiled chiefly fron his 
autobiography and journals" by Edward Warren (i860), Dr. Warren states under date of 
August 6, 1849 (vol. 2, p. 2j): "Mr. Davis lent me a copy of the original deed of land of my 
house in Park Street, given by .Arnolil Welles rd hiiTi. He (Davis) built both houses: the one, 
for Mr. Welles; the other, for himself. The latter he sold to Francis C. Lowell, who after hn- 
iahing it off, sold it. The date of the deed was August 5, 1805; but the land was sold by the 
tmvn to Mr. Welles in March, tSoi. I inhabited the house in October, 1805, — two months 
after the deed was given." The deed from Davis to Lowell was also of August 5, 1805. Three 
plans of this pair of houses, with an "Elevation of four houses proposed to be built on Park 
Street/' signed by Charles Bulfinch, are preserved by the present Dr. John Collins W'arren 
(figs. 151 and I j 2). Fine old photographs of the houses are preserved by the Bostonian Society. 

Parkman Houses^ Bowdmn Square (fiy. 166). The original design for these houses, a story 
less in height, is preserved among Bulrtnch's drawings at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. The paper is watermarked 1806, which would place the date of the houses probably 
two or three years later. The houses, which stood between Green Street and Cambridge Street, 
were built by Samuel Parkman for his two daughters, Mrs. Edward Blake and Mrs. £dward 
Tuckerman. 

Province House. See Pkter Sbrqeakt House. 

D.^viD Se.ars HoirsE, Beacon Street. The date, 1816, and the name of the architect, Alexander 
Parris, are inscribed on a stone in the basement, reproduced in the history of the Somerset 
Club, which has long occupied the house. Extensive remodellings were made when it took 
possession, induding the addition of an upper story and the lengthening of the fafade, with 

the duplication of its pniiecting bay. A perspective view of the house restored to its original 
condition, by Ogden Codman^ is reproduced in the history of the club, facing p. 6 {c/. fig. 1 27). 

Peter Serceavt Hnr>F. ffig. 24.). SerL^ranr l'ouy;ht the land October 21, 1676. In the iron rail- 
ing crowning a small portico of two columns over the door were interwoven: 16 PS 79. The 
house was purchased from Sergeant's heirs b\- the province by deeds of April lith and iith> 
1716, and was known henceforth as the " Province House." .Apparently it was not radically 
remodelled just at that time, for in June, 1716, the sum of £10 was appropriated for the pur- 
chase of ornamental hangings for decorating the house. A view of the house is shown by S. A. 
Drake, "Old Landmarks and Historic Personages of Boston" (1H7 O, P- 235. Hawthorne gives 
in "Twice-Told Tales" some descriptii >ii of rlie interior as it was about :'i^40: "A wi.lc iloor 
with double leaves admitted me to the hall or entry." in the room to the right he mentions 
"the panelled wainscot ... a chimney-piece set round with Dutch tiles of blue-figured China, 
representing scenes from Scripture." "Tlie great staircase . . . wiruis through the midst of 
the house by flights of broad steps, each flight terminating in a square landing-place. ... A 
carved balustrade . . . borders the staircase with its (]uaintly twisted and intertwined pillars, 
from top to bottom." In 1851 the interior was railically remodelled; in 1864 it was gutted by 



fire. See N. B. ShurtlefF, "Topographical and Historical Description of Boston" (1871), j^. 
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5'/4 ff. Some of the panelling is incorjKiratcJ in the Iiuiiar. Flil! house af WVst Newhury. A 
banister is preserved in the Essex Institute Museum, No. lOii. 1 he carved arms ot F^ngland, 
as wdl u the weather-vane, which odoraed die house when it belonged to the province, 
are in the museum of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 

Cambridge, Massachi setts. — Apthorp Hoi sk. Fast Apthorp was appoinre 1 to rhe mission in 
Cambridge in 1759. Christ Church was built 1759-1761. Meanwhile Apthorp had married, 
"and in 1761 there was erected for him, and apparently by him ... a spacious anu spiL-ndid 
mansion." S. A. Drake, "Hist<jry of Midiilescx County," voL I (1880), p. 335. Apthorp rc- 
tiirr.c.l t(i Kngland in 1 -64. Thu house has haii an attic story added, and has been moved and 

<it[K'r\sisc moiiifictl, Init the exterior is substantially intact. 

JoH.v N'assall (Longfellow) House (tigs. 46 and 6S}. S. F. liatchclder, the painstaking student 
of the Vassall family records, states that it was boilt, "all of a piece,** in 1759. "Notes on 

Colonel Henry Vassall " \ \ <ji-), p. I4. The additions made hy Amlrew Craitiic after the Revolu- 
tion are brought out in the very complete measured drawings by Donald Millar, "Some Colo- 
nial and Georgian Houses," vol. 2, plates 52-62. 

Carter's Creek. See Fairheld. 

Carter's Grove, James Citv County, Virclvia (figs. 47, 53, and 54). An old plantation account- 
book of Carter Burwell, the owner, shows that the house was begun in June and finished in 

September, i";. ; also that a "master workman," David Minirree, was brDught from Knglantl 
especially for the work. These facts and many addttionai items are given by K. A. Lancaster, 
"Historic Virginia Homes" (191 5), p. 54. 

Ckarlbston, South Carolira. — William BaAWDroao (Horrv) House, Meeting and TVadd 

Streets. Legal documents make clear that the house was built between the marriage of 
William Brandford with F.lizabeth Savage in 1751 and his death in 1767. Smith, "Dwelling 

Houses of Charleston," pp. 104 if., where plans, views, and details are given. 

Miles Brewto.v (Pri.n(;le) Holse, King Street (tig. 46). The account of the house in .•\lice R. 
Huger Smith's "The Pringle House" (19T4) makes clear that Nfiles Brewton began the house 
soon after tyfi-. An aiivertiscment of "Fzra W aife, Civil Architect, HonselMiiiiler in general, 
and Carver, from London," published in the South Carolina Gazette for August 22, 1769, makes 
clear the substantial completeness of the house at that time, and the extent of Waite's connec- 
tion with it. This is republished, with plans and many drawings and vicv. i Smith, " Dwell- 
ing Houses of Charleston," pp. 93-110. Other fine photographs may be found especially in 
E. A. Crane and L. L. Sodcrholtz, "Colonial Architecture in South Carolina and Georgia" 
(1898) (lig. 80). 

Colonel Robert Bapwroit's House, Brewton's Corner. The house is mentioned in a deed 
of 1733. Smith, '* Dwelling Houses of Charleston," p. 43. 

GEoRf.K F\ i.i.i:i(,!i Hoi sr, Mteritii; Street. F.\elcieh purchascii the land in i~4,?, and on 
January 12, 1753, ordered the sale of "the dwelling house on White Point late in my occupa- 
tion," which must meanwhile have been erected on it. Smith, "Dwelling Houses of Charles- 
ton," p. 66. Plans, with a sketch and a photograph, are there published. 

Wilson Glovbr House (Charleston Clvr). The lot was purchased by WUson Glover in 
iSoo. Smith, "Dwelling Houses of Charleston," p. 196. ' 

Ralph Izaro House, Broad Street. This is mentioned in the will of Izard, September 13, 
1757. Smith, "Dwelling Houses of Charleston," p. 249. Plans and views are there given. 
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MiDDLETON-PiNC KNTv Hoi st:, Gi'i>ri;c Srrcct. I'Vancc; Middleton only aaiuireJ in 1796 the 
second ot the twu lots on which it was built, but $10,000 of irs total cash cost <if 545,000 had 
been expended on it before her marriage to Thomas Pinckncy, October 19, 1797. Smith, 
"Dwelling Houses of Charleston," p. ij2. It is now occupied by the Water CompWix, 
which has removed or altered the partitions of the lower story. 

ChakLBS Pisckn'EY Hd' -r, G)!lLtcin Stiuarc. F.stimatcs, accounts, and specifications from 
1745 and 1746 are published at length in Smith, "Dwelling Houses of Charleston," pp. 361- 
J71, where an old photograph of the house, after the bombardment and lire of 1861, is repro- 
duced (fig. 66). The same photograph, with another, is pulilished by F. T. Miller, "Photo- 
graphic History of the Civil War" (191 1), vol. 9, pp. J19, jzi. 

Thomas Radci.ifff. Hoi sf., George and Meeting Streets. Thomas Radcliffe acquired the lots 
in 1800. He "died in 1806, leaving to his wife a life interest in the house, which he had 
just finished building." Smith, "Dwelling Houses of Charleston," p. 141, where a plan is 

published. In recent years the house has been used as the High School< In I916 the interior 
woodwork was acquired by the Metropolitan Museum. 

Nathaniel Rt ssKi.i. Hoi sk. The Charleston Times of September 11, 1811, descril>es damage 
done by a tornado: " The new and large house of Nathaniel Russell . . . entirely unroofed. 
. . .** Smith, "Dwdling Houses of Charleston," p. 155, where a plan (fig. ia6) and views of 
the house are ipven {ef. fig. 304). 

Colonel JoH>i Stl art Hol se, Tradd and Orange Streets. Sir John Stuart, son of the builder, 

in a memorial to the British government, stated that his father Imilt the house about 1772. 
Smith, " n« el ling Hduses of Charleston," p. Zj,q, where plans, views, and details are given. 

Charlestown, Massachi setts. — Joseph Bakkell House. William Bentlcy wrote in his diary, 
September ly, 1792 (vol. i, p. J95): "Barrell's house advanced to the second story upon Lech- 
mcrc's pfiint & Cobble Hill." It was designed by Bulfinch and is described and illustrated by 
K. S. Bulrinch, "Charles Rulfinch" (18961, pp. 19/5-19^. The estate was purchased for the 
McLean Asylum for the Insane, which was opened for patients in 1818. A drawing by BulAnch 
preserved at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology shows the two wings erected for the 
asylum. After the removal of the asylum to Waverly about 1900 the house was torn down 
and rebuilt in Wayland, Massachusetts, with some modiiicatiuns. Messrs. Little and Brown, 
architects for the rebuilding, made a plan of the old house before its destruction, and photo- 
graphs of several rooms are extant (figs. 19a, 194, and 101 )• With the aid of all these e\ i- 
dences Ogden Coilman has preparetl drawings which accurately represent the original form of 
the house, and which we are privileged to reproduce (figs. I20 and I45). 

CocLMsctssLc, Rhode Island. — Richard Smith Hoi se. This house, built by Richard Smith, 
Jr., replaced one burned after the Great Swam p Fight of 1675. It is described in his inventory, 
169:, although there is some iloubt as to how much of the existing house belongs to the ori^nal 
fabric. Isham and Brown, "Rhode Island Houses," pp. 62-64, and plate 52. 

Concord, Michigan. — Sr. Ci.air Bka\ Hot sf:. Aecnnlinp to information furnisheJ hy St. Clair 
Bean, Jr., the present owner, the house was built for his father in 1857, by Houghton Butler 
and Son, and by one Mr. Gladen. The parapet of the west wing was removed in 1919. 

Deerfielu, Massachi skhs. — John Sheldo.m ("Inoian") Hoi se. Shelilon purchased lot no. II 
in Deerfiehl some time after 1687, and built here "about 1696," accoriling to G. Sheldon, "His- 
tory of Deerfield," vol. i ((895), pp. 277 and 601, which states that "the exact date of pur- 
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chase or building is not found." In 1698, the last year of King William's War, he bargained 
with the town for about one-fourth of an acre out of the training-field, that he might buiKl his 
house within the stockade. Il>., p. 601. On this evidence, doubtless, is based the date of 169S 
given for its hiiildint: on the memorial tablet which marks the site. The house, as revealed hv 
contemporary documents (f^., p. 304), survived the attack un the town in 1704 and stood until 
1848. A view of it, reproduced by Sheldon as the frontispiece of volume 2, is apparently derived 
from a wri.HK ur in Rarhcr's "Historical Collections" f i^*_;'^'- The door (fig. 1;) and brackets 
of the overhang arc preserved by the Pocumtuck Valley Memorial .Association. All these 
remains and views are reproduced convenieady in (M-Time New England^ vol. 12 (19^^;, 
pp. 99-108, where there are also detailed dmwii^ of the door hardware. 

John Williams House. "January 9, 1706-7. Att a Legall Town meeting tn Deerfield, Tt was 

y" agreed and % <ited > ' y Tnwne w ould build a house for Mr. Jno. Williams in Derficld as big 
as Ens. John Sheldon's a back room as big as may be thought convenient." G. Sheldon, 
"History of Deerfidd," vol. i (1S95), P J'>o- October 17, "y is ncrly bilt." The house 
replaced one built soon after 1686 and destroyed in thelmfian attack of 1704. The new house 
in its original form is shown in an old painting, after a pen sketch of about 1729, reproduced 
by M. Harland, "Some Colonial Homesteads" (1897), facing p. 404. This shows the building 
with a framed overhang in front, a clustered central chimney, a plain doorway, and a single 
pair of casements to either side of it. The Ican-to apjiears in much the same proportions as at 
present. In 1756 Captain Elijah Williams, according to his books in the hands of the Pocum- 
tuck Valley Memorial Association, rebuilt the house, giving it its present form. G. and J. M. \. 

Sheliinn, "The Rev. John Williams Hdusc" fi'yif!'', csp. pp. to, 19. On pa.ssing ir.tn rhc haiiiis 
of the Decrtield Academy in 1 S75 the house was moved and modified in some respects; in 1916 
and 1917 it was restored. Jb., p. 31 . 

De.\ter, Michigan. — Dexter Holse (fig. 14a), "was built between 1840 and '43, ' writes Mrs. 
Julia Dexter Stannard, daughter of Samuel Dexter, the original owner. 

Drayton Hall, Ashley Rivbr, South Carouna. — An advertisement in the South CaroKna 
Gtattte, December 22, 1758, quoted by H. A, M. Smith in the South Canlina Hiclorical Ma^a- 
zitir. \o!. zo (uyKy), ji. II, says: "From this House you have the aiireeable Prospecr of the 
Honourable John IJray ton, Esqr's Palace and Gardens. . . ." .A photograph ot it is reproduced 
in "The Georgian Period," part 10, {date 39. 

East Windsor, CoNNEcnctrr. — Ebexezek Grant Hovts. Contemiv)rar\ buiKling accounts, still 
extant, fix its building in 1757 and 1758. Isham and Brown, "Early Connecticut l)ouses,** 
p. 87, where drawings and a full discussion are given. 

ElSINC G*Er-\, KtsG WiLLi.AM Cor MV, \'iR(.[MA. The housc was rebuilt in i-^S' by Carter 
Braxton, as his initials and the date over the west door attest. Lancaster, "Historic Virginia 
Homes," p. 268. .The interior has been radically modified as a result of several fires. 

Fairheld, or Carter's Creek, Gloucester County, Virginia (fig. 22). "Lpoa one of its 
gables was in iron figures the date 1692 and, also in iron, the letters L. A. B. — the initials of 

T.ewis and Abigail Burwell." Sec R. .\. Lancaster, "Historic Virginia Homes" (191 0, pp. 
22j-2jo. "It consisted of a main buiKiing with a wing extending back at right angles at each 
end. One of these wings was burned, or torn away, long ago, though the foundation can still 
be traced; the other containeil a very large room known traditionally as the ' ballroom."* For 
many years before its destruction it was in a state of ruin, and it was finally burned a few years 
prior to 1915. 
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Germantowk, Pennsylvania. — Cliveden (fig. ^^V- Chicf-Jusricc Rcnjamin Chew purchased the 
land July 17, 1763. A measured plan and details arc published by J. P. Sims and C. Willing, 
"Old Philadelphtti Colonial Details" (1914), plates 49-5$. 

Johnson Hol&e, 6305 Gcrmantown Road. "Dirck Janscn . . . began the house in 1765 and 
finished it in 1768, whicli is the date on the stone in the peak." Eberlein and Lippincott, 
"Colonial Homes of Philadelphia," p. 240. 

Damel Pastoru s HorsE, 6019 Gcrmantown Road. There is a dare stone with the initials of 
Daniel and Sarah Pastorius and the date, 1748. Wise and Beidleman, " Colonial Architecture," 
p. no. 

Stexton (tigs. 47 and 60). J. F. Watson, ■•rho was familiar with Logan's papers, gives the date 
of its erection as 17:7 to 1728, "Annals of Philadelphia," second edition (1844), vol. 4, p. 39. 
A firili.ick in the house has the inscription. "I I ' -2K." " It is certain that James Logan was 
residing there in 1732, although it is probaldc that the main dwelling was not entirely finished 
until 1734." "In deeds made prior to 1730 he describes himsdf as 'James Logan of Phila- 
delphia,' but in I-;: he began to style himself 'James Logan of Stenton.'" N. H. Keyser, 
" History ot Old Gcrmantown" (1907), pp. 1^5, 140. 

Upsala. "One of the copper rain-conductor-heads bears the date of 1798, and family records 
show that John Johnson, Jr., moved into the house in 1800." Wise and Beidleman, "Colonial 
Architecture," p. 149. 

Graeme Park, Horsham, Pennsvlvakia (figs. 44, 58, and 96). Governor William Keith made the 
contract for erecting the house, December 12, 1721, with jf Kirk, tnason. T. A. Glenn, 
" Some Colonial Mansions" (iSyy), p. J74. An old wcatlicr-vanc tormerly on the building has 
the inscription: "W. K. tjiA,** A fireback with the date 1718 is reproduced by Eberlein and 

Lippincntt, "Colonial H<imes nf Phiiadclpliia," facing p. _^cc. Measured drawings of the house 
are puhlished by Donald .Millar, "Some Colonial and Georgian Houses," plates 35-40. 

Grass Lakk, Michu.xn. — Smith Hoi se (fig. 1S8). C. W. Smith, the present owner, writes that 
the house was built in 1840 by his father, Sydney Smith, who came to Michigan in 1839; that 
Silas Winchester was head carpenter and Levi Babbitt mason. 

GutLroRD, CoNicECTicuT. — ^Henry WHtTHELD HovsE. ThcTC is Sufficient evidence to establish 

the identity of the house with that built by Reverend Henry Whitfield, w ho came to Guilf<mi 
at its foundation in l^i.^Q and died in 1657. W. G. Amlrcvs'^, in "Historical Papers relating to 
the Henry Whitfield House" (1911). The contention that the house must have bceti built im- 
mediately, 1639 to 1640, is not substantiated. Whitfield's will, published in the Nrw England 
ffisforiia/ anJ Gfnen.'^,j;ii af Rcjis.'i'r, vol. 51 (1897I, p. 417, merely leaves all to his wife; and the 
first documentary mention is in a deed of 1659, " when Whitfield's son Nathaniel sold what had 
been his father's New England residence . . . proving identity of that with the 'old stone 

house' of Guilforil." .Andrews, op. til., p. 7. The house has uniiergone niany transformations. 
Those down to the close of the nineteenth century arc detailed by Isham and Brown, "Early 
Connecticut Houses" (1900), pp. 1 12-124, where plans at diflferent periods are reproduced. 
In 1903 the house was transformed to contain the State Historical Museum, the front part 
being treated :us a single halt running through uvo stories. The finding of an old fireplace 
opening at the second story level leaves the authenticity of this treatment in doubt. The 
wainscoting of the lower walls was supplied a priori. The fireplace at the north end, however, 
is an original feature. .\ plan and section of it may be found with .Andrews's paper, after 
p. 2j, where there arc also photographs of the house in its present condition. 
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GvNSTON Hai.i., Fairfax Cocntv, Vir<;inia (tig. 46). A ducumcntarv account of Itt buil.ling is 
given by K. M. Rowland, "Cicorgc Mason" (i8y2), p, 57, Alter surtering some defacements, 
the house has recently lieen restored In- Glenn Brown. An elevation, a plan, and photographs 

are repnxliiced in "Tin- (I- -_'i;ni Period," \<il. 2, p. 50; others, since the restoration, are in 
CoHin and Holden, "Brick Colonial Architecture in Marj-land and Virginia," p. I4, plates 



Hackensack, New Jersey. — Zabriskie (Board) House, Parainus Road. The lintel of one of 
the cellar wtndfvws, with the inscription "A. C. Z. IT9^ n reproduced b]r J. T, Boyd, "Some 
\-.\n\\ Dutcli i I' uisLs > A New Jersey/' ArckUeeiuntl Record^ vol. 36 (1914), p. 44. Other views 
are shown on pp. 37 and 151. 

The Hf.rmitace, Near N \vh\ imk. Tknmessee. In the Jackson Papers, Division of Manuscripts, 
Library of Congress, are a number of documents bearing on the rebuilding of the house. Re- 
ceipts by Joseph Rieff and William C. Hume for carpenter's work range from Jul\ , iS;;;, to 
June, I Sj;6. RiclPs proposal for doing the carpenter's work, vol. 97, no. 20^550, speaks i)f " re- 
building the Hermitage as it was before it burned ilown," with alterations the chief of w hicli 
is " the roof to be maid of a lower pitch then it was bclore." " Porches back and front as before 
. . . East wing to be finished as before." 

HoMEwoon, Baltimore Coi ntv, Marvi.am). In a letter in the possession of Johns Hopkins 
I'niversity, kindly communicated by Professor John H. Latane, former Governor John Lee 
Carroll, of Maryland, w rites from Doughoragaii Manor imder date of Octolier -, i^o";: " Alu.ur 
the year 179K the construction of the House was begun by Charles Carroll of Carrollton, as a 
residence for his son 'Charles fourth of Homewood,* to be conveyed to htm after his marriage 
in i8co. The marriage took place in that year and my father was born there in July, iSoi." 
Since the acquisition of Homewood by the Johns Hopkins University, the house has been re- 
stored, but with little modification of the original work. The fullest publication of the house, 
with a plan, measured drawings, and photographs, is in At /fnhiiee/anl Record^ vol. 4I (1917), 
pp. 435-447 »nd $25-535' 

Ipswich, Massachusetts.— Johm WwiPPtE House (Al; 4 . Tiie fullest publication of die docu- 
ments concerning it is in the monograph by Thomas ¥. \\ aters, which constitutes nn. 10 in the 
Pul/Itcattous itj the Ipiw'u h Hisloricai Society (iyi5). They make it clear that the main house 
in its full extent was standing at the death of Captain John Whipple in 1682. .As structural 
examinarii'ti dischises that the easfem and western ends were built at different periods, the lat- 
ter being less elaborate and expensive, the conclusion is that it was the house in the town men- 
tioned in the inventory of Elder John Whipple, who died tn 1669. Earlier documents show 
that John I'awn l>iii!t a house on the lot before i6_?8. Regarding the identitv . if this house 
with the western part of the Whipple house, Mr. Waters grew more sanguine as time went on. 
In no. 6 of the Society PtU^atimis (1898) he wrote, pp. 35-36: "I cannot believe that even 
the oldest part of this venerable house could have been in existence then (16 In 1901 , 

when reprinting this as no. 10, he moilified this statement to read, p. 34: "It is not beyond the 
bounils of possibility that this western end of the old mansion may have been erected by Mr. 
Fawne." In "Ipswich in the Massachusetts Bay Colony" (1905), p. 325, he wrote: "The 
house built by John I'awr; is undoubtedly the western part of the House of the Historical 
Society," and this remaitied liis ftnal opinion. During all this time he was considering the same 
evidence, but gradually gave greater weight to analogy with Deputy Governor Symonds's de- 
scription of his intended house in 1638, as indicating that such a house couKl have been built 
at that time. Fawn, however, was an obscure private citizen whose dwelling, as Waters h'un- 



3»-40. 
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self originally inferred, would have been far inferior to that of Symonds. The later history of 
the house is traced in the monograph referred to above, especially pp. 32 and 43. Photographs 

of the interior are there given. 

Jamestowx, Virginia. — "Countrv House" a.vd Philip I.rn\vKi.L Hoitses. Documents which 
establish that these were built between 1662 and 1666 arc published by their discoverer, S. H. 
Yonge, "James Towne " ( i i^orj), pp. 85, 95. They were burned in 1676, partially rebuilt 1685- 
i686> excavated 1903 (fig. 17). 

LoxGMEADOW, MASSACHUSETTS. — Samuel Col TON HousE. "To Mfs. Gcotge E. Brewer of Long- 
meadow we owe the folKiwing information, based on conteniporarv- liocuments: Snnun I Cn'ton 
'built the finest mansion in town, John Steele being the builder. The entries in his ledger dur- 
ing its construction begin in 1753 . . . and in June, 1754, five days' work was done on the fore 
door. TliL- last reference is not until I"?? and reaiis: "Stepstones for my fore door £49,*"" 
K. j. Hipkiss in (Boston) Mujcuiu nf Fine Arts Bulletin^ vol. 19 (1921), p. 57. 
Some drawings of this doorwax- appear in "The Georgian Period," vol. 2, p. 63. 

Lower Yo.nkers. See New York City. 

Marblehlad, Massachi setts.— Jeremiah T,ee IToi sr (figs. (>:^, 89, 90, and 99). The date of 
1768 on tlie house is confirmed I1 v Tliomas Amory Lee, " The I ec Family," Utstnrical CoUectiom 
<^ the Essex Institute, vol. 42 ( i <^ 1 '> j , p. 33 1 . C/. also the pamphlet issued by i ts present owner, 
the Marblehead Historical Society. 

MBorORD, Massachusetts. — ^Peter Terrs House, long erroneously known as the "Cradock 

house** (fig, 25). The documents which establish the date and original ownership of this 
house are given and discusseil by John H. HnnpLr in the Mfiiford Historical Register, vol. 7 
(1^04), pp. 50-56. The house has been much modified in fairly recent years. Drawings made 
before these modifications appeared in the Ameriean Architect and Building Neas, vol. 6 (i88l), 
no. 396; and others with a valuable text in Carpeutty and Smidingf vol. 6 (1884), pp. I45-I46. 

Usher (Royall) House (fig. 61). In the building of this house there were no less than four 

peritnls, as has been pointed nut by J. M. Hixipcr, M<-<(forJ Hist'.rira! Rt-^isltr, yo\. 3 (1900), 
pp. 13J-15J1 where the legal documents bearing on the matter arc cited, and the drawings arc 
published which we reproduce as figure 19. Hooper supposes that the part A was built ** very 
likely tluring the ownership of the Winthrops," /. e., prior to 1677; but as for many years before 
this time the estate was occupied by tenants, it seems more reasonable to suppose that it was 
built by Colonel Charles Lidgett, who owned it from 1677 to abf)ut 169:, and apparently occu- 
pied it until 1689, or by Lieutenant-Governor John I'sher, who succeedcil rn its ownership and 
occupied it fnmi \(^<^)~ ro his liearh in 1726. .-\ll we know of this ccrtainlv is rhat the house, as 
"the brick house in which the said John Usher now dwells," is mentioned in a mortgage deed 
of 1707. Hooper, op. eit., p. 138, and Wyman, "Geneal<^es and Estates of Charlestown," 
vr.l. p. 9R0. The part B, as Hooper suggests, may have been added during the occu- 
pancy of the Ushers, or after the purchase of the place in February, 17J2-3, by Isaac Royall, 
who seems to have raised and modified the east front prior to taking up his residence in the 
house, 1737. The part I), which Hooper proves by structural analysis to be not contemporary 
with C, would then have been added some time between the death of Royall in 173.S and his 
son's flight to F.ngland in 1775. This son Isaac, born in lyiy, married in 1738; his mother died 
in 1747. New England ffistorienlandGeneahgiaiiRegistert vol. 39 (1885), pp. 356-357. These 
dates suggest that the final remodelling may have taken place after 1747, and it may well have 
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been cnmpUtL-J by 1750, when Captain Francis Goelet descrilied it as "one nf the grandest in 
the colonies. " Il/.y vol. 24 (1870), p. 58. This coincides well with the date tor the interior fin- 
ish resulting from our discussion in the text. Measured details of the house are puUished in 
"The neorgiari Period," p^lnres ;-^>. Thc«;c make dear that the present east door and some of 
the present sash arc restorations in the old irames. 

MlDOi-i rou \-, C'f)N\KCTici T. — Rlssel Hoi sk, Hk.h Street. An cngmvinir of this house face-; 
page 482 of vcilumc 2 in J. H. Hinton, "History and Topography of the United States" (i8j2). 
George Dudlc> Seymour, in his notice of David Hoadley in the catalogue of the Third 
Annual F.xhibition of the Architectural Club of New Haven (1922), says: "The Russell man- 
sion on High Street, Middletown, was, as I judge, Hoadley's last important design. This 
house, con)pleted in 1828, has happily escaped alterations and is to-day perhaps the most 
notable piece of domestic architecture in its locality." ^/,^,^^,^.^ Wv-ui* fh.(/(Uh>^ 

Mill Gkovc, Lower Pkovidence Township, PsNHsvLVAitiA. The house, built by James Mor- 
gan, has a date-stone in the gable with the date 1762. Eberlein and Lippincott, "Colonial 
Homes of Philadelphia," p. 200. 

M0NTICEI.1.0, Ai BKM XRi.E Coi NTV, ViR(;iNt\ (fiijs. 52, I4-, zoz, io^, and 2u"i. Ftir liisruxs-un of 
this and other houses designed by Jefferson see the writer s work, "Thomas Jetierson, .Archi- 
tect" (1916). 

MoKTPELLiER, Orange County, Virginia (fig. i86). The central portion of the house seems to 
have been built by the father of James Madison; the porrin* was added in the wings 

later, originally one storv in hciuhr. ('f. Kimliall, "Thomas Jefferson, .Architect," p. 57 and 
note. In recent years the wings have been raised to the height of the main house. 

Mot ST .AiRV, Ric MMosi) C«)("Nry, Virginia (figs. 35, 50, 5 ?"). The date of i75f' for its erection 
is given in the volume " In Memoriam: Benjamin Ogle Tayloc" (1872), compiled by one who 
had known the family papers before their destruction in the fire of 1844. This gutted the in- 
terior and destroyed the oiil ct)rnice, but the original stoiic-work is still intact. A [ilan and other 
measured drawings are given, with photographs, by Coffin and Holden, "Brick Colonial Archi- 
tecture of Maryland and Virginia," page 18, and plates 60-64. A more correct plan of the 
house, with the gardens, is published by F. C. Baldwin, with other [diotographs, in the Journal 
^ the American Institute o/ArchitectSt vol. 4 (1916), pp. 448-454. 

Mot;NT V'krno.v, Fairfax Coi Nl^ , Virginia (fig. 53). The fullest account of its vicissitudes is 
given by Paul Wilstach: "Mount Vernon" ('iyi6), supplemented for the earlier periovi by 
Warren D. Brush in The House Beaulijul, vol. 51 (1922), pp. ijo ff. Brush establishes that 
the central portion, originally of one story and a half, was raised to two stories 1759^9. 
Wtlstnch makes clear that the addition which forms the .south end of '1 r 'louse was erected 
between October, 1773, and the end of 1775 (pp. 126-127), and that the north end, with the 
finishing of the entrance front, falls in the years 1776 to 1778 fp. 141). He would seem, how- 
ever, tn lie in error in sup]K>sing (p. I41) that rlie portico on the river frfjnt w.is built at this 
time. The entries in Washington's iliary for 1786: "May 22, Began to take up the pavement 
of the piazza," and "May 2j, Began to lay the flags of my piazza," do not imply that the 
portico in its present fomi had been built for some time, or even that there had previously 
bcen a covered portico ar On the conrrarv, it \souKi seettt that the new flags were laid 
betore the erection of the columns. If so it would closely limit the date of raising the portico, 
for this appears on the "Sketch Plan of Mt. Vernon by Samuel Vaughan, Aug. 1787," pre- 
served at the house. 
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The Ml'lberrv (" Mulberry Castle"), Cooper River, Solth Carolina (tig. 4j). The major 
part of the plantation was conveyed to Thomas Broughton, January so, lyti. On May 17, 
1712, the three hunilred acres on which the hoosc Stands were brought into the plantation by 
exchange, Broughron having lately set up some erections and buiKimgs on it, mistakenly sup- 
posing it to be incluilcil in his property. See H. A. M. Smith, "The Fairlawn Barony," in 
South Carolina Historical Magazine, vol. 11 (1910), pp. 196-197. By his will, dated July 22, 
17:5, he Ictt to his wife "the Capitoll Messuage Tenement Mansion or Dwelling House called 
the Mulberry." See D. E. Huger Smith, "The Bruughton Letters," i^., vol. 15 (1914), p. 171. 
An old weather-vane on the house bears the date 1714, but it has not proved feasible to exam- 
ine it to dcrcrnr.nc at what period it was j^hu ed there and to what degree reliance may be 
placed on it. A plan, elevations, and other drawings appear in "The Georgian Period," part 10, 



Newbern, North Carolina. — ^Tryok's Palace. The construction of dte building was provided 

for by Chapter II nf the Laws of i-j(>(>. Governor Tryon wrote to the Earl of Shclbume, 
January 31, 1767: " I have emplowed Mr« Hawks, who came with me out of England to super- 
intend this work in all its branches. He was in the service of Mr. Leadbeater. Mr. Hawks 
has contracted to finish the whole in three years from the laying of the first brick which I guess 
will he in May next." Colonial Rcconh of S'- rf!; dirolina, vol. 7 (1890^ p. 431. Complete 
estimates signed by John Hawks are published tiicre, pp. 542-543. On January 12, 1769, 
Tryon writes diat it is covered and roofed, giving also other information. B. J. Lossing, "Pic- 
torial Freld Rook of the Revolution,** vol. 2 (i^si), p. c-c, publishes a view of the entrance 
front, saying: "This picture of the figliue I made from the original drawings of the plan and 
elevation, by John Hawks, Esq., the architect. These drawings, with others of minor details, 
such as sections of the drawing room, chimney-breasts for the council-chamber and dining- 
hall, sewers, &c., are in the present possession of a grandson of the architect, the Reverend 
Francis L. Hawks, D.D., LL.D., rector of Calvar>' Church, in the City of New York." Loss- 
ing gives additional details, descriptions, etc., and states the house was destroyed in- fire about 
fifty vears prcviouslv, leavinu; i)nj\ the two outhuihlinc;s. When he states that "the rear of 
the building was finished in the style of the mansion house in London," the implication is that 
it had a pedimented frontispiece above a basement. 

Newbury, Massachusetts. — (Spewcer) Pierce House. J. J. Currier, in his "Ould Newbury** 

(1896), pp. 2t;-4i, has an exiiaustivc study of the many tiocumcnts relating to this property, 
with its important early stone and brick house, but wisely concludes, regarding the date of its 
building, that they do "not fiimish sufficient evidence to determine the question beyond a 
reasonable doubt." Tlicre is no doubt that there was "housing" on the land in the tn u of 
John Spencer, Jr., who suld the farm in 1651, and housing is mentioned also in the will of 
Daniel Pierce, who died in 1677, but in neither case can we atiirm that it was identical with 
the stone house now standing. The same must be said of the house mentioned by Samuel Sewall 
in his "Commonplace Book," Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society, series 5, vol. G, 
p. 17: "May 7, 1681, there was a Hurrican at Newbury which . . . uncover'd Capt. Pierce's 
new house at the uper end of Chandler's Lane, blew down the Chimneys," quoted by Currier, 
"History of Newbury" (1902), p. 671, anvl the first certain reference to the house is in the will 
of this Daniel Pierce, dated August 12, 1701, which gives to his wife, among other things, "the 
Parlor in the Stone house." 

NeWBU RVI'ORT, MASSACHLSErrs. — Jo.NATHAV Mll-l-IKLEN ( C L Tl.E R-B A R T l.Err) Hoi SE. "In I782, 

this house, then in process of construction, was bought from the estate of Jonathan Mulliken 
by John Bnhsnn ar i coi^pU ted l>y him." Albert Hale, "Old Newburyport Houses" (1912), 
p. 27. It was restored in 1915. 
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Enoch Ihirston (^LfNT-SHEPARu) HotsE, 79 High Street. "This huusc was in process of 
construction by Enoch Thurston at the time of his death, in 1805, and was completed hy 
Edward St. Loe I^vermore." Albert Hale, **01d ^fewburyport Houses" (1912), p. 50. 

Benaiah Titcomb House. Benuah Titcomb purchased the land in 1695. See J. J. Currier, 

"History of NcwburvfHirt " (lyo^l, vi>!. 2, p. 54. The house is now rc-erecteJ, consiilcrahly 
modilicd, in the town ol" Kssex. See Bulktin of the Societjf/or the Preservatiun of Xew Eng/and 
Anliquities, no, 18 (19181, pp. 29 Jo- 

NEWcAyrLK, Delaware.' — Kensev Juh.ns House, 2 Orange Street. The bills for this house are 
preserved, placing the date of erection in 1790. A letter of Peter Justis» which sii^gests his 
agenc) in its ilesign, is published by H. C. Wise and H. F. Beidleman, "Colonial Architecture" 

(191.^), p. 

GeoRLh, Ri,\i) II Hoi SK, on the Strand. Tht- names of the contractors, with the dates of 
building, 1791 to iKoi, arc given from the original papers in Wise and Bcidlcman, "Colonial 
Architecture," p. 129, together with several photographs. 

New Haven, CoxNtcriLL i. — Governor EAroN Hulse. 1 he cvitlence as to this house is given 
in full by Isham and Brown, "Early Connecticut Houses," pp. 97-111. \ revaluation and 
reinterpreration nf this evidence, however, leads us to different conckisions. The sole basis for 
the E form shown in the restoration by these writers is the statement of K. R, Lambert, "His- 
tory of the Colony of New Haven" (i8.?8), p. 52, with the accompanying cut. The house, how- 
ever, was dcstroyci! before 1730, and Lambert's acrount in other respects is nt^t such as to 
inspire confidence in its accuracy. The inventory taken "in the twelfth moneth: 1657," pub- 
lished in full by Isham and Brown, ib., pp. 287-:(/(>, requires much forcing to make it fit the 
assumption of an F plan. The pantry or buttery shown by them is an addiom to the accom- 
modations listed in the inventory. The counting-house, which they incorporate as a room of 
the mansion, is mentioned in such a connection — after the garret and before the brew-hou.se — 
and with such contents — a grindstone, a wheelbarrow, and 228 pounds of old iron — that it 
must almost certainly ha\-e been an outbuilding. Taking these away, jr is possiMc to account 
for the eight rooms surely forming part of the house as parts of an ordinary narrow rectangular 
house with additions at the ends and rear. Messrs. Isham and Brown rightly conclude that 
Lambert and Stiles are fantastic in their report of twentv-one or nineteen fireplaces, but in 
invoking the mention of ten sets of fire-irons in the inventory to justify their own assumption 
of ten fireplaces they count separately the "andirons," "small andirons," and "iloggs," which 
are in reality supplementary, and are grouped in four rooms only, so that on'\ a single chim- 
ney is absolutely needed to account tor them. The discrepancy between l ambcrt atiti the 
house shown on a map of 17Z4 may thus be explained as due to the imaginary character of 
Lambert's view. 

James HtLLHOtrSE, Jr., House (Sachem's Wood). This is listed in William Dunlap's "History 

of the .Xrts of Design in the United States" (1833), as one of the works done by Ithiel Town 
and .Alexantler Jackson Davis, since the formarinri of their partnership in 1S29 ( loiS edition, 
pp. 21 1-21 j). It is Still standing, somewhat remodelled in_ recent years, but with the fafade 
little changed. 

A. N. Skinner House, 46 Hillhouse Avenue. This is also mentioned by Dunlap, "Arts of 

Design" (1918 edition), vol. 3, p. 213, as one of the works of Town and Davis between 1829 
and the date of the work, 1 833. It is still prcscrvcii, slight modifications by the present owner, 
Mrs. Rutherford Trowbridge, not having artVi ted the front. 
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Newport, Rhodf, Isiwd. Dwiri. Avrai.i.t House, Thames and Anne Streets. The eon- 
tract between Ajrault and " Richard Monday and Benjamin VVyatt both of Newport . . . 
House Carpenters," dated 1739, is published b\' George C. Mason in the Ammcen Archit'eety 

vol. 10 ( iSSo), pp. fij-S4, together with other estimates and recoriis of payments running from 
May, 17.;9, to April, 1741. The original plan, with legends in a handwriting not Wyatt's, and 
thus presumably Munday's, is preserveti by Mr. Mason, anvi published here by his kind per- 
mission (fig. 45). .\ photograph of the doorway is published by LDrner and Sodcrholtz, "Colo- 
nial Arc hirt cture in New England," plate 4; and one of the whole home is among those lent to 
the Meiropolitan Museum by Ogden Cotlman. 

NiNYON Challoner House, long destroyed. The original drawing by Benjamin VVyatt (fig, 32), 

now in the possession of George C. Mason, bears the date, March 13, 17J.;. 

New York Citv. — Colonnaof, Row (La Grange Terrace), Lafayette Place. The Laiiics' Com- 
panion of November, i8j6, speaks of the block as recently completed. Photographs and 
measured drawings by C. M. Price were publishctl in the American .irchitectt vol- 9<> ( '9' 
pp. 245-250. Onc-hiilt ^hc row was pulled down about 1500, the other was remodelled in 

1917, but leaving the exterior intact. 

DvcKJkiAN' HoLSE} Broadway and 204ch Street (fig. 148). In the detailed and circumstantial 
history of the Dyckman family in die official guide-book, "The Dyckman House'* (1916), by 
Bashford Dean and Ak\ai-.der M. Welch, the statement is maii-' '.]\ 2 Vi that the house was 
relniilr immcliatL-lv at'-.. 1 tin- return of William Dyckman at the close of the Revolutionary 

War, about 17H/,, and that he ilicii here in 17S7. 

GovER.NMENT HousE, Lowcr Broadway, erected as a house for the President of the United 
States, when it was hoped the capital would remain in New York.- Destgns were invited by 

competition and a selection hail been made prior to April 26, 1790, according to I. N. P. Stokes, 
"The Iconography of Manhattan Islami," vol. i (1917), p. 418. Three old views arc reproduced 
there as plates 55, 6j, ami 66. Several studies for the building by John MtComb arc pre- 
served at the New York Historical Society, and these seem to have had an influence on the 
executed design, although the Ncu; York Magaziuc for 1795, which printed the earliest engrav- 
ing of the building, says its "stile . . . reflects much credit on the professional abilities of 
those who had the direction of it, Messrs. Robinson, Moore, and Smith" (p. i). After being 
used as a residence for the governors of New Yot^ as a Custom House, and for other purposes, 
it was torn down in 1818. 

TiiK Gravce, i4;d Street and Tenth Avenue. A. M. Hamilttm, in his "Life of Alexander 
Hamilton," pp. 33^356, prints a number of documents regarding the building ot this house, 
which was designed by John McComb, and built largely in t8oi. Other bills, etc., regarding 

it are among thi' H.iniilton Papers, Division of Manuscr";[>ts, Library of Congress. The house, 
now moved so that it adjoins St. Luke's Episcopal Church, has been shorn of its siiie verandas. 
•A photograph taken about 1864 is reproduced in A. M. Hamilton's "Life," facing p. 340. 

Roger Morris (Jcmel) House (tig. 74). The documents bearing on its building are tully set 
fwrth by Rawson W. Haddon in the Architectural Rtcord, voL 42 (1917). PP- 47-62, I2f)-i39, 
where the date is established as 1765. In view <rf the bistury of the house from the outbreak 

(jf the Revi>Iutif)n, the long description of i-qi, pidilished there, p. lu , must apply equally to 



its condition before 1775. •'^ series of measured ilrawings with this article may be com- 
pared with an equally elaborate set by Donald Millar, "Some Colonial and Geoigian Houses," 
vol. 2, plates 45-51. 
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Vw CoRTi.ANDT H(>t\sF. "The licclaration 'Whereas, I am about finishing a large stone dwell- 
ing house on the plantation in which I now live,' in Jacobus \'an C'ortlandt's will, tiated 1749, 
confirms beyond any doubt the figures ' 1748* on the date stone of the Van Cortlandt Mansion 
in Van Cortlandt Park, New York City." E. H. Hall, " Philipse Manor Hall " ( 191 p. 233. 
Jacobus, above, is apparently an error for Frederick. The will is dated October 2. Measured 
drawings of the house are published by Donald Millar, "Some Colonial and Georgian Houses," 
plates 36-34. 

NoatMAifrroN, Mwsachi ski is. — Joskph Bowers House. An engraving of this house faces 
page 4-!; of volume 2 in J. H. Hinton, "History and Topography of the I'nited States" (1832). 

Odessa, Di i.AWARr. — Corhit IIoi •>!;. The accounts of its building, extending from i~~2 to i~~4, 
arc sumniarizcti by Wise an^i Bcidlcnian, "Colonial Architecture," p. ijo, where exterior and 
interior photographs are given. 

PHItAOBLPMIA. SbB ALSO GbRMAMTOWN. 

John Bartram House. " In September, 1728, he bought at sherifTs sale a piece of ground. . . . 
Upon a stone built in the walls is this inscription: Johx a\u Ann Bartram, I7.;i." T. West- 
cott, "Historic Mansions of Philadelphia," p. 182. Over the cut-stone architrave of the study 
window is the inscription: 

II- Is f,oi) AiDNK \i sn r\- loan 

THE HOLY ONK BV ME AUORED 
JOHX BARTBAM ITTO 

WiLUAM BiNCHAM HousB. The earliest reference to the house seems to be one in Peter 

Markoe's poem, "The Times," published in 1788, and reprinted by Westcott, "Historic Man- 
sions of Philadelphia," p. jjS. Bulfinch dined there in April, 1789, acconiing to a letter pub- 
lished by F.. S. Bulfinch, "Charles Bulfinch," p. 75. (iriswold's "Republican Court" (1856), 
pp. 15J>-26o, 262, gives the fullest description, supplemented by others in WestCOtt. An en- 
graving of the house was published by William Birch in 1799 (fig. 170}. 

Bi Ru Hoi sk, Chestnut Street, corner of Ninth Street. Latrobe, in listing his work in a 
letter of January 12, 1816, in possession of Ferdinand C. Latrobe, mentions as from iRoi or 
l8o2 "Mr. Burd's building." Several photographs of this house, long demolished, arc pre- 
served at the Ridgway library, in the scrap-book, "Miscellaneous Views" (vol. 6), pp. 27 
(fig. 167). 49, 55, 187, and an. 

Lansdowne, Fairmoi nt Park. The Honorable John Penn bought the land in 177J; "the house 
must have been finished before 1777, because it appears on Faden's map of that year." West- 
cott, "Historic Mansions of Philadelphia," p. JJ4, where there is a woodcut of the exterior. 
It was burned July 4, 1854, and the waits were pulled down after 1866. 

Letitia House. See William Penn House. 

Makkok IIolisk, 29J Chestnut Street. I.atrobc's original "Sketch of a design for the house 
of John Markoe, Esq.," dated "Columbia, Jan. 14, 1808," exists in one of kis sketch-books, 
preserved by l-'erdinnn^i C. I.atrobe (fig. 113). After Jf)hn Markcjc's death in iSj;, the height 
was increased by adilitional stories; and in 1880 the house was demolished. Photographs and 
an early view are preserved by the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

Robert Morris Hovse, Chestnut Street. The data concerning its building are given by 
Westcott. "Hi 'ill Mansions of Philaddphia," p. 363: "The first entry on account of this 
building is dated March 9, 1793, and records a survey of the ground. The last charge . . . 
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is made July 9, lf?oi." The house and land had meanwhile, on I^eccmher i 1, I'j'r, been snlil to 
satisty Morris's crcUi tors. Birch's engraving of the unfinished house (Hg. 128> is well known. 
A sketch plan of it by Latrobe, showing merely the outline of the exterior walls, is preserved 
in one of his note-books, iRlonirmg to Ferdinand C. Latr«>be. One of the reliefs in marble 
car\'ed by the sculptor lardella for the panels aUivc the windows, together with two Ionic 
capitals, remains near the quarry at Consohocken from which xhey came. They are illustrated 
in "The Georgian Period," vol. 3, p. 23. .Another relief of the series may be recognized as 
adornir.i; one of the Dra> ton tombs in South Carolina, of. which there is a photograph in the 
same work, part 11, plate :o. 

Mount Pleasant, Fairmol-n t Park. (figs, -jg, 50, 53, and 98). John Macpherson, who built 
the house, bought the land in September, 1761. Wcstcott, "Historic Mansions of Philadelphia," 
p. S14. Measured plans, elevations, and details are published in "The Georgian Period," 
part 4, plates 30, 3a, 33, 35, 36. 

Houses OS Ninth Street, betw een* Walmt and I.oci sr Streets. The original ilesign for 
this block by Robert Mills, dated 1809, is preserved by .Alexander Dimitry, and will shortly 
be publishcti by Mrs. Austin Gallagher in her forthcoming study of Mills. 

WiluamPenn ("Letitu") Hoi;se (fig. 27). The house seems to have been b^:un before Penn's 
arrival in October, 1682, but was not occupied by him that winter. Tt was apparently com- 
pleted in 1683. Penn returned to F.ngland June 12, 1^)84, leaving the occupancy of "my house 
in Philadelphia" to Thomas Markham. See Wcstcdtr, "Historic Mansions I'fuladelphia," 
pp. 14-19, 21. C/. J. 1*'. Watson, "Annals of Philadelphia" (1830), pp. 145 149. It was 
removed in 1883 from its original position on what is now Letltia Street to Fairmount Park, 
and restorcii in accordance with old views. The hood and the chimneypiece are wiginal fea- 
tures. The cove cornice of w-o<h1 is a restorari( in. 

Presioe.nt's Hoi se, Ninth Street Smith of Market Street. In furtheratuc of a law passed 
in 1791 this building was erected for the use of the President of the I nitcU States. ITie corner- 
stone was laid on May 10, 1792, and the house was nearly completed when tendered March 3, 
1793, for the use of John Adams. Wcstcott, "Historic Mansions of Philadelphia," p. 270. 
Engravings of it were made by William Birch (fig. 158) and others. Weld, the English traveller, 
an inaccurate observer in architectural matters, says: "The original plan of this building was 
drawn by a private gentleman in the neighborhood of Philatlelphia," which, however, may not 
deserve more credence than Weld's other statements in regard to die house. In 1800 it was 
sold to the University of Pennsylvania, and has long been demolished. 

John Rev.s'olos (Morris) House, 225 South Eighth Street (hg. 108). This house was built 
in 1786 by John Reynolds, and has the date 1787 on the old conductor-heads. It soon came 
into possession of Luke Wistar Morris. In rcvt ni yi ars it has been resttircd by Effingham B. 
Morris, who removed the adjacent houses and raised the iron fences at cither side. An ele- 
vation and details are given in "The Georgian Period," part 3, plates ai and 22; a plan, in the 
table of contents of part 3. 

Sansom's Buildings. Scharff and Westcott, "History of Philadelphia," vol. i (1884), p. 511, 

mention among the "various improvements of 1800 and 1801," "the first row of houses on a 
uniform plan . . . erected by or for Mr. Sansom . . . on Walnut street, north siile, between 
Seventh and Eighth an<i in the street between Walnut and Chestnut, from Seventh to Eighth, 
afterwards called Sansom Street." "The Plan and Elevation of the South Buildings in Sansom 
Street . . (lig. 153), with the signature of Thomas Carstairs, is preserved at the Ridgway 
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Library in a toliu scrap-buuk on Philadelphia, numbered N. Y. 8.5659 K Latrube, in a letter 
of January t3, 1816, in the possession of Ferdinand C. Latrobe, lists among his works, from 
1800-1801: "Mr. Sansom's building ... in Walnut Street." 

Sedolev. The land was purchased by William Cramond, March 25, 1799; the house was im- 
mediately luiilr and occupied hy him until his liankniptL V in 1R06. Wesrcort, "Historic Man- 
sions ut Fhitudclphia," pp. 449-451. Wcstcutt states that Latrobe was the architect ot this 
"Gothic" villa, and Latrobe's pioneer position in the Gothic revival, m America generally, 

confirms this. The house, then in disrepair, was pulled down after 1857. An early engraving 

forms one of' Birch's scries of American country-seats. 

The "Si.vM Hoi v). " UK "Si vTi: Rook Hoi st " ;tiL'. This house, one of st-vera' Inillt by 

Samuel Carpenter on part of the lot purchased by him at the founding of Philadelphia, was 
occupied by William Penn during the greater part of his second stay in Philadelphia. He 
took up his residence here sotnc lime in Janiiar\, 1700. Sec Westcott, "Historic Mansions 
of Philadelphia," p. 42. A manuscript description of 1828 states that a narrow entry separated 
the principal rooms, from which those in the wings were reached, and says: "It is not many- 
years since the diamond shaped sash remained in SOmc or' tin- windows." See E. and L. H. 
Carpenter, "Sanuiei C arpenter" (i9»i)» pp. IJ-^ whcrc the description IS quoted in full. 
The fi' iiisc w as pullet! down in 186". 

S01.1 1 L ot, Kairmol .v 1 Park. The house was built for John Penn, who came to America in 1783. 
He writes of purchasing the land early in 1784, and of taking possession, while the house 

was still unfinished, in i7^^5. Westcott, "Historic Mansions of Philadelphia," pp. 4,^- 441. 
Plans, elevation.s, and details are published in "The Georgian P^od," part 6, plates 10 and 
n (ff. fig. 104). 

Waln Hol se. Latrobe, in a letter of January 10, 1808, mentions the house as under construc- 
tion from his designs. 

Whitbv Hall, KiircsEssiiro, West PHiLAOELrau. A date^tone has the date, 1754. Wise 

and Beidleman, "Cnlr.nial \rchitccture," p. 41. Sims and Willing, "Old Philadelphia Colo- 
nial Details," shows measured drawings, plate 4.1. 

WoonroRn, F.\iRMor\r Park.. William Colcnian, v\liu hu'.lt the house, purciiasf.i the land in 
1756. Eberlcui and Lippincott, "Colonial Homes ot Philadelphia," p. 1^4. A plan, an clcva 
tion, and interitu' detuls are in "The Georgian Period," part 6, plates 4 and 5. 

The WoODLANUs (^fiys. i ?; and 1K51. The prr)pcrty came by will in 174I to Andrew Hamilton, 
the second, and was left by him in 1747 to his son, William Hamilton. "Shortly after it went 
into the possession of the Hamiltons ( 17J5) a mansion was built there w hich the second .Andrew 
occupicvl and his son William after him. It is supposeti to ha\e been a condortable house, 
but not near so handsome in style and appearance as the mansitm which succeeded it, and 
which it is supposed was erected about the time of the Resolution" — thus Westcott, "Historic 
Mansions," p. 424. Just wiicn the rebuilding took place seems to be indicated in some letters 
of William Hamilton published in the Pennsylvania Afagazinty vol. 19 (190$), especially pp. 146- 

i ;S. These make clear rliat from early in I7S>! unr'l rhv t iui of 1789, at least, railical building 
operations were going on at the Woodlands, under the direction of a Mr. Child. I'here can 
be little doubt that it was at this time that the house assumed its present form, with the curved 
rooms, the portico, etc. A letter of l8o2 mentions the portico as under repair at that date. 
I'he house is still little changed. We reproduce some measured drawings of it made by Ogdcn 
Codman (tig. loy). 
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PoRTi.AMJ, Maine.— RicHAko Hi vnkwki t, (Shf.im.f.v) H<h sk. The liaro <>t" ImiKiinLr is L'iwn in 
the cuiitcmporary "Journals nt Smith aiul Deane" (1X49) as 1805 (p, 4i<>). 1 he origiiuil draw- 
ings fur the house (figs. Ii2 and 177) are preserved in the sketch-book of Alexander Parris* 
now in the Boston Athenieum, from which a selection of designs is shortly to be published by 

Mrs. George F. I.onl. 

PoRTs.MOLTH, New Hamh&hire. — Lancdon' House. The date generally assigned tu this house is 
1784, but in 1782 the Marquis de Chastelhix wrote, "Mr. Langdon ... his house is elegant 
and w ell finisheii anil the apartments well wainscoted, " and it is obviously to this house which 
he refers. The best photographs of it are those published by Corner and Sodcrholnt, "Colonial 
Architecture in New England" (1892), pbte 35, and G. H. Poliey, "Architecture ... of the 
American Colonies in the Eighteenth Century" (1914), plates 3-6 {cj. iig. 181). 

Larkix (Henry Ladd) House, Mi<Mle Street (fig. 168). Samud Larkin, who built the house, 

wrote in his diary August ji, 1829: "This day I moved into the h juse (next on the east) from 
which I moved in 1817, November ,10, having lived in the brick house almost twelve years." 

C. S. Gurney, "Portsmouth" (1902), p. 

Archibald McPhedkis (Warnkr) Holsk (Hg. 56). The earliest published account of this 
house, in the Concord (N. H.) StaJcsman, in July, 1857, is republished in J. Wentworth: "The 
Wentwurth Genealogy" ' iv'-si. i, p. 502 n., and its statements vouched for by a careful 
student of the records: "Capt. McPhedris married Sarah Wentworth. ... He occupied the 
mansion but six years, and died in 1728." In the text, pp. 301-302, is the information that 
Sarah Wentworth's father gave her lanil as Mrs. McPheiiris, June 5, 1718, and that McPhedris 
made his will May 18, 172S. These facts coniirm the statement of C. W. Brewster, "Rambles 
in Portsmouth," vol. i (1859), p. that "the work was commenced in 1718 and finished in 
1723." The present owner i f ihe house. Miss Sherburne, formerly had a number of papt rs 
dealing with ifs huiliiinir. I>ut these were dcstroxeii h\ firt-, und she now rer.iins only a hill of 
lading for furniture, dated 1716. It is doubtless by a misinterpretation of this that Gurncy, 
** Portsmouth," p. 119, reached the amdunon that the house was built in 1711-1715, and 
oct upicvl in 1716. The best interior photographs of the house arc published in G. H. Policy, 
"Architecture of the .American Colonies during the Kighrcenth Century," plates 34 ami ,15. 

Pkomdksck, Rhode Island. -John Brown IIot'^k. Melieved to have been erected in 17S6. 
John C^uincy Adams wrote in his diary September 9, 1789: "Mr. John Brown's house is . . . 
the most magnificent and elegant private mansion that I have ever seen on this continent." 
Collittinns of the Massai hti.utts Histririat! S'lrirfy, second series, vol. if) (1902^ p. 4C6. A num- 
ber of sketches of interior detail first published in the Ameruan Architect^ January 15, 1887, 
are reprinted in "The Georgian Period," part 12, plates 37, 38. 

RjCMMONU, ViRt.INIA. BrocKKMIROI (.H Hoi SK ("WhITI. HofSE OF THE CONI EDERACV "), ClaV 

and Twelfth Streets. .A letter of Brockenbrough to Robert Mills, May 20, 1813, in the 
possession of .Alexander Dimitry, establishes the date and authorship ot this house. "Not 
long before the war . . . Mr. Lewis D. Crenshaw . . . occupied it for a brief period, during 
which he added the top story." R. A. Lancaster, "Historic Virginia Hmnes" (1915), p. 134. 

Marshall Holse, Ninth and Marshall Streets. The deed of the lot to John Marshall, pre- 
served at the house, is dated July 7, 1789. 

WiCRHAM House (Valehtine Museum), Eleventh and Gay Streets. On the second story 
of the bow toward the garden is the date in figures of the period; 1812. The tradition of Mills's 
authorship is unbroken. 
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RoSEwri r., Gi nrcF.s TFR C<>' ntn-, ViK(,i\t.\ (figs. 49 unA 60- Rosewt-ll was liuilr 1>\ Mann Page I, 
who was l)orn in 1691 aiul died iti 17J0, leaving the house to be finished by his widow and son. 
An act of 1744, authorizing Mann Page II to sell certain entailed lands, recites that his father 
"dcviseil to his wife Judith, his ilwelling house, with all ouf houses thereto belonging, where 
he then lived, and the mansion house then building." Hening, "Statutes at Large," vol. 5 
(1819), p. 278. Bishop Meade in his "Old Churches, Ministers, and Families of Virginia*' 
(1S57), vol. I, facing p. 33;, gives a woodcut of the house prior to its dismantling by Thomas B. 
Booth between the years 1838 and 1855. This shows a flat roof with a parapet, and a lantern 
ri^ng at either end. According to R. C. M. Page, "Genealogy- of the Page Family in Virginia," 
second edition (1S9 ;), p. 60, "Mr. Booth changed the original flat roof to its present shape, 
covtTi?ig it with gaK anizeti irf)n instcail of the lead, which he sokl. . . . The mahogany wain- 
scoting w:u detached from tiie walls of the hall and sold." After standing in partial decay for 
many years, the house was burned about 1919, but the massive walls are still erect. 

RoxBoay, Massachusetts. — Eben Crafts House. The date of this house, 1805, and the name 

of the architect, IVrcr Banner, are given by W. W. Wheildon in his "Memoir of Solomon Wil- 
lard" (1865;, pp. 2<j, 30, n. Measured drawings of the house were made by Ogden Codman 
in 1892 (figs. 157 and 197). 

Morton (Tavuor) Hol^se. William Benttey wrote in his diary, October li, 1796, when on a 
\ isit to Roxbury (vol. a, p. 20l): "Mrs. Morton is building a luu house upon the Road." As 
Bultinch was Mrs. Perez Morton's first cousin, it is reasoaablt- rn suppose that he «.-(s the 
architect. Measured drawings of plan, elevation, and details first published in the .Imcrican 
Arthiuct for June 10, 1891, are reprinted in "The Georgian PeriocU" part 6, plates so. 
Many photographs, lioth of tlic exterior ftig. 1 5'^'^ and of the interior, are in the collection lent 
by Ogden Coiiman to the .MctrojKilitan Museum. 

Shiri.f.V Pi.ack. (Hix 'jnifir William S!i;rk-v purchased from riencral Samuel Waldo on Novem- 
ber 22, 1746, a dwelling-house and thirty-three acres, including the site of the house. F. S. 
Drake, "The Town of Roxbury" (1875, reprint 1905), p. 123. "A lawn of considerable ex- 
fc'if fronreii the house. It was said to have been levellcil by soliiiers rerurricd from the 
Luuisburg expedition (1745). Mr. Aaron D. Williams often heard his father speak of having 
seen the soldiers at work there." The interior of the house was much modified by a later owner, 
Ciovernor F.ustis, and the whole building was later moveil to a different site and shorn of its 
end porches. A fine photograph of the exterior, on the original site (fig. 67), is in the Museum 
of the Society for the Preservation of New England .Antiquities. Measured drawings by Ogden 
Codman show the house before its removal, and drawings sli w rig a restoration to the original 
form, prepareil l)y William Wade Cordingley, are published by him, with his conclusions, in 
OU Tinir .Wci' F.u-^Iaiid, vol. 1: 1,1921), pp. 5l-f>3. 

Sallm, Massachu setts. Houses designed by Samuel Mclntirc arc reserved for discussion in the 
writer's forthcoming work on Mclntirc. 

JoHW Andrew (Safford) Hol se, ij Washington Scpiare, West. William Bentlcy chronicles 
the progress of the house, July 13, 1S18: " The foundation of Andrew's house, west of the 
Square, is laid" ("Diary," n>l. 4, p. ^33); October 21, 1S19: "This week Ca[^t. John Andrews 
is raising his tour large colun>ns on the south side of his house" (62j). The present doorway is 
a restoration based on that of the Forrester house {cf. fig. 106). 

BoARDMAN HotJSE, 82 Washington Square, East. "Capt. Boardman bought the land of John 
Hodges in 1781." B. F. Browne, in Ihsi .riail Colhrti'/tis of the Essex Institute, vol. 4 (1861), 
p. 4. The house was commented on by Washington during his visit to Salem in 1789. 
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JoxvTiiAV CoRWiN- House, ,Vo Fssl-x Street. Punhaseil of Captairi Nathaniel Davenport hv 
Jonathan Corwin and considerably rebuilt by him, according to his contract with Daniel 
Andrews, February 19, 1674-5, ^ **fillingt plastering and finishing," published by S. Perley in 
the Fsst'x Jnti'jnariaJ! , \ nl. 7 (190^), pp. 169-171. The inventory of George Ciirwin in 1746 
showed the house still of the same accommodations as in 1674. "It is said the porch was 
removed in that year and with it of course the entry chamber." Ih.^id. *'Ini746 the peaked 
roof was taken off and a gam!irel-roof built," Salem Gazette^ December 8, 1826, quoted in His- 
loriciil CoHt'ctions 0/ the Essex lustilutr, vol. 42 (igo^)), p. 311. .\ banister from the staircase 
built on the eastern side at this time, rctiioved in the modern reconstruction of this side for 
commercial purposes, is preserved in the Kssex Institute Museum. A drawing <rf the original 
Stair in Millar, "Some Colonial and Georgian Houses," vol. 1, plate 15. 

E/F-KiKi. Hkrskv Derby House (Mavnbs Block), 20; ' Essex Street. The original drawings 
for this house, hitherto crroneoiisl\- ascribed to .Mclntire, are preserved at the Fssex Institute, 
and have been published by Cousins and Riley, "The Woodcarvcr of Salem," facing p. 68, 
along with photographs of the building. The l^nds on the drawings are unmistakably in 

BuItiMv h's hani!'.v ririn<,'. Twu of the ilr.i'A in^s are w aternmrke,! \s ith the date 1798, and must 
fall after this time. The land on which the house stood, "with all the buildings thereon," had 
been conveyed to Elias Hasket Derby by John Saunders December 10, 1795. Essex Deeds, 
159; 106. Elias Hasket Derby left by will to his son Ezddd Hersey: " the house and land in 
Essex street . . . which I purchased of John Saunders in which the said F.zekiel Hersey now 
lives." Essex Probate Records, 367 : yj. It would seem, then, that the new house had not 
been built prior to the death of the father in 1799, but was undertaken by the son immediately 
afterward. .Xfter a number of changes of ownership, it was finally remodelled into shops and 
offices, but some of the original finish remains, both on the exterior and on the interior. 

PicKi -p DooGE (Shreve) Hol se, 29 Chestnut Street (fig. 176). V. G. Spofford states in a 
letter to Krancis H. Lee, dated May 21, 1884: "The Dodge Place was built by Mr. David 
Lord, the Barn was Erected in the fall of vi. All the woodwork for the house was . . . got 
out in the Winter. . . . Mr. T.ord was the .Architect of the House. He m.iAv and drew US 
several pattertis of fancy Architraves . . . and we young Carpenters would prottt by it. . . . 
I assisted in building the Bam in the fall and worked through the winter till April in getting 
out finish for the House." F- H. Lee's "Scrap Book" at the Es.scx Institute. Measured 
drawings of the central motive are in "The Georgian Period," part 7, plate 17; photographs in 
C"usms, "I'Kty Salem Doorways" (1912), plates Jy ami 40. 

Philip K.vgi,ish Hov se, formerly standing at Essex Street and English Street. .An old house on 
the site was conveyed to the great merchant, Philip English, January j, 16S2-3, at a price 
of sixty pounds. He shortly took it down and erected his "great house," raiseil in 1690 accord- 
ing to Bentley, atii] jilundered during the witchcraft delusion of iTwyZ. See S. Perley, "Salem 
in 1700," Essex ^itUiquarian, vol. 9 (1905), pp. 168-169. It was demolished in 1833. An old 
view is preserved at the Essex Institute. William Bentley, who described the house in 1791 
and 179.?, stated that "Two gable ends in the west part (front), another in the cast have been 
taken down." See his "Diary," vol. i (1905), p. 248; vol. 2 (1907), pp. ai-26. When the house 
passed by will in 1785, it had to the west a "great porch" and a "porch chamber" not shown 
in the view. Perley* loe, cit. 

Daniel Epbs ("Govbrmor E»oecott") House, formeriy standing near what is now 53 Wash- 
ington Street. This house has bn. ti mistakenly identified as that of (iovernii'- John Endecott» 

and has even been supposed to haw been the bouse erected in 1624 for the Dorchester Adven- 
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nircrs ar Cayc Ann, rcmoM i' rhcnce in i'jzS. Sec Huioriial Cfilltili^tns oj the /■ '. i v }ns!:!u!i\ 
vol. I (.i85(y), p. 156, and vol. i (i86o), pp. J9-42, where the later history of the hou«; is aliO 
traced, and an old drawing is reproduced, "representing ir as it appeared in 1775, before any 
alteration in its style of ardiitccturc hail raki :i i>lan ." The inaiiequacics of" the arcunicnt for 
its idc-ntihcation with the houses named need not be puinted our in detail, since we And that 
the small lot where it stands was conveyed to Daniel Epes in April. 1 679, without any buildii^ 
on it. 1 1< pun Il ls' d the surrounding land in 1681, and died possessed of the land and house 
in 171:. Sec S. I'l rL: \ , "Salem in 1700," Essrx .inliquarian^ vol. 8 (if>C4>, pp. «'hcre 
the same cut is au.i;n r. |tr<Kiu(.cii. In 17^2 the house was raised a stury and otherwise remod- 
elled out of recogr'.ition, but it stood until after 1850. A part of one of its oak timbers is in the 
museum of the Kitscx Institute. 

JOH.V I'oKRi sTKR IIoi m: (Sai.i m Ci i lO, Ii) Washingt<)n Square. The progress of this house 
may l>e traced in William Bentley's "Diary": July 3, 18 iS, cellar (vol. 4, p. >■ vo); July 04 "not 
yet altove the first story" (534); October si, 1919, "Forrester is now preparing the front of his 
hoiisc . . . which will wnm be ready for him" (624) ; mber 9, " Forrester is movini; into his 
new house" (^>,l4). When, after being long in the Pcabody family, the house was st)ld :<> rlic 
Salcm Club in a fine white marble mantelpiece was removed from the right front p.nlor, 
and the jirest nt u<ioden mantelpiece, a modern reproduction of the mantel in the Kimball 
hou-e, Pii kman Street, was substituted. Measured drawii^ and details of the front are pub- 

lisln il In "The (ieoryian Period," part 7, plate 15. 

WiLi.iA.M (iRAV Hoi sK (K.s.st.v HoL se), i76|i Kssex Street. The date of this house, which 
stood on the site of the Sun Tavern, is fixed by a reference by Bentley to the removal of the 
ta\em, I-ebruarv il, iSoi ("Diary," vol. 2, p. .;^><j. On Oitol)er rj, 1804, Mare.irL-r Hi Ixoke 
wrote in her diary (p. 145): "Mr, Gray's three chimneys were blown down." .•\ftcr (iray's 
removal from Salem in 1809 his house became the Essex House. In the hotel was en- 
largcd and remodelled, and it was aijain remodelled after a severe fire in , . An old litho- 
crnph and later photographs of the old house arc preserved, and from these K.ilph W. Gray 
has nude a vlrawnig reproduced by Kdward tiray, " William Gray of Salem, .Merchant " (1914 ), 
facing p. 30. Sections of the cornice (fig. 190) and of the roof balustrade are preserved in the 
museum of the I ssex Institute, f >f' rhr ninntel formerly in the hotel office a photograph is 
reproiluccd by J. K. Chandler, "The Colonial House" (1916), p. 228, and measured drawings 
by Frank F.. Wallis in the American Arehitecty September 4, 1886, 

Bt.vj.VMiN IIoofKK Hot SK, also called the Hathaway house ami the "Oiil Bakery." This stood 
originally at Washington Street. Benjamin Hooper acquired this lot October 1682, 
and died in possession of lot a:!.! housr in or before I'l;;;. See S. Perle\ , "SaUni in 1700," 
hjsix .itiltquarian, pp. J2-jj, which al.so shows ilctails of the framing. The house originally 
extended only for the length of the overhan^ng portion, the part beyond the chimney beit% 
in the style of the eighteenth century. The house w.as remove<I to the grounds at 54 Turner 
Street and restored in 1911. The size and position of the restored casement frames and the 
former existence of the restored front gable were determined by indications in the framing. 
T!)e w itle board about the base of the house is an authentic feature. The upj-^^ - ;^art of the 
"drops" remained in j'Kd e. the lower part being restored on the basis of examples elsewhere, 
as is the case with the vioorway and door. The entire chimney with its fireplaces is new. Sec 
J. E« Chandler, **The Colonial House" (1916), pp. 86-90, with measured elevations and photo- 
graphs; also Visitor's Guide to StJfm (1916), p. 35. 

Josi i H HoN\fi R lAWu kvi HorvK. William Bentley WTOte in his diary, Nf ay z, 1795 (ral. 1, 

p. ijs): "Saw the raising of Hosmer's House." 
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Lewis Hcnt House, formerly standing on the northwest corner of Washington and I.ynde 
Streets. The lot was conveyeii to I-ewis Hunt, Sieptember 15, 1698; he constructed the house 
and occupied it until his death in 1717. S. Perlcy, "Salem in 1700," Essex Atttiquariattf vol. a 
(1898), p. 173. It was taken down in 1863, but several photographs of it are extant. 

Narboxne House, 71 Essex Street, also known as the Simon VVtllatd house. The lot belonged 

to Paul Mansfield in 1661, anil to Thomas Ives, with the house theteon, about 1671. See 
S. Perlcy, "Salem in 1700," Essex Antiquarian, vol. 10 (1906), p. 126. 

Nichols Hoi sf:, 37 Chestnut Street, Tn a letrer ro Francis H. I-ee, dated January, 1^84, 
John 11. Nichols writes: "My first recollection of Chestnut Street was in 1816 (when I was 
five years of age) the foundation on my father's house (No. 37) being then laid. Prior to its 
erection I remcmlK-r that Jahcz Smith the master carpenter, came to the house then occupied 
by the family . . . and submitted plans no architect having been employed." F. H. Lee's 
Scrap Book I, p. 222, Essex Institute. A photograph of the doorway and porch is reproduced 
in Cousins, "Fifty Saletn Doorways," place 32. 

Timothy Orne House, 266 Essex Street. Colonel Benjamin Pickman >pcaks in 1793 of this 
house, now Jestroyctl, as belonging tti his sistcr-in-law, "daughter to Mr. Timothy Orne . . . 
who built It in 1761," Hislorieal Colltcttuns of I he Essex InstiltUe, vol. 6 (1864), p. 106. Photo- 
graphs of the exterior and the stairway still exbt. 

DELivERAifCE Parrman Housb, formeriy standing on the northeast comer of Essex and North 

StrtcTs. The lot camu into rhe pfisscssifin oi nL'livcr.i;uc Parkman through Sarah Vcren, whom 
he married "9: lo nio; 167J," and the house was doubtless built before her death "14: ii: 
leSi-^.'* See S. Periey, "Salem in 1700," Essex AmiqH^rum^vxA. a (1898), p- 171. A view 
of it carl> in the nineteenth Century, preserved at the Essex Institute, is reproduced, redrawn, 
/^., facing p. 178. 

JoHV PicKF.RiNf: Hfji '-r, iS Broaii Srreet. Spt,akinc of" some nlterafion-; mnJe in the- house, 
Timothy Pickering writes: "I remember hearing my lather say, that when he made the aitera- 
rions and repairs above mentioned, the Eastern End of the house was one hundred years old, 
and the western end F.ighty years oKi. Consequently the Kastcrn Fnci is now (December 3, 
1828) 177 years old. For I am 8j, and was but six years old in July, 1751, the year when the 
alterations and repairs took place." This would place the older part about 1651, the newer 
about \(->-\, with a reasonable mai^in for the use of round numbers b\- the father. The ground 
on which the house stands was conveyed June 10, 1659, to John and Jonathan Pickering, "suc- 
cessors to their father John," who had owned the adjoining lot for some years prior to his 
death in 1657. See S. Periey, "Salem in 1700," Essex Antiquarian, vol. 4 (h>oo), p. 169. 
From the rct'ercnoe to the eliier John in the deed \vc must assume that he had himself some 
connection with the lot, perhaps a lease, so that it is not impossible that the house was built 
prior to the deed. An iron fireback from the house, reproduced in "The Pickering Genealogy" 
(1R97), vol. I. p. 23, with the initials 1 P A for John and Alice Pickcriri'^ has the date 1^)60. but 
this may well be some years after the erection of the house. .\ lean-to was added later, and 
its roof was raised to give a second story at the rear in 1751, as Colonel Pickerit^ relates in 
connection with the passage quotcil above, cited from the transcript in F. H. Lee's Scrap 
Book 1 at the Fssex Institute. The house was remodeUod in 1841, when the present exterior 
finish was added. 

Bk.nja.mi.v Pickman Holse, 165 Essex Street, Salem (fig. 63). Colonel Benjamin Picknian, 
the owner, born in 1740, wrote in 1793 that it "was built in 1750 by Benjamin Pickman, Esq., 
father of the writer." Historical Coilections ^ the Essex Institute, vol. 6 (1864), p. 95. After 
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the marriage of Atutis Derby to Benjamin PSckman, Jr., a circular bow was added at the rear, 
with finish liv Samiic! Mclrnirc now preserved at the F.ssex Institute anii the Peabcniy Museum. 
An interior sketch is shown by Arthur Little, "Early New F.ngiand Interiors" (1878;. The 
house has been much damaged by remoddling* The carved and gilded codfish which adorned 
the block ends of the stairs are now mostly incorporated in a house at Newport, although the 
Essex Institute has two of them. 

Benjamin Pickman (Uerbv) House, 70 Washington Street. Colonel Benjamin Pickman, son 
of the builder, wrote in 1793: "The house was built in 1764." Historical Colltctions of the 
Essrx lustituttt vol. 6 (isr)4). p. 10;. This house was refronted, during the occupancy of Elias 

Ilasket Derby, from a litsiun I)y Mclntire on paper waterniarkcL! 17S6. .A view of the Salem 
Court House, pubii.slied in the Massaihusclts Magazine tur March, 1790, still shows the old 
front. A view in the early nineteenth century "M.J.D. del." was reproduced by "Pendle- 

trm's I.itliM." Tlic house was tr.rn down in i<>i 5. Phofot^raphs of the exterior and of thestairs 

arc preserved. I he cupola of tlie house is in the ganicns ot rhc F.ssex Institute. 

Dlulev L. Pick.man (Shreve-Li itle) House, 27 Chestnut Street. Bentley writes, December 
9, 1 8 19 (" Diary," vol. 4, p. 6J4) : "D. Pickman's house on the Kckering farm is covered.*' The 
porch and doorwas- have been frequently reproduced, for instance in Giusins, "Fifty Salem 
Doorways," plate 36. 

Nathaniel Silsbee HorsE, 94 Washington Square (fig. 173). Silsbcc writes in his autobi(»:raphy, 
published in the Historical Collections oj the Essex Institute, vol. 35 p. 36: "On my 

return to Salem in May, 1818, at the close of my first congressional session, I purchased 
... a sire . . . oil tlx- t.a>r side of Pleasant Street and oppnsitf Washintrton Square, and 
commenced to buiiii thereon a new brick dwelling house. . . . The nineteenth day of October, 
1819 . . . my family took poasesnon of it as their future residence." Bentley chronicles die 
same events. ("Diary," \ oi. 4, pp. 533, 588, 624.) The Essex Institute has photographs of 
the heuse taken in 1855, before considerable modifications were made in it. 

Turner Hoise ("IIol se of ihe Seven Gables"), 54 Turner Street. Wc may hope for a full 
publication of the documents r^arding this house in a forthcoming book by Donald Millar. 
Meanwhile the principal facts may be summarized with his aid and that of George Francis 

Dow. The Inr and "one old dwelling house" were sold by Ann More to John Turner, .April 17, 
1668. This house, on the east side of what is now Turner Street, seems to have been still stand- 
ing in i~45, for John Turner III entered a claim (In town reconls) for common rights on ac- 
count of his mansion, built before 1702, and Widow Mote's cottage, built before 1661, and in 
the viivisinn of his property in 1745 is mentioned "Land on east side of ttic lane, i>!d house and 
barn, X250." The claim for common rights, just mentioned, published by H. V. Waters in a 
newspaper letter of 1879, disposes of the contention of Sidney Perley in the Essex Atiliquarian^ 

vol. 10 (190'Vl, pp. 62-65, that John Turm r I ri. iiioM',1 the widow's house and crev red oiu "f 
his own on its site. Perley contended that the present house was erected by John Turner III 
after the division of the estate of his father in 1696, but this is refuted by the inventory of 
John Turner 11, who died in 1692, which lists the rooms of the existing house, including those 
of the unique south wing. I'nfortunately the goods of John T, who died in i6Sc, were not 
listed by rooms, so that, although it is probable he built the main body of the house, and his 
son the south wing, this is not definitely established. The belief of H. F. Waters and others 
that the house was built ir. i^^o, ininunliate!', ntrei" f'l; ]nirchase of the lanil, would seem to 
be merely a priori, Tlie existence oi the old More house would have permitted a delay of some 
years, llie later history of the house is traced by Donald Millar in his "Colonial and Georgian 
Houses," where full measured drawings and details are given, plates 10-14. 
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John Wxrd Hoi sf ffics. 6 ami 9). The house originally stood at 38 St. Peter Street, with the 
overhanging end to the west, instead of to the south, as now. The lot on which the house itself 
stood was conveyed to John Ward November 13, 1684. See S. Plerley, "Salem in 1700," Essex 
Antiquarian, vol. 8 (1904), p. 70. The house at first consistctl only of the entry and the two 
western rooms* which are framed of pine, the rooms on the other side of the chimney being 
framed of oak. The )ean-to represents « third period of building, prior to Ward's death in 1732, 
when it appears in his inventory. The house was removed to the grounds of the Essex Institute 
and restored about 191 1. Tlir chimney, the wainscot shcathinti, and the sash areentirely new, 
as is the stair, copied Irom that of the (. ajten house, Topstieid. The front gables and the case- 
ment window-frames are restored in accordance with the indications of the framing. MiUar, 
"Colonial and Geoivian Houses," voU i, intra and plates 4 and 5, with plans, etc. 

"Witch House," see Jonathan Coawnr House. 

Sandsto.ne Township, Michigan. — Chapel House. This interesting stone house, with its bas- 
relief, "Diana," in the gable, bears the carved inscription on the lintel of the doorway: "Caleb 
M. Chapel June 1850." In 1918 the porches were widened and their detail was much damaged. 

Sal'gus, Massachlsetts. — "Scotch House," purchased February 4, 1686-7, William Board- 
man (fig. 3). Painstaking investigations by Walter Kendall Watkins have established the 

fact that this was built for rhc I ndertakers of the Ironworks there in 1651, to house some of 
the prisoners captured at the Battle of Dunbar and sent to America as indentured servants. 
The mass of documents Ibund by Mr. Watkins has not yet been published, but he writes us: 
"The legal troubles incident to the erection of the 'Scotch House' and the fa r uf :rs mention 
on the bounvlary line o( Boston and .Saugus in the town ]icramluilations of the 17th and iSth 
century makes its identity unquestioned." Originally there were two rooms each up-stairs 
and down, the lean-to being an addition. The second-story rooms still have the original unptaa- 
tered ceilings; the original chimney, many nricinal doors, and much original sheathing remain 
in place. The stair to the garret is the original one, but the lower stair is later in date. The 
house was acquired by the Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities tn 1911- 
1914, and some repairs have been made. See its BulUthi, especially no. 12 (1915), p. 7; no. 18 
(1918), pp. 18-23; and no. lo (1919), p. 7. Millar, "Colonial and Georgian Houses," voL i, 
intro. and plates 1-3, with plans, etc. 

Smith's Fort, Grav s CKttK, Sl rrv Col .viv, Virginia. — Tho.mas Warren HotsE (fig. 18). A 
deposition of March, 1677, stating that "about five or six and twenty years since," I'homas 
Warren "did begin to build that Hfry foot Brick house which now stands" on Smith's Fort 
plantation, sets the date as 165 1 or 1652. See IfiHiam and Mary CoiUge l^uar/erJyy vol. 8 
(1900), pp. 151-151. The interior has pandting with pilasttfs on pedestals, apparency of the 
early eighteenth century, and the exterior has been much modermzed. 

Stratford, We-stmorelaxd Coi n rv, \"ik<.inia (figs. 38, 41, 53, and 84). The date of the house 
is convincingly tliscusscd, on the basis of contcmporarj' documents, and fixed as 1745-1730^ by 
F. W. .Alexander, "Stratford Hall and tlic Lees" (1912), pp. 47, 59. 

Tarritowji, New York. — Sunnyside. The stone cottage on the site was remodelled for Wash- 
ington Irving in 1835 by the architect George Harvey, according to documents published by 
P. M. Irving, "Life and Letters of Irving" (1882), pp. a76-a83. The house has since been 
greatly enlarged, but in a direction which does not modify the most familiar aspect. 

Thomastov, Maint. — [Iknrv K\o\ Hor>p.. In Fas'on'>> "Ilistorv of Tlion;asron" fi8''\<), vol. I, 
chapter 11 is devoted to "Knox and his Home in Thomaston." On page 209 it is stated that 
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the house was !<firun in 179.5 "un<iir thf sij]'>i'r:ntrr.Jcnt"c of Khcnc/cr Denton, ttie arihite^*. ' 
Photographs of the house, now tiemohshcd, still exist, anU on the back ot a piece ot wall-paper 
from it, preserved at the M«ne Historical Society, is a pencil-sketch of the plan. This is so 

c!osel\ i.tetitit-al with the plan of the Bamll house, liep.in the year heferc, as tO lead tO the 
supposition that Denton erected the house from a design by BuiHnch. 

ToPSHKM), Mansachi sk t'i>. — Capkn' Hoi-sE (figs, s, S, I J, anti 14). The date of raising, **JCX 
Vc 8 i68j" ^Millar) or "JULY Ye 8 i68j** (Uow), was found during restoration inscribed on 
the frame in two places. The land was granted by the town to Reverend Joseph Capen and 
laid out by him Febniary 2K, 1682-3. See S. Periey, "TopsficM in 1700," Essfx .■/nti<^Uiiriaaf 
vol. 5, 1901, p. 100. The house was acquired by the TopsfieKi Historical Society and rc- 
storcil in 1913. The fireplaces, the stair railing and newel, and the middle bracket of one 
gable, as well as the sitt and posttbn of the window openings, are original; the sash, door, 
sheathing, eiilnnie\ top, and pendills are restored on analogy with examples elsewhere. 1). 
Miliar, in JnhiUttuia/ UteorJ, vol. 38 (1915), pp. 349-J61, with photographs and measured 
drawings, including plans; in "Colonial and Geofglan Houses," intto. and plates 6 and 7; and 
in OU-Tiiiif .V<ti' F.>tg!ait,i, vol. 1 1 (1020), pji. j-8, with photographs. G. F. 'OWtinHutoHtal 
CoUettiom t(f tht Topsficid Historical Sociei^, vol. 19 (1914). 

TuCKAHoK, CiuoLHLAM) C'oi \ I "i', Vik(.isiA (figs. 4I, 42, Sj, .wnl '/"). The plantation was estnh- 
Itshcd by I'homas Kandolpii "of Tuckahoc," who was born in i68j, married Judith Churchill 
about 1710, and died in 1730. William Byrd describes a visit to it in 1731 in his "Progress to 
the Mines," anil although lu lioes not describe the house, it is clear that it was a ronsiiierable 
one. J. S. Bassett, "Writings i f William Byrd" (1901), pp. 337-342. The son, William Ran- 
dt)lph, born in 1712, married about i7,Vs, and may have enlarged it. 

Waltham, Massachl'setts. — Goae Hol sk (figs. 124, 178, 179, 195, and iii). The present house 
is the successor of one built very shortly previous, of which Bentley writes in September, 1793 
("Hiary," vol. 2, p. 60): "We sau risltiL; on our right the splendid sear belonging to Gore, the 
riL'ht wing was not eoniplt tc.i but the whole tormei! a fine obiect." A writer quoted in the 
Pioii t dint's of the Massaihusiiis Historical Society, vol. ij, p. 420, says: "The house he built 
there was burnt down March 19, 1799, while I lived there," and states that Mr. and Mrs. 
Gore arrived from En^and April 12, 1804, after the rebuilding. 

Lyman Hoi sf. (figs. 162 and :oo). With other works by Samuel Mclntire, this is teser%'ed for 
discussion in the writer's forthcoming work on this artist. 

Washin'CTON, DiSTaiCT 01 Commhia. — Br.i.i-r.viFw. The portico of Belleview was addeil by 
l.atrobe in i8xj, according to a letter of his dated July 7, in the possession of Ferdinand C. 



SfF-fHEN Uecatcr MoLst, I.AtAVKiTE S<^L'ARE. Latrobc was the architect, as is revealed by 
letters in the possession of Ferdinand C. Latrobe. Ptoposals were received June 4, 1817. 

The house Ii.is been much injured by remodelling. Measured drawings of the vestibule are 
publishcLi by H. V. Cunningham, "Georgian Architecture in the District of Columbia," 1914, 

plates 2^1 and 27. 

The OcTAf.oN, 1741 New York .■Xvcnuc (rtgs. 129, 193, 207, and 208). The land was purchased 
.April 19, 1797; constructbn was begun in 1798 and completed in 1800. Glenn Brown, "The 
Octagon ' ( i <> 16 ), ]>. 5. This folio work contains old views of the house, photographs, and com- 
plete measured drawings. 



l.atrobe. 
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Tudor Place, Georcetou v, The snjiiics for the plan of the house, by Thornton, arc on paper 
watermarkctl i8io. They are preserved in the Division oi Manuscripts, Library ot Lungress* 
Thornton Papers, and will shortly be published by Welb Bennett. Another study for the plan 

is reprod»iee<l by Glenn Brown in the Jrchitectitra! R,\ - 7,/, vol. 6 (189^1), p. 64. Studies for 
the elevation are at the Octagon House. A plan ot the house as it stands is published in " The 
Georgian Period," part jt, in the table of contents. 

Vax Nkss Hot se. 1 his house, which stood until 1907 on the site of the Fan-American Lnion, 
was begun in 18 13 on deugns by Latrobe. Witness his letter to General John P. Van Ness, 

Seprcmber iSi ; Mca'^iired (Irnwings (figs, ill and ijo) were made of if for Ogtien Cod- 
man before its destruction, and photographs also exist. An early description of the house and 
grounds is given by Jonathan Elliot, "Historical Sketches of ... the District of Columbia" 
(1830), pp. 270-272. Cf. Allen C. Clark, "Oenerii! John Peter \'ati Ness," Retords <^ iAe 
Co^mhia Historical Society, vol. 22 0919), pp. 125-204, with illustrations. 

The Wiin r Hoi se. The competition programme was dated March 14, 1792, and the first pre- 
mium was awarded to James Hoban on July 17. His elevation (lig. 159) was first published 
in ^The Restoratbn of the White House" (190J), after p. 47: his plan (fig. 119) in Kimb«lU 
"Thomas Jefferson, Architect," fig. 179, where the later modifications of the des^n are also 
discussed. 

Watertowv, M\ssACHi sF.T-rs. — ()aki.ev. In i8og, according to the circumstantial account by 
S. K. .Morrison, "Harrison Gray Otis" (i9i_;), vol. i, p. 2jo, Otis completely transformed a 
farmhouse at Watcrtown into the coimtry-seat of Oakley. On its conversion into the Oakley 

Country C lub, in iS'jS, tr was radically reiiKKkllc.l. A pbot»igraph of the interior of its oval 
drawinu-ruom is among those lent to the Metropolitan Museum by Oiiilcn Codriian. 

Westover, Charles City Coi stv, Virginia (figs. 46 and 59). J. S. Bassctt, editor of "The " 
Writings of William Ryrd" (i90i>, from an intimate knowledge of Byrd's movements and 
financi.-ll affairs, fixt s (p. Ixxxi) the p^ rimi shortly after i72f> as the time of the buiUiing of the 
mansion-house. A plar of 1-;: shous all the lariresr li\ii!dinL;s. Ryr.i had then finished his 
grounds. On p. Ixxxviii, n., liassctt quotes notes of .Miss Elizabeth Byrd Nicholas to the ef- 
fect that the house was twice burned, the last fire being on the occanon of the chrtstening of 

that \ViIlinm ByrJ who was born Augiist i~49. Bc>;i!cs the outbuilding to the left in our 
photograph there was one on the other side, which api^ars in a sketch reproduced in " Battles 
and Leaders of the Civil War," vol. a (1887), p. 425. .After the purchase of the estate 1»> .Mrs. 
W. M. Ran-sav in 1901 this wing was "restored " with movUfications, and both wiltgs were con- 
nected with the hou.sc by brick passages. Some changes also were made in the interior. Very 
full publications of photographs may be found in House and Garden, vol. 11 (1907), pp. 231- 
335, and Country U/e in America^ vd. 4 (1907), pp. 414-418, with a plan, and vol. 30 (1916), 
pp. 25-47. 

W^HiTCHALL, A.sNE .Arl NDtL Coi vTi-, .Mar\ LAND (fig. 50). GovemoT HoTatio Sharpc secured 
the tract by act of the legislature in 176J and by virtue of a power of attorney of 1764. J. 1). 
Warficid, "The Founders of .Anne Arundel and Howard Counties" (1905), p. 213. The first 
mention of the house is a letter of Lord Baltimore to Shari>c, l-Ybruary I9, 1764: "Captain 
lx)\e hav ing hitUi i! tn nn* of your desire for sf>me I'nglish Hares he informs me you have a 
villa and grounds to keep them in." Love had left Maryland in September, 1763. Archives 
<^ Maryland, vol. 3 (1895), p. 142. A French traveller v^o visited Sharpe on June 22, 1765, 
wrote, "He has bought a farm and is building a prety box of a house on the Ba\' w hii h he 
Calls white hall," American Historicai Jicvii u\ \ ol. 27 (1921), p. 72. William Kddis wrote under 
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date nt' OttuluT !, \~fuj: "Colonel Sharpe . . . his house is on a large scale, rlu- liL-stLrn cmlI 
lent, the apartments well Atteci up, and perfectly convenient. The adjacent grounds arc so 
judidously disposed, that utility «tid taste are ever yw here happily united; and when the 
worthy owno* ha« completed his extennve plan, Whitehall will he one of the most desirable 
situationv in this, or in any of" the neit-'hlKiring provinces." "I.cttL-rs from America" (1792). 
A structural examination of Whitehall, September 26, 1916, before the repointing of the walls, 
revealed that the several ports of the whole house must have been constructed aaccesnvdy, 

that the rooms over parlor and dining ro<im, with the stairs leading to them, were additions 
subsequent to the Arst construction; that the portico (the cornice of which is of wholly differ- 
ent profile froin the main cornice and intersects most awkwardly with it) was added still later. 

WiLLiAMSBi Rc;, ViRc.iMA. — Govf.rnor's Falace (fij^s. 47, 5J, and 114). The legislative act of 
1705 providing for its builtling, with other documents, is cited by Kimball, "Thomas Jefferson, 
Architect," where the sketch plan made by Jefferson al'out 1779 is reproduced asfigttre95. The 
later history of the house, destroyed in 17^1, is also traced there. 

\Vooi)i.Aw\, Fairfax Countv, ViRnixu. The land was left to Eleanor Parke Lewis and her hus- 
band by Washington's will, drawn in July, 1799. .Mrs. William Thornton wrote in her diary, 
August 4, 1800, during a visit to Mount Vernon: "Mrs. Lewis . . . antl I went in Mrs. W'ash- 
iiiL'te Ill's carriage to see Mr. Lewis's Hill where lie is going to build. Dr. T. has given him a 
plan tur his house." Library* of Congress, Division of Manuscripts. Whether tlic house as 
executed followed Thcnuton's plan cannot be determined, although in the absence of other 
evidence the prcNuniprioii i , rli.i' ir had some influence. Measured dfawii^ of the house may 
be found in "The Georgian Perio<l," part <>, plates lo-^j. 

VVoRCKSTFR, MAssAtHi sRTTS. SiMF.oN' Bi RT Hf)i sE, Chcstnut and Elm Streets. "Madam 
Salisbury writes on February 20, iSjj: — 'I saw the plan of his house (Mr. Burt's) yesterday 
at Mr. Carter's.' " Harriette M. Forbes, "Ellas Carter, Architect," in OU-Timf New Engfand^ 
vol. II (1910), p. 64. 

Stephen' Salishi ry Hovse, Highland Street. The house was nearly completed at the date 
of a lettrr of June I9, lH.i7, referring to F.lias Carter as the designer, and quoted bv Mrs. 

1-orlies, p. fiy, in connection with photographs of the house. 

Daniel Waldo Hocse, Main Street. Several letters quoted by Mrs. Forbes (p. 62) make 
clear that the house was built in the years 1819 and i8jo^ for Daniel Waldo, a patron of Elias 
Carter, architect. The house has long been demolished, but an old view of it is published by 
Mrs. Forbes. 
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The index covers references in the text and illustrations, the presence of an illustra- 
tion being indicated by a page reference in Italic type. Towns, county seats, and 
plantations are listetl alphabetically, with houses under a given town alphabetically by 
the name of the original owner (in most cases), with references from other names com- 
monlv used. 



Academic siylc, in England, ii, ^ - 'n tlic 

Colonics, ^ ££. ^ 50, s 3 < 4 ' 

Adam, Robert and James, i6i. J04. III. 2H. 114, 

Ji 226, 2; 2. 2^^. influence, 1 4;, 1 ^o. IJ_2, 

211. 216, 226, iitL 2iOi 2iti 2ii 2jr. 2£^ Ji2l 
248. 2^2. 2;4. 2:;<); style, I lO III, nt I U 

Adams, John, iJLi 

Adams, John {Juincv . 28j 

.•\ddy. S. ()., % lews on Knglish houses, <2 

.Alabama, iSj 

Alban>-, New ^'ork. Sciiuvler bouse, 8ii 85i yo, lOl. 
10.S, 1 10. 12^, 1 26, I ^o. 261;; Van Rensselaer 
Manor-house, 77. 2M. 11 v 1 16. 117. I2j. 124, ilH, 
141, 265 

.■\lcovcs. 11;; 

.Alexandria, Fairfax house, lOf), 21 1 
.Allen, .Arthur, itil 
.Allerton, Isaac, LI lUtlf 
Almcrico, Paolo, 1 I to. 161. 172 
Amory, 1 homas, 267 

Ampthill, Chesterfield County, Virpinia, Jii. 265 
.Ampthill, Cumberland County, N'irjimia, 172, 190, 

.Analostan Island, ij}! 

Andalusia. Pennsylvania, IT'J. 1H2. 227. 260, 26; 
Andovcr. Massachusetts, Phelps house, 206 
Andrew. John. 2«i 
Andrews, Daniel. _io, 285 
Annapolis. M.iryland, xz^ nou, 183 

Hnce house. if\ 22 >'"lf, 1 22, u ;. 1 21; 

Chase house, 70, Jli 1^ ^ ^ ^ 'JA^ 101. 
102. I of I. 108. 117. 119. I20, 128. \m, no. \ ih 
LUi LLL ii-L. 265 

Ciovernor's house, 2^ 

Hammond lHarw<K)d) hous:. 2^ 22! 4l 

I'aca house. Tf; 
.Ann .Arbor. Michigan. Wilson house, /A/, l.S^ 
Anti-. 220. 227. 22'} 
.Apthorp, Kast. 270 

.Arches, lOl. 104. 107 loW: blind, 200. 204 206, 201), 
211. 212: elliptical, 211. 217, 218; interior, 77. 
1 iH. I ig; .sectnenial, 101. 104. 2oq. 2_l2 



.Architects, in the Colonies, £^ 61. 6}_, amateur. 146, 

1 ;o; craftsman, 1 so; professional, 
.Architraves, 21 ^, 220, 24K. 2^2; door and window, 

40, 50. 62; 68t a2i 102. 106-107, 1 1 1 1 ' I, 1 20; 

scroll, 120, 1 23 
.Archivolts, 210, 2ig, 2^ 
.Argall, Samuel, 

ArimRton, V'irsinia, 17^, 181. i8q. 206. 210, 227, 260. 

.Ashdown House. Berkshire, 82i 31 
.Ashland, Kentucky, iLh. 
Ashlar. i;2 i;; 

Athens, Krechthcum, 179; Monument of Lysicratcs, 

228; Parthcmin, 1^ 182, 227; "Temple of the 

Wingless V'ictorv," l8g 
Athens, (leorpia, 187 

Hill house, 181. 187 188 
Attribution on j;rounds of style, xviii, ^ ^ 138- 

140. 1^2, 2>8 nolf 
.Aubrey, John, 27 

Habbitt, Levi, 22j 
Habson, John. 272 
Bachelor's Hall. Maryland, 

Bacon's Castle, Virginia, ;>■. 41, 4^. 44. jj. 47. ^ 
50. 

Balcony, 104 

Baltimore, Homewood. .'(■/" ilomewood 

Balusters, jo. 1 lo. 1 2c)- 1 ^o. 2;^-2;4 

Balustrades. 1 10; deck. 88 8<k eaves, 8<j ijO. 192- 

")4. 2.^2-2U 

Banisters, >ff Balusters 

Banner. Peter, |i;8, 206. 2^7, 2^8. 284 

Barboursv ille, X irfiinia. |6<). i(;4, 224 

Baroque forms, in .America. 104. 1 12. 1 ;S. 216: in 

Kn^land, ^ 
Barrell. Joseph, 221 
Bartram. John. iSa 

Basement, ^j, ^ i j;4, igo note, i<y), 200. loy 104. 

20;. 20(>. 22 ^ 

Bays, octagonal. 164. 16;. ifx;, 1 72 ; segmental, l6^. 
1 6S 1 60. 20^ ; semicircular, 16^ 
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Bean. St. Oair, 22I 

htlkn.tp, Jiremy, 24. S2. && 
Hrit coursis, <>£, 200 

Benjamin. Ashcr, 1 ;6. ;v?. 2^;; publications, 1 gi, 
:o;. 20K, 2n. 22h, 22K, 2^o, 232, 234, 2^7. 243, 

2^ lii; 4sa 

Benson, William, 
Bcnflry. William, 28^ Ij6 
Bt-rce-n hoiisf, Ixing Island, xviii 
Bi-rnard, Sir Francis, ££, 62_i house of, &2 
Bcrrv Hill, Virginia, /.S'k. 1H2 1H3, i8g, zidi 
Beverly, Massachusetts, Balch house, 

William Browne house, 2Ii '■Yh_ 

Parsc>nacr. 1^ 
Biddle, Nicholas, iSl 1S2. 26^ 
Bingham, William, 2 Ho 
Birch, William, enpravings, I'jg, 210. 
Birmingham, I own Hall, 1 46 
Blackford house, Fairfax C^>unt\ , Virginia, 2g7 
Blake, Mrs. Kdward, ii*) 
Blinds, IPS lOj 
Block, houses in, !(/> iw 



Bluom, Joannes, "jjuinquc cwlumnarum . 
Boardman, Capt., 284 
Boardman. William, 2Sq 
Bolei tion mouldings, £0, 1 17, LIZ 
Bond Castle, Maryland, 3_2, 
){ond, in hnckwork, ^9, 42 43 
B<M>ks, influence of, 0 60, 62. H2, \ SO, 186-1S7 
B<H)th. Thomas B., 284 

Boston, HSi i<>o, 204, 222; Common, i<)7; first frame 
houses, lOj 2_J_; fort on Castle Island, ^6; houses 
after l<>7ry, 24^ houses after 1711, K2. 
'1 homas .Amory ( I icknorl house, 107. 20y, 213 
iLL liii 

Henry Bridgham house ("Juliens"), i<Jj iSj iii 

20. 21, 2<S, 267 

Biilhnch house, ni;. 203 

Clark i Franklandl house, 81, 8j, 2°! LiL' 

Coddmgton house, 40 
Colonnade Row. ig;, 267 

J<)hn Singleton Copley house, ')S <yfj, 131, 267 
Kdward K.verett house, 170, 203 
\ aneuil house, til 

"Old Feather Store." l6, 20^ 2U 2jJ. 262 
Foster I Hutchinscjn) house, £2, Oj, 65, 8_2, ^^2, 
267 

Franklin Crescent, iig, loo. iq6, l<y), 201. 20i, 
jo;, 21H. 2 2h. iLS 

Hancock house, xvii, _>2^6£, 20, 7;. "76. f ;, 8(j, 
9<>, ;2£. lii; 101. 104. 106, it'S, io(y, 1 10, 1 1 3, 114, 
1 It). I IN. 12;, 12H. I 2';, I ^o. / ,v. ; ; zM 

Harris house, 1<)G, 

Jonathan .Mason house, Itjfi, 161, l6s, 192, 20I. 

20;. 2;S 

Harrison (iray Otis house. Beacon Street, 14S, 
ILL iii: ii^b L22ii2L -'J ^U. iAi: 5^ 



Harrison Gray Otis house, Cambridge Street, 20S. 

243. 24a. 2y0. 2;7. zM 
Harrison (jra\' Otis house. Mount Vernon Street, 

1 S7. JO J, 203, 20;, 26X 
Nns. 1 to £ I'ark Street, I sS, >of. 1^7. 199. 20^ 

ILL =^ 

I'arkman houses, Bowdoin Square, 1 s 3, 201. 20;, 

jpfi, 269 
I'rc-scott house, 170, 203 
Province House, /// Peter Sergeant House 
David Sears house. Beacon Street, I 3 1, i ; s, i ^6. 

1^7, /ri/, 16<>. H>4. 201. 238, 2;g. 2(x> 
Peter Sergeant house, £2^ ^J, jj^ ^ ^ 

73, 82, 86, <j7. 2617-270 
House at Summer and Arch Streets, -rA 
Williams house, 241, 2^2 
John Winfhrop houses, IQ 

Srr a!si, Charlcstown; Dorchester; Jamaica Plain; 
Roxburv; and Watertown 
Boughton House, Northamptonshire, rjj 
Brackets, 11 
Bradford, William, 6j LI 
Brady. J. R., 18^ l8<2 
Braintree, Quincv house, 106 
Brandford, William, 270 
Brandon, Virginia, ijj 
Braxton, Carter, 272 
Brcmo, V irginia, iH;. iHq-iqo 
Brewton, Mili-s, 270 

Brick, £3^ iMind of, 67; chimne\ s. 2^ houses of. 

39 ;o, 132, I 3^; importatum of. 38-39; moulded, 

67; size of, sun-dried, 21-22 
Bricklayers, 22 
Brickmaking, 37 38 
Bridgham, Henry, 267 
Broughton, I homas, 277 
Brown, Albert V ., xix 
Brown, John, 283 
Browne, William, ifif\ 
Browne, William H., views, 38 
Bruce. James Coles, 182-18;. ifki 
Bruce, P. A., views, 2 n'Ae ; j8 
Buffet. 69 

" I he Builder's Magazine," 209 

Bulfinch, Charles, 146. I 33, 1 137, i;S. 160. 164. 
163. 1 (At, 167. Un), 170, 176. 177. 1 86. i<>o. 191. K>2, 
I(j6, l<;7. l</j, 201, 202, 203, 204. 203, 206. 207, 208. 
211. 212, 214. 213. 216. 217. 221. 224. 2 26. 230, 

232, 233. 234. 236. 237. m, 24.3i ^48. 349. ^57. 

268, 269. 22I1 280, 284. 28;, 290 
Bullock, W., It 

Burlington. Lord, ^ 1 1 2, 204 
Burner, Mary. 266 
Burwell, .Abigail, 272 
Burwell, Cirter, 220 
Burwell, Lewis. 272 

Bury St. F.dnninds. "Cu|H>la House," gi 
Butler, Houghton, 271 
Butler's pantr\ , i_56 
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Hyticld. Massachusetts, DummiT house, ^ 86» »04 

K<l!f 

Byrd, Wilham, 

CambridKc Massachusetts. 184: first frame houses, 
m 

Apthorp house, ijjn 9Zi 'O'- -70 
I homas D\idlry house. 2'v 10 
John Vassal! ( I-oncfellow) house, JO, ^ Jii 55i 

Uii i/N iiZi 2ij 'O'- 106. loH, 1 10, 1 17, 119. 122. 

I2q. 170 

Campbell, Colin, "N'ltruvius Hritannicus," ^8^ I ;o, 
I ;g. ihi 

Capitals Corinthian. (^£. in; Ionic, 1 lo 

Carlcton St. Peters, Norfolk, £j 

Carlisle, Pennsylvania, Bcltzhoover house, l^H 

Carpent-.-r, Samuel, zhz 

Carrinpton. F.dward, 266 

Carroll, Charles, 274 

Carstairs, Thomas, 105, 198, 281 

Carter, Klias, iHX, 2<)Z 

Carter's Creek, .<fr Fairfield 

Carter's drove, Virpinia, ^Sidli lAi Z^Ziii •*^'» ^li 
H(>. 101. 104. 117, //.V. 121. 122. 126, 12S. I ^o, 270 
Cartouches, LLi 

Carvmp. il. 65, cj^. »20. 127, 128. 216. 234, 258 
Car>', Henrv, 26£ 
"Car and cl.iy," 2£t 
"Cat and daub," ii 
"Caves," ; 6 

Ceilings, 1 j2-i:i4. 1 ^Q. 210. 247-248; centrepieces, 

2'<9. 247-24H; coved. Sjj vaulted, 2iH-2l9 
Cement, cast. 24S 
Centennial Exposition, xviii 
Central balance, 160, 174 178 
Chamfers, ii 

Chandler, J. F.., views on overhanR, il 
Chapel, Caleb M., 2«y 

Charleston, South Carolina, 68j 69. 1 1 1 ;7, 217 
W illiam Brandford iHorr\ ) house. 1 20. 1 24. 270 
Miles Brcwton (l'rin>;le) house, £^ 8j. Si 89, 
') I , '><>- 1 00. 101, 102. loX. ///. 1 1 ^. 117. I 20, 121. 
124. 128. i2q. 1 ;o. n;. 1 16. 1 ^S. 1 270 
Colonel Robert Brew ion's house, Oj, 22i 82, 92, 270 
Cleorne I'.vcleinh house, (VK I !</. 270 
Wilson (ilover house (Charleston Club), 222. 270 
Ilu^er house, ijj 

Ralph I/.ard house. Broad Street, lot. 270 
Joseph ManiKaull house, 170, 222, 2^7 
Middleton;l*uickney house, 170. 271 
Charles Pinckney house. Colleton ^tjuare, 6y, S^j 

86, 94, Q-:. •j(y^ icMCi, to8. 122. 271 
Robert Prmpie house, 22 

Radcliffe iKinp) house, 200, 237, 243, 247, 271 
Reed house, mS 
Rhetf house, l_\(> 

Nathaniel Russell house, 167, i68, 206, 20(), 2l>, 

2n. _ 217. ^44. 247. £21 
John Stuart house, 6^ 1 17, I2^. 124. 271 



Charlestown, Massachusetts, first frame houses, loi 
first houses, d 

Joseph Barrell house, 160. 164, 161;, 166, 167. 186. 
19-. 20^, 212, 211. 221, 2J4, 226, IM, 2 Ut 2^6. 
240, ^41, 242. 24=;, 24H, 2i;3, 27I. 200 

Thomas Russell house, l66, 167, 236 
Cherokee houses, 7-8 
Chew, Benjamin, 221 
Child. Mr., ihi 
Chimney-caps, G^, 103 

Chimneypieces, 50. 58, 112, 113. 114, 122-128. ni, 
134 1 16, 239. 248-2S2, 2;;;, 2i;7. 2^8; marble, 2^ 

Chimneys, 6, lOi 11-12. 13. 16. 2^-27, 32, 34. 39. 46- 
^ 50. 21; 5li io<> 1 10. 177 

Chinese influence. Ij8 

Chinese lattice. 1 10. 1 31. 234 

Chippendale influence. ij8 

Chiswick. Burlington's villa, lin 

Christ Church, Lancaster County, Virginia, 6^ 

Churches, 62, 1 ^9. I7v 176 

Churchill, Judith, 290 

Circular houses, 177-178; rooms, 1 60, 1 62. 16; - 164, 

16s. 170. 172. 171;, 178. 231; 
Circulation. 1 si. Lai 
Clapbfiards. 7. rj, 22-21 

Classic revival, xvii, 141; 146. 1 >I. I ^8. 160. 17H- 
|8<;, u/3, 218. 224, 259, iijSL. Stf also Greek 
forms 

Clay, Henry, 266 

Clay, 21-22. 26. ;2; mortar, 3^; plaster, JO 
Cleveland. tL WrTT. xvii. 184-18;. 2^9 
Cliflord Chambers. Warwickshire, 21 
Coade's manufactory. 248 
Cocke, John Hartwell, icjo 

Cocutnscussuc, Rhode Island, Smith house, ZJt 
Coleman. Wdliam. 2S2 

Coleshill. Berkshire. 46, ;4. 70, 82, 86. 8S. 90, 91 
Colonial houses. 3-141 

Colonnades, 81, |6^. 1 68. 172, iSo-lcjo. 194 
Colonnettes, 2;o, 2^2 
Colton, Samuel, 27; 

Columns. 47. 22; 27: 2^2: 104. in. 1 19. 122, 127. 128. 

1 19. 1 59. i6i. 162, 163, 180-182, 184, 18;. 186. 187. 

1K8. i9<). 200-228, 241, 2i;o; coupled. 221 ; engaged, 

201. 211. 218. 221. 242. 2 so 
Composition ornament, 241, 248, 2^4-2^8 
Concord, Michigan, St. Clair Bean house, 221 
Conical huts, ^ 

Connecticut, types of house, 2_2 
Connecticut Valley, 61. i 10 

Consoles, £3, 103-104, 112, I 28. 1 18, 139, 214. 231. 
250 

Ctioper. James Fenimore. I9i 

Coplev. John Singleton. 98 t/j. 222, 223, 267 

Cornices. ^ 50. Sy, ^ 6?L 2Ai '07. 1 1 2. 1 20. 1 22. 
124. 1 14, 209. 211. 2IS. 229 232, 239. 242 246, 
2c,z\ brick. 62; cove, 58, 24^; modillion, ^ £0, ££, 
72, 92; window. 102 

Corridors, 1;;. 1 ;6, 166 
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0>rwin, Jonathan, 285 

Crai);. John, 26; 
Craipic, Andrew, 270 
Cramontl. William, iSi 
Crutchcts, 4 
C'rt-ck hciuscs, 4 
Crenshaw, Lewis D., 28 ^ 

Croton-on-Hutlson, Van Cortlantit manor-house, 
ILL 

Crunden, John, " Convenient and ( )rnamental Archi- 

trcnirc," I ;S, 164 
Cupboards, 8lj 1I<2 
Cupfilas, (>i (>2, ig4-i<>;. 2jS 
C'urh roofs, see Roofs, ^ambrel 
Cust, Sir Kdwin. u^z 
Custis, (iet>rgc Washington Farkc, i66 

Dado. 1 1 nj, 240, 241 
Dale, Sir I homas, 
Dankers. Jasper, 2J 

Danvers, Massachusetts, F^(K>pcr house (the Lin- 
dens), 22: 

Oak Hill, 211;. 221. 2<;2, 252 
Daubinp, (j^ ji Ih ^ Ui Hi i2 
Davenport, John. LI 'U'ti- 
Davenport, Nathaniel, 28; 

Davis. Alexander Jackson, 184. ilS 2tS. 24O, 

22K 

Davis, Jonathan, 2^xj 
Davvs. John, ij 
Decatur. Stephen, 20O 
Deck r(K.f, KS 8.) 

Dedham, Massachusetts, Fairbanks house, 22^ 

meeting house, 
Deerfield, Massachusetts, John Sheldon f" Indian") 

house. 271 272 

John W illiams hous4 , jJi, 28^ 101. 104. 272 
Delaware settlements, Mj 22 
Dentils. 2U. 240. 24; 
Denton, F.bene/.er, 2<vo 
Derbv, Anstis. zM 
Derby, F.lias Hasket, 28£. ifiS 
Derby, K/.ekiel Herse> , 2H£ 

Desgotletz, Antoine, "Les edifices antiques de 

Rome," IJ2 
Devol & (Jranger, I 27 

Dexter, Michigan. Dexter house, iH; iHd. 220. 

Dexter, Samuel. 267 
Dexter, Samuel, the younger, 271 
Dcimes, 160. 161, 162. 174, 171;. 102. I94-I9>, 2J7- 
2TK 

Doors, 28-2q 

D(H)nva> s, 47 48. ££, i2i 5^ 2ri 101-104. 112. 119- 

1 20. 200. 20<j, 216 220. 2 V). Ztjl 
Dorchester, Massachusetts, Swan house, 1 ;6. 162, 

If' .-. 16;. 168. / ,SVi. IQ2. 2^4, 2_i8 

Dormers. 18 ir>. j_2, ^ <>o 91 
Dow. C'leorge Francis, \iews. iS 



Downing. Andrew Jackson, jfia 
Drawings, architectural. 61-62. 1 ;2 
Drayton. John. 272 

Drayton Mall. South Carolina, 65. 88, S^j 22i 107, 
222 

Drayton tombs, ilii 
Dressing rooms, 1 ^4, i;; 
Drops. i<2j iQ 

Dublin. Provost's House. 205 

Dublin Society, 164 

Dudlev. Thomas, ^ lOi ££, 29-30 

"Dutch Colonial," 19;, X2J 

Dutch influence. £j 

Dyckman. William, 279 

E plan, ^ 
Fiagles. carved, 2;8 

Ears, on architrave, ^ 119, 120. t22. 12^, 138, 248, 

F^ast Anglia, 22^ 2J, 

F-ast Jersey, first houses, fi 7; tile roofs, 44 

East Windsor, Ceinnecticut, Ebene/>r (Irant house, 

86. 101. 104. 272 
F.aton, I heophilus, L2 nntf 
Fidgehill. Virginia, 224, 2^0 
Fldinburgh. Naticmal Monument, 1 46 
Eighteenth-century houses, 141 
Fllizabethan survivals in America. £2: Zi 
Ell. 2i 

Elliptical r<Mims. i6;. 164 168. 178. 2^ 240. 247 
Elsing (irccn. N'irginia. 2ii •f* '^'jf Q 
Flmbargo of 1807. 2i;8, 252 
Flndecott. John. 285 
English. Philip. 285 

Flntablaturcs, 210. 211. 2n. 218, 21'), 229-2^0. 

Flpes, Daniel, iS6 
F^phrata, Pennsylvania, SO-j/ 
Flrie Canal, [8£ 
F.veleigh, (icorgc, 270 
Evelyn. John, writings, ^ 

Fairfield (Carter's Creek), X'irginia. ^ 45, ^ 46, 

£7. 2°: 
F'anlights, 102. 217-218 

Farmington, Connecticut, Clark house, 
Farmington. Virginia. 172, 224 
Fawn. John. 274 
hinns in America. K 
Fire])laces. s(f Chimneypieces 
Fithian, Philip, quoted, 121 
F it/hugh, \\ illiam, i6 
Floors. I_i2 

Fluting. 216. 226, 248 

Forrester. John. 286 

Fort Elfsborg. & 

Fowler. Orson Squire. 176 

Frame houses, (y^ 1^2, i m; in England, fj, 2£ 

Framing, 16, ii 
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Frandni. Alexandre. "Livre ^'architecture," 52 
Freart de Chambray. Roland, " I'arallele," £2 
Frcdcricksburp, Virpinia, Kenmore, j(y^ 22 ^ 

i » ' 34. Lii* LiZ: £li 
French influence, 1 1 1, \\z \\\, 1 ^8, 14^ 146, \^\, 

I I ;7. i6i-i6;. 164, \m, 2^4 
Friezes, i;2. 1:4. 127. 128. 21;, 226. 229, 2j4. 

^43; >4»- iii. ^;6-JS7 
Frontier conditions, 2 

Gables, 16, 18, 20. 30-32, 44-46. 83-86. 189; stepped, 

Gabriel, Jacques-Ange, 204 
Gambrel, ste R(K)fs, KaiiiErel 
Gates, Sir Thoinas. 2 
Cieorgetown. set WashinRton 
Gcjirgia, first houses, 2i temple houses, 187 
"(ieoriiian Period, The," xviii 
Cjcorgian st\ Ic. XA, v£ 
CJerbier, Sir Baltha/ar, writings, 52 
Ciernians in I'ennsyK ania. 2^. 50 
Gcrmantown. PennsvKania, early houses, ii nnte; 
comfxjsition ornaments, 2^6; local characteristics, 

Cliveden, i^j. ^ Z2l Zll Z^i ^ 2i-s 2ii ^*^5' 106. 
109, 1 117. t29. / ?(). 273 

Johnson house. 6£, 86j 273 

Daniel Pastorius house, 6^ lOl. 273 

Stenton, 22. Zli. ihx ^iii 52.' 2=i 'Q'. 102. /oj, 
104' lOQ. 119. 122. 125, I_28j QI^ 271 

Upsala, 1L2j 2£i, 2£8, 27^ 
Gibbons, (innhne, 1 18 
(iibbs, James, 1 ;o; writings, ^ 281 l6i. 
(•laden. Mr., 221 
Glass, 22, 10; 106 
(ilover, Wilson, 270 
(lorc, Christopher, 2<jO 
(lorgcs, Robert, ^ 

Gothic revival, xvii, 1 ^S, 2;o, 2;q, iSi 

Graeme Park, Horsham. Pennsylvania, 6^, "[(k 22i 

82, 84, 8;, 92, 101. 102. 104, IO<i, tUj^, IIP, 120. 122. 

1^ ijo, iii, ri6, 223 
GraininR. 1 36 

(irass l-ake. Michigan, Smith house, SjS, 273 
CJraves, Thomas, in 
Gray, William, zSh 
Greece, travels in, l&l. 

Greek forms, I32, 177, 179, i8i, 18^. 186. 220. 227, 

230, 23<;, 24c. 246, 2;'). 2^0 
Greek Independence. W ar of. 183-18; 
Greek revival, .ivr Classic rcNival; and (ireek forms 
Greenfield. Massachusetts, llollister house, I jd, 239 
Cirecnwich. the Queen's House, yo 
Grepson, Thomas, j_2 «"iV 

Guilford, Connecticut, Henry Whitfield house, i2i 

Gunston Hall, \ irginia, ij. 2^ $1,^ 101, 104. 

io6, 1 1 s, 1 19. 120, 121, 274 
Guttx, 232, 252 



li plan. ^ 70-71. 86 

Hackensack. New Jersey. Zabriskie (Hoard) house, 

22J, IJA 
Hadheld, Georfie. 180. 
Halfpenny. William, publications, (ia 
Half timber, 23-24 
Hallet (Hellot), Andrew, n 
Hallet. Stephen, 

I lalls, [61 62. 2ii ZZi ZM- 'fil>' 1 s6 

Hallways, 44. 70. 72. 7j 

Hamilton, Alexander, 218, 2.;8, 279 

Hamilton, Dr. Alexander, 22 nuU 

Hamilton, Andrew, iJii 

Hamilton, William, 282 

Hamor, Ralph, <j, jtj 

Hampton, Maryland, 194 

Hampton Court, ^ 

Hancock, I'homas, 26B 

Hardware, 113, 1 14 

Harrison, Peter, £^ 62, 6j 

Hartford, Connecticut, 1 3-14, 26. ^2 notr, |2 

Harvev, (»eorge. 289 

Harvey. Sir John. S 

Hatfield House, Hertfordshire, 56 

Haverhill, Massachusetts, 2£ 

" Kagle house," 2!;2, J ^4, 2^(), iAi 
Hawks, John, 62^ IJl 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel, xvii 
Henrico, V irginia, 2i 12 
Hermitage, I he, I ennessce, 274 
Hessians, 1 n. 137 
Higginson. Francis, jOi 22i 3!>» 37 
Hoadlcy, David, 226 

Hoban, James, 146, 1 ;o. 1 164, 2 00. ZQI 
Holliman. 1 ;6 

Homcw(KHl, Maryland, 189. 201. 210. a 19. 226. 231, 

2181 2^ 2£V. 2jO. 2^2. IJ^ 
H(xk1, d<H>r, 104 
Hooper, Benjamin, 286 
Hope Ixdge, l\nns\ Ivania, <2I "f'** 
Hospital, slave, lc)0 
Hubbard, William, LI 
Hume, William C, 274 
Hunt. Lewis, 287 
Hutchinson, I homas, 267 

lardella, (luiseppc, 2}4. iSi 

Importation of brick, 38 39; of interior finish, 112- 
Lli 

Indians, j, 7 8 

Innocent, C. F., views on F.nglish building, li 2i 2i 

22, 24, 26, 42 
Interiors, 16. 2<) 33. ;o. 111 m8. 234 261 
Interlaces, l^^ 234. 240, 2^3-2S4, 2s8-2S9 
Ipswich, Massachusetts, 2? 

Symonds house, 1112. 22. 2J 

John Whipple hcmsc, fj, 14. 16. 12. l8. 19. 20, 28. 

. -74 ■!7s 
Whittingham house, IJ 
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Iro(]unis lonR-housf, 7 8 
Irvinp. W ashington, ifk) 

Uhuni, N. M., xix, vitws, j_itotf, and tmlf, zo, Zl, 

Z2^ z^, 1^, 26. ^o. 1^ ;S, ^ 
Ives, Thomas, jK? 
Izard, Ralph, 270 

Jacohran survivals in America, 2J_i 22. 

Jamaica I'lain, Massachiiscrts, Francis Bfrnard 

house, Hz. 
James, John, £5 

Jamcst<i\vn, V'irpinia, ^ ') 10. i^i il.- iii il 
"Country House" and Philip Ludwcli house, J7, 

Jansen, Dirck. 273 

Jtffirson. Thom.is, xvii, 36, 6j, 22. lio, in. n8. 146. 
I ^o. I ;j, I S4. 1 1^6. i^g, 161, i6z, 167. 16S, 169, 
171. 17;. 17^ 174, 17^, 176, 177, 178, 1 7v 1 80, 187, 

l8q. I'/D, 194, 120. 224, 22v 227, 2^0, 2^ I, 2^4, 242, 

24^. 246, 248, 260. z6i, 276. 2g2; books owned, 
nfitr, l£Z 

Jersey City. Van Vorst house, 188 
Jetties, ji-f Ov erhang 
Johnson. Edward, v 8^ ^ 40, 4£ 
Johnson, John, Jr.. 22j 
Johnson, I homas, 268 
Johnson. Thomas, publications, 

Jones, IniRO, IL. i2. £i. v4: i^i: 86j 124, 127. 174. 1 76. 
192, 267 

" Desipns of," jyc Kwenc, Wilhani, publications 
Josselyn, John, j6 
Justis. Peter, 278 

Kalin, I'etcr. 8, ]j6 
Kedleston. Deibvshire. 1^ 
Keith, William. Jli iZi 
Kemp, Richard, ^ 
Kent, 24 

Kent, William, publications, ^ 124, 127, 174, 176 
Kentucky, 189 

Ke>-blocLs, 101. 104, 12;. 214. 21; 
Kirk, John. 72, 27J 
Kitchens. i6j 63, IS4, I ^6 
Knox, Henry, 290 

Lafever, Minard, "Mcnlern iJuildcr's Ciuidc," 187, 

|S8. iHc), 227. 2 29 
Lancaster. Massachusetts, 25 
Lancaster. I'ennsylvania, Diller house, 2^7 
Langdon, John, 2Hj 

Lancle\-, iSaftw publications, 60, 8^ notf, 136, 

141 »i",V, |f>5 >!"'f 
Larkin, Samuel. 28; 
Lath. 21, JO 

Latrobe, Benjamin Henr>-, 146, 149. 1 ;o, 1 ;i. 1 ; 
I 170, 174. 178. iXo. 182. |i;8, 207, 211, 212. 
220. 221. 224, 22;, 227, 22S. 229, 2 to, 2}6, 2^8. 
I.Vy, 259, 266. 280, 2S1, 282. 2'y>. 291 



Lattice, Chinese, IIO, nt. 2^4 
Lawnc, (lawen, 6 
Leadbeater, Mr., 222 
Leaded plass, zjj 212 
"Leah and Rachel," quoted, 22i JO 
Lean-to, 1718, ^2, 50 
Lechford, Thomas, quoted, rj. 
Lee, Robert F... 

Le Muet, Pierre, "Maniere de bicn bastir," £7, 58 

L'F.nfant, Pierre Charles. 146. 168. 169 

Leoni, Giacomo, translation of Palladio, ^ 174 

Lc Vau. Louis, liii 

Lewis, Flleanor Parke, 2^2 

Lewis. Fielding, ijj 

Lidgett, Charles, 225 

Lime, 21, 2^ 22: H 37 

Limi-stone, 

Lmtels, 214, 21;; 

Liston, Robert, 17;. 178 

Little Harbor, jfi' Portsmouth 

Livermore. Edward St. Loe, 278 

Livingston, Catherine, 265 

Lloyd, Edward, 261; 

Locke, " Designs," 1 ^2 

Log-houses, J, 7 8, ;o 

Logan. James. ^ 273 

Loggias, v3. 78. 97 

Lomazzo, Ciiovanni Paolo, writings, £2 
London, (iteat Fire, 2i 33. S4 

Banqueting House, \VTiTteKall, ^v, 22 

Manchester House. 208. Jit 

New River Water Company. rj<2 

General Wade's house, 204, 20^ 

Sir Watkin Wynn's house. 204, iifi 
Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth, xvii 
Longmeadow, Massachusetts, Samuel Colion house, 

t04. iZi 
Lord, David. 28^ 
Ixiuis XI\", liiQ 

Louis XV influence, 112. 14^. 192 

Louis XVI influence, 2^4 
Lowell, Francis Cabot, 269 
Lower Yonkcrs, jff New York City 
Lucome windows, !_2, 1819. }i, ^ 
Lunettes, srf W indows, semicircular 

McComb. John. i!;o, i;7, t j;8. i6t 164, i66, 167, 

178. 194. 198. 204. 20i;. 216. 218. 22;. 2^0. 279 

Mclntire, Samuel. 140. 141. 1 ;o, 1 ^i, i;7. 166. 167, 
200, 201. zo\, 204. 20;. 206. 217, 220. 224. 226, 
227, 2JO, 2i6i 2J9. lAh. £47. £i8, zUi 

2£8, 265. 28^ 28;. 228^ 230 

McPhedris, ArchiElird, 28^ 

Macpherson, John, i&i 

-Madison, James, 22.;, 276 

Madison, \\ illiatn. iGi) 

.Major. Thotnas. "Ruins of Pacstum," 152 

Malton. Thomas. 20s 

Manigault, GabrieTT'i^o 
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Mansari. Francois, ^ 
Mansht-ld, I'aul. £87 

Mantel-shelf, ^o. 12;. ;48-zs8. Srf alio Chimney- 
pieces 

Marble, 1 n, i;}. :^6, 248, 249 

Marblehead, Massachusells, Jeremiah Lee house, 

7v 82. <2Zi llv 1161 LLZi uoi, I2ii 

ry_. 12^ izH.'iig, ijh, Ul 
Marbliniu, Ij6 

Markham, Cjtrvase, " The Knglish Husbandman," 

^ niile 
Markham, Thomas, iSl 
Markoc, John. iSsi 
Marly-lc-Roi, liQ 

Marmi«n, N'irRinia, 116, ii8, 137, 138 
Marshall. John, 28j 
Mason, (icorgc, 274 

Massachusetts Bay Colony, first houses, £^ 8] type 

of frame house, ^2 
Mather, Increase, 2j 

Mauderc, Julien, "Premier livrc d'architccturc," 

£2 

Medford, Massachusetts, Peter 1 ufts house, 21^ 41. 
Ml IL. JZj ZO. £2i 

I shcr (Royall) house, ?Q, 41, 4^ 47. 68. 7;, 82, 
.fy, ;i2, all iiL 46, ii2i 10^ ie6» 108^ mOi J39- 
140. isiL 27^ 276 

Mcdixval survivals in America, ^ jO ;2 
Mcdway, South Carolma. ^ nctt 
Mcrcworth Castle. Kent, 161 

Metropolitan Museum, ^fii 104. 107. 1 16. 1 18. n6. 

252. 254. 2^ 254. 
Mezzanines, i'<2. 224 
Michelangelo, 132 
Michigan, iHi i8;;-i86. i88, 220 
Middleton, Frances. 271 
Middletown. Connecticut. 10^ 

Russel house. iiH i\',t(, zjG 
Mill Grove, Pennsylvania, 6£, 276 
Millar. LXinald, views. 22^ iH» ^2 i2 
Mills, Robert, 146, 1 ; i6<), 174, 176. Hj8, 212. 281. 

28j 

Minitree. David. 220 
Mississippi, 187 

Modillions, ^6, 50, ££, 2ii iiii iii =i±i zM 
Monrepos, ihi 

Monticello. N'irginia, 62^ 25i Z!2i ?li 106. 

107. tor;, 1 IP. /; ?. 1 14. 1 17, i zo, 1 38, I ^ i;, I :;6, 
/-V7. 1 Hi;, I go, 1<;2, n>4, 224. 2;8. 24O, ^42, 

24 f, J^f, 276 
Montpellier, N'irginia, 218. 22j;, 226, 276 
More, Ann. iM 

More, William, 1 13, I J<;, 140, if^S 

Morgan, James. 276 

Morris, Luke Wistar. ilii 

Morris, Roherr, iSo ir^i 

Morris, Robert, publications, 60, 78, 162 

Morton, Mrs. Perez. 284 

Morton, I homas, ^6 



Mount Air> . N'irginia. 60, A2j 65^ 2Zi Zi2i l&iSli 

94. 106. 108. 141. 276 
Mount \'crnon, Virginia, xvii. jc}, iVOiSii 521: ioo-»o»- 

122, 124. 12;, 13^. 1 34. 187. 194. 200. 22i 229, 

2^1. 2^ 2^ 248, 276 
Miixon, Joseph, " Mechanick Exercises," ^ds. SMi §2i 

UO 

Mulberry, The ("Mulberry Castle"), .South Caro- 
lina, Z2^ 101, 102, log, 114. 122, 277 
Mulliken, Jonathan, £22 
Mullions, 21 1. 21K. 227 
Munday. Richard, (jl^&i^Jl, 72, 270 
Muses, as material of ornament, 2|;6-2|;7 
Mutules, Zj^ 

Nantucket, Massachusetts, 184 

Narragansert, oldest houses, rj 
Richard Smith house, lE 

Nashville, Tennessee, Belmont, 175 

Nevill, Ralph, views on weathcrboarding in Eng- 
land, 2^ 

New Albion, 27 

New Amsterdam, 

New Bedford, Massachusetts, 18^ 
Parker (Bennett) house. 189 

Newbern, North Carolina. Tryon's Palace, 
22; Si» QOi 1 n-i 14. 126-128, 277 

Newbury, Massachusetts, j6 
(Spencer) Pierce house, 277 

Newburyport, Massachusetts. TristMrn Dalton 
house, lai Kotf, LlS 

Jonathan Mulliken fCutler-Bartlett) house, 277 

Enoch Thurston (Lunt-Shepard) house, 278 

Benaiah Titcomb house, i6j ^ 3_2, 278 
Newcastle. Delaware. Kensey Johns house, 278 

(jeorge Read II house, 210, 219. 278 
Newels, ^ 1 30-1 3 1 
New Haven Colonv. first houses, Li 
New Haven, Connecticut, 2^ J7, j8. 204 

(lovernor Eaton house, Li «"'<'. 228 

James Hillhouse, Jr., house (Sachem's Wood), 278 

A. N. Skinner house, 278 
"New Life of \ irgmia." quoted, 
New I^)ndon. Connecticut, parsonage, Lii ifi 

John \\ inthrop, Jr., house, ^7 
New Netherlands. 3S-39 
Newport, Rhode Island, oldest houses. IJ 

Co//.ens (Dudley or Bull) house, 82. 94 

Daniel Ayrault house, 63. 21/^ Zii 'O^' I04. to6. 
122. 279 

Ninyon Challoner house, ^6^ 2i» 27Q 
2± Prospect Street, 257 
New Sweden. 8^ ^8 

New ^'ork. 'jK I U). I^K), 217, 222-223 
.Apthorpe house. 

C\)lonnade Row (La(irange Terrace). I v3, 198, 279 

Dyckman house, / SS, 19;, 223. 279 

(Io\ernment House, ;>7, i;8. 163. 194. 22S. 210. 
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The CIrjnjjf, 2iS, z2i, 279 
Jefferson housr, Ijj 

Rojitr Morris ( Jutiiel) house, 8lj 86, 83, qi, 52, lOI, 
10 J. io(), 1 iQ. III. 129. I ^o. 22=;. 279 

John C. Stfvcns house, fV, 240. 242 

V'an Cortlandt house, _j_2, 6>. 21. Ili ^ 89. 1 06. 
lOH. lO). 114, 117. 1 19. 121, 122, I2H. I ^O, iUSi 
Niches, 1 19, 16^. 2^8, 2<9 
Nimes, Maison C'arree, 172 
Nomini Hall. X irginia. Jli. LQQ 
Nordhoff, New Jersey, Wrelantl house, 2 29 
Norfolk, N'lrninia, IJarron Myers house, 2 ;6 
Nonnan, John, 1^ publications, yj^ 
Northampton, Massachusetts, 2_j 

Joseph Bowers house, 2fiQ 
Norton, George, iii 

OctaK<inaI houses, 17;-I77 
Octagonal salcKin, 7K-79, i£; 
Odessa, Delaware, Corbit house, 62, llj. iLZi 
Olcv lownship, Pennsylvania, Moravian schonl- 
housu, Jj 

Orders, ;6 ;7. I0t-1Q4. i IQ. I7s. t^o. IH^. im. 189, 
I9'>. 226 228. 241. 246; colossal, ^ 94-9 V 100- 
101 , 1 10; superposed, 1)9-1 00 

f)rford. New Hampshire, iQ6 

Orne, Timoth)'. 2S7 

(If is, Harrison (iray, 268. 291 

Outbuildings, 70, 78 81. 189 H)0 

Overhang, iji^ 19 21, U- 52 

CKermantel, 122 12;. 1 u 1 1 ^9, 24^. 2^2 

Oxford, Ashmolean Museum, 1 ^0, l\l 

Pxstutii. "Basilica." 188; Great temple. lSi 
I'age, Mann. 2H4 

I'ain. William and James, publications, 60^ 8^ iiou, 

I so. |8«». 19; itoU. 2\Z, 240. 247. 248, 2^2. 2^;. 258 
I'aine. Jame>.. 162; " Plans of Noblemen and ( ienlle- 

men's Houses," lj£ noU 
Painting, 1 U>- 1 17 

l'alfre\', J. G.. views on log houses, J. 
Palisades. (> 7 
Palladian motive. 98 

Palladian windous. .(<•(■ Windows. Palladian 
Palladio. Andre.i. £_v, £^ ^ JSi 2^1; ZMi Zlii 

1 10. 1 ;8, 1^1, 1 90. 192; influence, mo, 112, i^o, 

161, 227 

\'illa kotond.i, 1 ; ^, i(io 161. 172. 174 
Palm capital. 2^ 

Panelling. ?o, 114. 11 ^-H7. loi. 2?9-240 

Pantops. \'irgini.i. 1 76 
Paper-hangings, 1 1 116 117 
Parapets, 1H2 
Paris. B<nirse, iSl 

Hotel Moras 1 Hiron), t20 

Hore! de Salm. I (12. 167, 190. 194 

Hi'irel de 1 hrlusson. 162. li;0 

Jefferson's house (Hotel de Langcac), 167 



Louvre, 132 
Madeleine, 

Place dc la Concorde, 204 
Parke, Daniel, j_2 
Parkman, Deliverance, 287 
Parkman, Samuel, 26Q 
Parlt>r, 16. 6<i 

I'arris, Alexander, 1 !;o, 1 I ;6, 167. 194. 2n. 

ziji UAi UIi z(*h 1^ 
Pastorius. Daniel, 27 \ 
Pastorius, Sarah, 221 
Patent, izh 

Pavilions, jj, 6^^ 93 94- ^J^h 'Jit LZOi LZi- 12°^ 20S, 
2 2 

Pedestals, 99 100 

Pediments. i6j ££. 26. QOj 104. 107. 120. 126. 1 ;8. 
I ^9, 180. i8t, 194, 216. 218. 221 : broken, ^ £8, 
Lie. LLL LiS, 2^8^ scroll. 58, 12^ {jS^ rjas il^ 

Pclham. Henr>-, 98 

I'cndentivi-s, 2^9 

IVndills, iji. 2Q 

Penn, John, 247. 280. 2&2 

i'enn. William. ^ 281. 2&I 

I'cnnsbury House. I'ennsylvania. ^ 

I'eristyle, 182^ 185, iM 

Philadelphia. 18, 68, 187. ii>o; (irst shelters. £ 
Bank of Pennsylvania, 12^ 
Bank of the I'nitcd States, 146. liLi 
Burd house. 2o^i, 3i>7, 210. 21 1. zHa 
Charles Read house (L<indon Coffee House'). 8£, Sfi 
1109 Walnut Street. 212, > 
Girard College, 2^ 
Houses on Ninth Street, 198. 2&1 
John Bartram house. 6^ Oj, 280 
John Re\nolds (Morris) hou!»e. 140, tit, ttij, :tt. 

Joshua Carpenter house. 85, Sfl 

Lansdowne, Kairmount I'ark. 8r, »8i 82. lOO. I to. 

?8n 

Letitia house, .rcr William I'enn house 
Library Companx-. iv2 
I'he Lilacs. 2^7 
Liston hfiuse. ijH 
Markoc house. / 1 :;G. a 12. 3^6. 2^8. 280 
Mount Pleasant. ^ ^IZj 2^ 22; JSii. ^ 2L: 

94. 101. 106. 108. 1 10, 1 19. 120. 122. 12',. 1 29. 

1 41 . i8i 

President's house, 174, l<ji^, 20^. 2lo. ii_L. 2^o. 2iil 
Robert Morris house, 1 rfiS, 170. 2 u- 280-2S1 
Sansom's Buildings, /y 198, 219, 281-282 
Sedglev-, 2;9. 282 

The " Slate House," ^ £\ ^ ^ ^7. ^ 2£; 
Solitude, 1^ 212, 221, zMl ail ^ 

\'ernt)n. 2s6, 2!;7 
Wain house. ilLi 

Whitby Hall. 6^ 22^ 86, loi, 10;. 106. 119. 12^. 

12;. 1 29. i>Li 
William Bingham house, 1 ^8, 201. 208. 210. 216. 

317. iiSi ii6, iSa 
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William Pcnn ("Lttitia") house, ^ ^ i2i 

^S, .fij, ;o, 86, I JJ, 281 
WtKKlford, jz^ 86, Si^i 101, 106. 108. | lo, 1 1 |2q. 

no. iJLi 

The Woodlands, lOO, z.;/. I ^4. 1 161, 164. 174. 
/<A JOi. IIP, Ji I, II ^ 217, ^.^.1, 126. 
2 16, 238, 242. 2i;2, 2i;t, J 5 5, j8i 

5>^'/' a!ro (icrmanrown 
Piazzas, 08 222-22^ 
I'icki-rinp, John, 287 
Pickering, Timothy, ifi 
Pickman, Benjamin, 287 
Pickman, Ren.iamin, Jr., 288 
Pickman, Dudley L., iM 
Pierce, Daniel, 277 

Pilasters, Jli 'Jli ali q<>-<j7, 10^. 1 10. 1 M. 1 18, 
120, 121, 122, 124, 128, 160, 201 -204, 20S, 210. 211. 
218. 2ig. 220. 226. 241. 248, 2;o, 2>2 

Pillnitz, " Knglish I'avilion," 177 

Pinckney, Thomas, 221 

PittsbutR. arsenal, 221. 2^8 

Planceer. 24^, 244 

Flans, 16-18. 4^-44. s8. 60. 70-81. 1 S3-190. H}8-19q 
Piaster, interior, jo, n2-i ^6; exterior, 2^ £22681 l_y 
Flaw, John. " Rural Architecture," 177 
Plymouth Colony, brickmaking. jt; first houses, 

6, 21 frame houses. lOj ?2; windows. 27 
Pompeian influence. 1 1 1. 14;, l!;2, 2^4 

Srf also Adam, Robert 
Poplar Forest, V'irninia, 1 .j;, 169, 77 {, 176, 1 78. 190, 

224, 2JO 

Porch, interior. i6i projecting, 18, ^ £_i 
Porch chamber, 18, 
Port F'duK lUi 

i*ortic»s. i2: ^ !IL 07101. 1 !;8, i6o. 161. 16^. 174, 

176, 180-186, 187. i8»?. 190, 220-22 V 226. 227. 229; 

colossal, 100-101. 224 22:;: semicircular. 221, 222; 

superp<jsed, 9<> lOO. 224 
Portland, Maine, 1 -j^, 1 q6, 204 

Richard Hunnewell (Shepley) house, I yO, 211, 217. 

220, 2_ii 2J<2j 28j 

Portsmouth, New Hampshire, Haven house, 2;2. 

Lanpdon house, 20^ 2i;, 220-22I. 322. 2;9. 28j 
Larkin (Henry l.add) house. 206. 207. 20H, 210. 
211. 28? 

McPhedris (Warner) house. 82, ^ 8^ SQj 22i »0-ti 
IQij. I 10, 117. 1 22. 128, C^O, HI, 28J 

Moffat (Ladd) house, 22 
Fierce house, 204 
Richter house, 122 

Wentworth bouse at Little flarhor, 124-125. 126, 

"Post-Colonial" work, 141, 2><» 
Price. Francis, "British Carpenter," 8^ 1 17, 1 21. 
I9> );"tf 

Primatt, Stephen. "City and Country Purchaser and 

Builder." ^8. 21 
Primitive dwellings, 3 <> 



Providence. Rhode Island, ^6, 

John Brown house. 174. 210. 220. 21; 9, 283 

Joseph Brown house. 140^141 

Joseph NishtinRale house, 174. 200 
Providence Plantation, oldest houses, rj 

{Juoins, 9^-93. SiJQ 

Radcliflie, Thomas. 221 

Ramsay, S. C, \ iews, 6q-6i 

Randolph, Cornelia Jefferson, ijl 

Randolph, Thomas. H)0 

Kasieres, Isaak de, d 

Raynerd, Daniel, 24:;, 24;;, 247. 250 

ReedinRs, 240 

ReueniburR. Walhalla. 146 

Reliefs. 2U. 2:;4-2>8, 289 

Republican houses, 14^-261 

Reynolds, John, ilii 

Rhode Island, types of house, 3_2 

Richards, Clodfrey, edition of Palladio, 104 nulf, 192 

Richards, James, lii 

Richardson, (leorpe, "Original Designs," l_5_£ nutf 
Richmond. Virginia. Capitol, 146. 160. 179 

Brockenbrough house. 1 ^6, 212. 28^ 

Pro|><>sed (Jovcrnor's house. //(^. 161. 174 

Hananrk (Caskie) house, 122 

McRae house, 122 

Marshall house. 28j 

Wickham house (Valentine MuseunO. l6<>. 174. 
212. 221. 237, 2}8, 28j 
Ricff, Joseph, 221 
Rix, William, ijj 
Robinson, John. 279 

Rocatllf, iiii LIZ: liii nil nil U§i Li*i U3i Ul 
Rock Hall, N'irginia, 2 

Rococti. 60, I ^4, 162; influence. I S2-I V^. 1 ;8. 214. 241 
Romanticism. 2 ;9 
Rome, Capitol. 192 

RtM>fs, l6j 24 2s. 44 46. £2, 81-92. 1S7. 102-19;: 
flat, 192-194; gambrel. curb, or mansard. 4> 46, 
50, SJj 8^-8;. 89. 19;: hip, ^ 5a £^ 86-88. 91 ; 
jerkin head, 8^-86; terrace. H<)-<)0 

Rooms, shape of. 60, 8i_^ 160-178. 2^4. 235 

Rosettes. 247. 2;8 

Rosewcll. N'irginia, 67, 70, 7^ ZZi ^ ^ 2ii 2ii 

IQl, 104. ICj. 128. 1 ^O. HI. 192. 284 

Rotunda form, 160-161, 174-175. 177-178, 192. 

IQ4. 238. 260 
Rough-vast, 1^ 

Roxbur>-. Massachusetts. Fbcn Cr.nfts house, 1 s6. 

174, tIjS, 10\, 206. 212. 21 22^. 2i7, 2^». 284 

Morton ( Ta) lor) house, 1 1;6. 1 >7. 161;. 1 6<>. 174. 

l(J7, 203. 212. 21 221. 223. 226. 240. 2H4 

Shirley Place, 88, 89, 90, 91. 92, 94, ^j, 9^1. 97- 
103. 108. 1 10, 201. 284 
Riiy.ill, Isaac, 225 
Russell. Nathaniel. 221 
Rustication, ^ 92-9^. lo^. 104. 199-200 
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Sabint- Hall, X'irRinia, ino- im 

Salem, Massachusetts, xix, 2lH, 2; j, z brick 
hiiuscs, I ; J; church of Hi lirst housc-s. IQ 

Assembly House, JO4 

Benjamin Hooper house, ijy^ IJ, IJIl 20, 2Hf> 
Benjamin I'lckman house, Kssex Street, 83^ go. 

<JI, <H, <M. 110, :HS 
Benjjmm i'ickm.in (Derby) house, Washington 

Street. 6H, Hii 'jOj. I ; JOj, USa 
Boardman house, JH4 
Bradstreet house, i<i 

Daniel Kpes C'CIoNernor Kndecott") house, i£u 

Deliverance I'arkman house, 161 ifi, 26, 22, 287 
lX>\v house, I ;7 

Dudlev L. I'ickman (Shrtvc-Liitle) house, zoS- 

ZO>l. jSS 

Klias Haskct Derby bouse, 1^6. 167, iHg. I cm. :!oi. 

20 't. 2o;. 211. 21!;, 217. 21H, 224. 2j6, 240, 24;. 

247. 2:;6. 2;8 
hzekiel lletsey Derby house (Ma\ nes Block), 

201, 201t 20£j 2081 21;, 220. 2; 7. 24U 247, 2^7. 

28^ 

Felt bouse, 1 ;7, 2£6 

John Andrew (SaHordl luiusc, 2JLL 22'. 229- 

2',0. ZJi. Jii. Z^ 2_i2. 28^ 
John Forrester house I Salem Club), 207, ijz, 252, 

2S() 

J<ibn Ciardner ( Pingree) house, 1 s6, 207, JOQ, 221, 

LLL LSI 

John I'ickerinc house, rj, 16, l2j iS. 26, 287 
John Ward house, l6j l^i iS^ 20, 2Ij 22i 282 
Jonathan Convin house, 16, L2, lS, I<i, 20, 22^ 26. 

27. to. ^2. ZH^ 
Joseph Hosmer (Waters) house, 2K6 
Joseph I'eabodv house, .•;/, i\Z 
Kimball house, 2^2 

Lewis Hunt house, if), I2i iBj 20j 26, 287 

Marston house, U>. ^ 

Narbonne house, 16^ 20, 2S7 

Nathati Read bouse. 207, 217. 221, 248. J4Q 

NalllanicI Silsbee house, 2 IP. .? / 2 1 2! t, 2S& 

Nichols tiouse. 22 Chestnut Stieet, 2S7 

I'eirce (Nichols) house, ; <<y. 141, 1 04. 7^5, 201. 

I'hilip hnKlish bouse, 16, iH. zo^ 2Kj 

I'ickerinj; Dodpe (Shrcvc) house, 211. 21 21^, 

kec'lstiy of Deeds, JiV. 2;K 
Samuel Cofik ^()ll\e^'l house, 200. 220. 2J_J 
'I imothy Oriie house, 8^. 88. Hii, uV^ liZi 1 10. 128. 
i2-». 287 

Tucker I Rice) house, 221, 226. 24^ 

Turner house ("House of the Seven (lables"), 16. 

LZ, i8j 28^ iSi 
W illi.ini Brovvnt house, 2 J. 2q 
W illiam Cira\ house (Kssex Holise), 22Ij J_^>j 2?I- 

;;o. ;:7. zhL 
"Witch I Invite." :rr Jonathan Coiwin hous'j 



Woman's Bureau, z:,2 
Woodbridpe house, I ;6 
Salisbury, Stephen, 292 

Salmon, William, " Palladio Londincnsis," 8^ notr, 
Saloon, l6z-i(f), 1Q4, 2^8 

Sandstone Township, Michigan, Chapel house, 28Q 

.Sandys, Clcorge, S 

.San Ciallo, Giuliano da, if<o 

Sans Souci, liii 

Sansom, William, ig8, ;8i iHi 
Sash bars, 106 

Saugus, Massachusetts, "Scotch House" ("Board- 
man house"), /Ti 12, lii «2» 261 28, 28^ 
Saunders, John, 285 
Savage, Klizabeth, 220 

Savannah, (Jeorgia, Bulloch house, 222, .?.' ? 

Hermitage, The, ujo 
Sawmills, 3_5 

Scamozzi, N'incenzo, Ionic capital. 1 10: writinRS, 58, 
UH 

Sculpture, 2^4 

Seaton Delaval, Northumberland, 22 
Sergeant, I'eter, 26^ 

Serlio, Scbastiano, designs, 160; writings 52 

Seventeenth-century houses, \ 'jz 

Sewall, Samuel, 22 

Shadwcll, N irginia, l6q 

Sharpe. Horatio, 2iy 

Sheathing, zr^jO 

Sheldon, John, 271 

Shingles, 2^ 

Shirlev, \ irginia, ^ 2Z " 
Shirley, William. 2Hjj^ 

Shute, John, " First and Chicfe Groundes of Archi- 
tecture," £2 
Shutters, 22i lo8~iQ»j, iJi-122 
Sideboards, 

Sidelights, 216 217. iiS 

Silsbee. Nathaniel, zHii 

Sion House, Islcsworth, 1^ 

Slate, ^ 144 

Slave i]uarterTi, liy> 

Smibert, John, ££ 

Smith, Alice R. H.. xix 

Smith, Jabe/, 287 

Smith, John, ^ i£ 

Smith, Landgrave I homas, ££ imlr 

Smith, Richard, Jr., 221 

.Smith. Sydney, 27; 

Smith's Fort, \ irginia, I homas Warren house. 

41. £5, ii. 12. 50, 2Hy 
.Soane, Sir John, 204 20;. 222. 2 to; " I'lans," 168. 

Somervillc, Massachusetts, Knoch Robinson house, 
178 

Spatial forms, 1^2, 1(>}-Ib8, 2 U. 2^;. 2^7-2 \<t 
Spencer, John, Jr., 277 
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Sprapuf, Ralph, 6 

S:airs. i6i 22. 2£. 2ii Zi 22i 2?i LLi* tzS-fXi. 155- 

164. J35--37. 1112: 
Standard, Mary Newton, vitws, 100-101 
Starr, 1 homas. LS 
Steele, John, 

Stiinc, 36 37; chimneys, 26^ houses, ^ u, 64-6;. 

'5- l.vl 
"Stone-end" house, 3_2 
Stoneleij;h Abbey, Warwickshire, 26, 
Stones, height, if)l; number, 81-8;, K^s-igj 

Stratford, Virginia, 64, O^j^ ji^ 79. ^ ^ loi, J/j, 

117. llSx 28g 
Strukland. William, I?;. 1 87 
Stuart, Sir John, 222 

Stucco, cornices, 243-14;; exterior, 52, 68^ n; 3 ; in- 
terior, 132 n6; ornaments, jrr ConiiKjsition 
Sturpis, John, xvii 
StuttRarr, Solitude, l6a 
Sunbursts, 247 
Surhase, 240 

Swan, Ahr.iham, publications, 60, lil. Hi. 141 

Swash turning;, 1 10, 1 ^o. 2; j 
Swedes in America, S 

Sy m!netr> , in plan, 7> 76, 78, <>;; lack in seventeenth 

century, 12 
Symonds, Samuel, 2£, 26, 274 

Tarrytown, New York, Sunnvside, 2;^, 28<j 
Tayloe, John, III, 122 

Temple form, 14;. 146, l ;;2. lii»-l6o. 161. 178-18Q. 

I';2, uu- 216, 22<), i£iQ 
Terraces, i8<>-icy3, 194 
Thatch, 4, 6, 12, 2;, 34 

Thomas. CiiiBricl, cjuoied, 4j 

Thomasion, Maine, Henry 

2Ki;-2</0 

Thornton, William, 146, I ;6, 168. i6q, 170, 180, 211. 

224, 2 U, 2^. 246. 247, 248. ZQl, i')2 
'I hiirouKhcood house. Princess Anne County, \'ir- 
Cinia, 50 

Thorpe Hall, Northamptonshire, j(8, ££, 82j 861 8q. 

25 ... . 
Thropji's Neck, New ^'ork, Anderson house, 1S4, i8q 

Thurston, Kn<)ch, 228 

I ile, ^ ^ 

Titcoinb. Henaiah, 278 

Uopsheld, Massachusetts, Capen Imus.-, l\ IJ^ 

Town, Ithiel, 184^ iili noU, 278 
Transoms. 102, 212, 216. 217-218. 210 
Tryon, William, 277 

'Tuckahoe, X'ircinia, M, 2U 86, 102, lO). ) 14, m;, 

1 17, 1 18, 122, 1 28, /jy. I ;o, Hi, 222 
Tucker, (icorjre, liLi 
'1 uckerman, Mrs. Kdward, 26t) 
1 urner. T. J., views on frontier si):nificanr<-. 7 S 
T urner, John, iiiii 
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Tuthill, Louisa Carolina, .wii, 2^9 
Tyler, L. G.. views, ^2 "''^^ 

I'nivcrsity of Virginia, igo; colonnades, 194: pa\il- 
ions. 176, /77. 1717 180. 187. 2l6. 220. 224. 225, 
227, 230, 234, 246 

I'pjtihn, Richard, xviii, 26; 

I'sher, John, 22^ 

Vanbruph, Sir John, 72. I ;9 

\'an Cortlandt, Frederick, iSa 

Van Ness. John P., 291 

Van Rensselaer, Stephen. 265 

Vardy. John, publications, £8 

Vaughan, Samuel, 248, 276 

Vaults, 238 2V; 

Vaux-le-Vicomte, i^i^ 

Venice, Library of St. Mark, I<i2 

VcMndas, 16;, 168, 172, 222 22;. 224 

Veren. Sarah, 287 

Versailles, !ji2 

Vicenza, Basilica, 192; Villa Rotonda, f T?, 1 60. l6l. 

Vijjnola, Giacomo Barozzi da, writings, £2; Oi* 
I' HI a roionda, 1 y^, 160 161, 172. 174-17;. 177- 178 
N'irsinia, hrst houses, v, 8^ frame houses. 9-10, 24 
"V'itruvius Briiannicus," 58, 1 ;o, 1 
Voussoirs, 210, 21 ; 

Wainscot, 29^ ^O. 114. 1 1 y-i 17, Lii 

Waife, Kzra, 270 

Waldc), Daniel. 2^2 

Waldo, Samuel. 28^ 

Wall surfaces, i;2 9j, 199-20I 

Wall-paper, 240 

Walter, T homas I'sfick, 1S7, 26; 
Waliham, Massachusetts, (lore house, 1 si. I ;6. /i^-;. 
189, 212, 2n-2l4. -"/V. 2 20, 2U, <<. 2t7. 

24'j. 2;3, 2;7, 290 

Lyman house, 166, 189, 20 -j, 204, 240, 241, 243, 

229 



War of 1812, 2;8. 2!;9: of Greek Independence. l8j- 

183 

Ward, John, 28^ 

Ware, Isaac, writinKS, ^S, I 

Warren, John Collins, 269 

Warren, I homas, 28g 

W ashinuton, I). C, Bellev iew, 290 

BrentwtMid, 238 

Capitol, iHi, iiS 

Decatur house. 2^9. 2;2. 290 

Mason house, .Analostan Island, IQ2 

'The Octagon, l^ij, 201, 214, 220. 231. 2 n, 240. 

President's house, designs for, 1 67, 77/, 174. .SVc 

White H<)Use 
'Tutlor Place, I 168. 170. 189. 212. 222. 29 » 

\'an Ness house. / 40, 1 ^4. 1 n6, ito, 174, 212, 

ill, 227. 2JO, 221 
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White Hout^ 153, 154, IS5> 156, tS9, 164, 189, 
194, joo. Mj, stj, 2x4, 225, 229. 291. Set 

also President's house 
Washincton, (leorpe. zG. I ? 146, 174, J48, 276, 284 
\V.islimi;tiin, I, unci, i;? 
WatiTtown, Oakley, 165, 291 
Wattle, 21, 22, 30; huts of, 6 

Waverly. Musinippi, 175 
Weather-boarding. 12, 22-24 

WVhh, John. 54, Hz, 
Wcdjjwiiod ware, 256 
WVllcs. Arnold, 2(j<) 
Wdlford. Robert. 258, 259 
Wtntworth, Sarah, 3S3 

West Ntwbiiry, Massachusitf";, Indian HiH, 270 

W'fStficId, Massachusetts, 107 

Westover, N'ircinia, - ,'. 7;, '<■>, K6, S7, tjr. 92, 101, 
103, 104, I to, 1 and HI. If, 11^,1 17, 118, 125-126, 
128, 130, 133, / 13K, 291 

Wethersfield, Charles Cbuichill house, IIO 

Whipple, John, 274 

Whitaker, Alexander. 9 

Whitehall, Maryland, 77, 78, 79, lOO, lOI, I06, II7, 

120. 2(>I. 2i>2 

Whitticid, Heiuy, 273 
Whitfield, Nathaniel, 27) 

Wipvams, Knglish. 4, 10 '•■•'r 
Wilburv House. Wiltshire. 54 
W illi. nil jtld Mal\- College, Xvii 
Williams, Khjah, 272 
Williams, John. 272 

Williamsburg, Virginia, Governor's Palace, 7^, 75, 
76, 78, 80, 136, ; 159, 292; proposed rcoiodel- 
linc iw 

Wilton, Wiltshire, 115 

Winchester, Silas, 373 
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Winders, 30, 235 

^^dows, 27-38, 48-5% 9*t 104-11)8, iao-131, 199, - 

200, 20,, 2o6~2i6, 239; arched, 209, 210; case- 
ment, 50, •;2: circular, 209; double-hung. 49. 
French, 21 2; I'alladian, 91, loS, 208, 2<>>, 2 10 
se};mcniul, 104. 209; semicircular, 205, 208-209; 
triple, 21 1-2I2 

Windsor, Connecticut, 35 
Stougltton house, 22 

Wings, 188 189 
Winslow, Kdward, 6, 27 
Winthrop, John, 18, 25, 29, 35 
Winthrop, John, Jr., Il, 37 
Wisconsin, 189 

Wood, houses of, 9 3;, 63, 152. 153; supposed in- 
fluence on Colonial proportions, 1 10 
Wofuj, Kohl rr, publications, i>2 
VVoodberry Forest, Virgina, 169 
Woodlawn, Virginia, 86, l89,.lol, 206. 210, 221. 25;. 

iS*» 2S3. i57. 29* 
Woodward, Augustus B., 185 
Worcester, Massachusetts, 188 

Simeon Hurt house, 292 

Stephen Salisbury house, 292 

Danici Waldo house, 292 
Wotton, Sir Hemy, Elements of Architerture,** 56 
Wren, Sir Christopher, 33, 53, 5$. 104, ito. 130, 138, 

W'\att. Ilenjamin. ^6, ;7. 279 
Wynncslay, l'enns> Ivania, 37, 64 

Yarmouth, Massachusetts. 12 

Yonlcers, New York, Philips? manor-house, 72, 119, 

133, 138 139 
Yorktown, Nelson house, 67 
Young, Alexander, views on Ing houses, 7 
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